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To the Honourable, 


AND 
Right Reverend Father in GO D, 


HENR Y> 


Lord Biſhop of LONDON, &. 


W W Aving ſome Hand in the New 
| Tranſlation of Plutarch's Morals, 

| and being therefore deſired by the 
Publiſher to perfix a Dedication to 

one of the Volums; . I, without much think- 
ing, preſently concluded, that you, Right Re- 
verend Father in God, muſt needs challenge 
the greateſt Right to what poor Services I 
am able to perform, eſpecially ſince the Pub- 
liſher's Deſire is to lay the five Volums atthe 
Feet of five of the Biſhops of our Church : 
Both bacauſe you are my Dioceſan, and for 
that I received the Holy Order of Prieſthood 
from your Lordihips Hands, with more than 
common Fayour. I confeſs, it is a Preſump- 
tion of the higheſt Nature ; but hope, your 
I” Lord- 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory; 
Loop wil be induced to pardon it, the 


rather, becauſe it was not ſo much my own 
ſecking, as the Publiſher's Deſire ; and be- 
ſides, in me it is only intended as a mean Ac- 
knowledgment of the Obligations your 
Goodneſs has laid upon me, when I was, and 
am yet a meer Stranger, and thexgeby unca- 
pable of deſerving any of that Favour and 
Goodneſs you were pleag'd to confer. Burt I 
am conſcious , with what an Odium your 
Lordſhip relents any - thing that appears the 
leaſt Paraſitical ; and therefore, left I thou'd 
be look'd upon as one , that has more of 
Flatrery in him than Sincerity, I forbear to 
ofter thoſe Elogiums 2 might juſtly expect, 
as nothing but your Due : Ir being evident to 
all chat know any thing of che Aﬀairs of their 
Country, how much your Lordſlip has nge- 
rited of it and rhem, Neither ſhalt 1 here 
trouble your Lordſhip with any thing touch» 
ing the Author and his Works, both þeing {@ 
generally known already. Qaly this I wou'd 
in particular recommend £9 all, in the preſent 
Times; The reading of his Treatiſe of Bro- 
therly Love, in this Volum, the moſt wiedyl 
Moral that can be known or pradiſed jn this 
Age, when, to ule his own Words, Brotherly 
Love is as ſcarce (and I will add nauch more 
than) Brotherly Hatred -was in antient times. 
For, though P/utarch confines his Dilcourle 


to ſuch Brethren, as were Sogs of the ſame 
Natural 


The Fpiffle Dedhatory: 


Natural Parents; yet I preſume, it is moſt of 
i applicable to Brethern in a Moral _— : 
That Engliſh Men and Proteſtants, in the 
preſent Juncture of Afﬀairs eſpecially, ſhou'd 
unite, agree tbgether, and love ofhe another 
as Brethren, in the more Noble, as well as 

nſive Senſe of the Term. I mighr 
lanch out very far on this Subject, but that I 
fear 1 have treſpaſſed tov much on your 
Lordſhips Patience already. Praying, there- 
fore, that as your Lordſhip has hitherto mani- 
faſted your (elf a mbit eminent Aſſerter and 
Supporter of the Rights of this Church and 
Kingdom, the ſame good God will be graci- 
ouſly pleas'd to add many happy Years to 
your generous Proceedings , to his endleſs 
Glory, the Proſperity and Peace of theſe Na- 
tions, and of the Proteſtant Religion, and at 
laſt Crown all your Endeavours to that End 
with the Duc, as promiſed Reward, of Peace, 
and cverlaſting Life in his glorious Kingdom, 
I fabſ(cribe, | 


My Lord, 
Tour Lordſhip's moſt Dutiful Son, 
and moſt humble Servant, 


Charles Barcrofe. 
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of FORTUNE. 


Made Engliſh out of the Greek by 
William Baxter; Gent. 


Mes. 


| _ 
——_— 


Mortals Affairs, Fortune riot Condutt rules. 


\ N D does not Juſtice Rule the Af- 
fairs of Morrals neitner ? Nor 
Impartiality, nor Moderation, nor 
| Decorum ?. But it wag"of For- 
tune, and long of Fortune , that 4r6- 
ftides remain'd obſtinate in his Poverty, al- 
though he could have made himſelf Maſter « The word 
of much wealth ? And that Scipio, when he Fortune as us'd 
had taken Carthage, neither receiv'd, nor fo Þy the Anti- 
much as ſaw any part of the Booty ? Was ©0t* w- 
it of Fortune and long of Fortune. that —fim. but 
Philacrates having received a Sum of Gold of the Condu 
King Philip laid it our ia Whores and Fiſh ? andAllotment 
[ And that Laſthenes and Euthycrates by mea- arbor 
ſuring their happineſs by their Bellies, and pj,1y calls 
| the moſt object of follies loſt Ol/ynthus? Was her Aztuopes 
it. of Fortune that Alexander Son of Philip 1/1, our Dee- 
refrain'd from the Captive Women himſelt, mons Fortane.' 
| agd puniſht thoſe that offered chem any in- Plutarch ſaith, 
dignuty ? Bur A/exander Son of Priam, long — 
| ot an evil E Demon ard Fortune, frlt vitia- we blindly fall 
ted his Hoſts Wife, and then cook her away imo ber. 
B with 


-” 
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OF Fortune. Vel. {II 
with him, and filled both the Continents 
with War and Calamities? And -if ſuch 
things as theſe can come - by Fortune, har 
hinders but that we may as well plead that 
Cats, Boars and. Mankeys ar: conſtrained by 
Fortune to be Ravenous , Luſtful and Ris 


dfculous? But if there be fuch things to be* 


found as Moderation: Juitige and Forcicude, 
how can it ſtand with reaſon there ſhould 
nat be ſach a thing as Wiſdom alſo? Ard if 
there be Wiſdom, how can it be bur there 
muſt be Condu&t? For Moderation «is as 
they are uſed ro ſay) a certain fort of Wil- 
dom ; and Juſtice cannot ſubfiſt . withour 
Wiſdom : And if ſhe be preſent, good 
Condu& muſt then the rather follow, Ayd 
we call that Wiſdom that renders us gnany 


ful in Plcaſures, - Continence and Moderas” 


tion ; in Dangers and Hardſhips, Endu- 
rance and Reſolution ; and in Communities 
and Public buſmeffes, Equality and Jultice, 
And therefore it we 'will needs have it thaf 
the eftets of Conduct belong to Fortune, 
ler then both the effects of Juſtice and Mo- 


- eration belong to Fortune alſo. Nay (and 


by ove) let ftealing be afcribed-to Fortune 
too, 2nd Cutting of Purſes and a luſtful 


lewd life; and, let us quit our Reaſoning 


quire -and turn our ſelves looſe to Fortune ' 
to be carried and driven; like filth arid-quſt * 
before an impetuous wind. If there be'no' 
fuch thing as Condu&t , ir mult of neccflity 


follow there ſhould be no ſuch as adviling 


abour 'ou? Aﬀairs'\,'nor any conſufration or 


enquiry about Utiliry. 'And that OT did | 
talk idly when he faid : | 


4 What 


Val. ut. Of Fortune. 


What &er is fought, 

Tt may be caught : 
But when we ſhun 

Will from us run; 


And when elſewhere he made this diſtributis 


on of things. 


Plan what's to be taught : 
T ſeek what's to be ſought : 
T beg the reſt of Heaven. 


For what's. to be ſoxghr, or what's to be 
karnt by Mortals , if all things go by For- 
tune ? And what Senate of a Republic is 
not overthrown ? .or what Council of a 
Prince is not difloly'd, if ſuch things are ſub- 
Je&t ro Fortune 2 Which we uſe to upbraid 
with blindneſs, becauſe we blindly fall into 
it. And indeed how can we otherwiſe choſe, 
when we firſt pluck our Conduct like our 
Eyes out of our Heads , and then take us a 
blind Guide ot our Lives? Imagin that 
now fome one. of us ſhould ſay, 


Seers Affairs Fortune not Eye-ſight Rules, 


Nor Eyes ſights IntroduRtors == (as Plato 
\ calls them.) 


And again : 


Hearers Affairs are by blind Fortune RuPd. ,, 


And not by a certain Power Receptive of .-- 


the ſtrokes of Air conveyed to it through 
B 2 the 


©) 


4 Of Fortune»  * Vol. fff. 
the Organ of the Ear and Brain : It would 
beſeem us doubtleſs to pay a due reſpect ro 
our Senſe. But our Sight, Hearing and 
Smelling with the other Patts' of our Bodies 
* For «rn Faculties were beſtowed upon us by Name * 
I read &; +34, 12 Miniſter unto good Conduct and Diſcre- 
tion. And, *Tis the mind Sees, and the 
mind that Hears ; the reſt are deaf and 
blind : and as, were there not a Sun, 
we might for all the other y = » pals 
.,, OUr days in * Reverend Dark ( as Heracli- 
—_— tus calls it); ſo had man neither Mind 
among other nor Reaſon his Like would be , for all 
things ſignifies his Senſes, nothing better than that of 
«1 S114, or Brutes. Butt is by neither Fortnne nor 
Revzrond, chance thayF we exceed them and bear 
ſway ovellſhem : but Prometheus (that is 


Reaſon) ihe Caufe. 


s "Ev2 egvn. 


(1)Herel read Which gi 

«rTid\:Aa;for 'Andt 

S _ ko. IR. AsSE{ch)/us ſpeaks. For the greater part 

Lind and ara Of Bites are much happier than we, as to 

xr Animals, the Fortune and Form of their | Conſtiruti- 
onyz for ſome of them are arm'd with 


Horns, ſome with Teeth , and ſome with 


for Workmens Horſe and Aſſes Foles, 
r's Sons (a) for Slaves to bear our toils, 


Sings. | 

(4) Here I read (b) But th' Urchins Back (ſaith Empede- 
AuTap iwiys Cles ) Briſtles with Prickly Thorns, — | 
zEuBerrs Sd Others again are ſhod , others ars clad 
Te vw dxgy) with Scales, others with ſhaggy Hair, and 
mmeeizga. others with hard Claws and  Hoofs. 
Sec Xylanders But Man alone ( as Plato ſpeaks) was left 


Hoofs Notes. þy nature unarm'd , unfhod "and uncove- 


red, 
. LI 


i 
* « 


£* 


Vol. Jl. | | / Fortune, 


But all theſe ills ſhe ſweetened with one gift ; 
Reaſon, Care and Forecaſt. 


lc) Small is the Strength of poor frail Man, 
Tet by his ſhifting wit he can 

Enſlave the Arts and Propertzes 

Of all on Land in Sea and Shes. 


The lighteſt and ſwifteſt things are Hor- 
ſes; bur they run for Man, A Dog is a 
fierce and an angry Anjmal ; but it 
guards Man. Fiſh is the ſweeteſt thing, 
and Swine the. fatteſt ; -but they are Mans 
Nquriſhment and Cheer. What's bigger 
than an Elephant? But this allo is be- 
come Mans.-Play-thing , and a SpeQacle 
at public” Solemnities, and it learns to 
Skip, Dance and -Kneel-: -Such things as 
theſe being not introduced. in vain-, but 
that we might learn by them whether 
knowledg advances Man, and above whar 
things it (ets him, and how he. comes to 


be Maſter and exceed all other things, 


Far we nor Boxers, nor good Wreſtlers are 
Nor yet good Runners. —— 


Yea in all theſe we are far more uns 
happy than the Brutes. But by our 1 x- 
perience, Memory, Wit and Dexterity ( as 
Anaxagoras ſpeaks”) we make uſe of what's 


theirs: (4d) We preſs out their Honey, 


(c)For TELY 
] read beaw, 
out of his cou- 
pariſon of Land 
and Water 4ni- 
mal:, Theſe 

V-r{es are out 
of Euripides, 


(d) For &aifl- 


we Milk them, we catch them and drive mwey I read 
them up and down as we pleaſe. So that Bair7ew. 


in all this, there is nothing that depends 
| B 2 en 


6 Of Fortune. Vol. HE 


on Fortune, bur all on ConduCdt and Fore- 
caſt : Moreover the affairs of Carpenters 
are affairs of Morrals, and 10' are thoſe 
of Copper-tounders , Builders and Statua- 
ries ; amongſt whom yer we can” ſee no- 
thing brought to PerfeQion' by 'chance' or 
at random, fer thar there falls in but lit- 
tle of Fortune ro 'an expert Artiſt whe- 
ther Founder er Builder ; but that the 
moſt and ' greateſt part of their Work- 
manſhip is performed by meer' Art, hath 
been thus infintiated by a certain Poet : 


Go forth into the Street ye Craftſmen all, 
Yho on great Foves Sharp-Ey'd Ergana call, | 
* 1 | | 246+1 | | | (round, 
(e\ For az {e) That's flick, with Sacred Baikets all a- 
mis Myon | | _” 
th= Aldiveand For the Trades have Ergana and. Minerva 
Baſil Editions for their (f) Patronefs, and hot' Fortune. 
have See7? It js indeed reported of one; that as he 
7:15 Aixyei was drawing of a Horle, . and *had hir 
Cf) 0: -=ps- right in All the reſt, both ſhapes ahd , co- 
252 I read  Jours, but was not well ſatisfy'd" with the 
Teg*egr.Er- draught he had made of a puff of Froth 
Sena bgs Mer that was temper'd by the "Bit, and 
yrame from WIE. EIT 
E:00n, work, Wr9ugat out with faint Breathing, and 
| theretore had often wiped it off ; but that 
at length | be in a great fume ſtruck his 
Pencil at a ' venture full of Colours as it 
was apainſt * the Boards, and thar, as it 
I'ghr, ro admiration it made a, moſt Jive- 
ly impreſs, and fo flPd up what was de- 
fective in the Piece, This is the only 
artificial work 'of Fortune that Hiſtory 
mentions, "They cvery where make uſe 
b- E 7 > 


— 


Val. III. Of Fortune. 7 
of Rules, Lines, Meafures and Arithme- 

tical Proportions, that their work miy no 

where have in them any thing that is 

caſual. or fortuitous. And” the rtuth is, 

Arts are ftiled a fort of petty Wiſdoms 

though they might Ve tiiuch better called 

certain Sheddings or Filings of it ſprinkfed 

upon the feveral needfut Services of hu- 

man Life. As. is dbſeurely riddled to 

fo us in the Fire feigted ro have been 

firſt divided by Ptomethejis, and then ſcar- 

rer'd,upþ and down the World. For,jift 

fo, certain little particles and * fragments * Here 1 reaq 
of 'Wildom as it were ctuihbled and bro- dzazcua- 
ken; ſaalf fell into Ranfts and Methiids. mz tor ons. 
It ſeems” therefore very" Ntitige how Ir war with 
can come” to paſs thar. Arts ſhouſd ftarid Pulcobiu:, 

in ,no”need of Fortune' to - compaſs ther 

proper end,” but ' that which is the grea- 

teſt ard taoſt compleat of all Arts, and 

which'is the very Siity of Mans wotth 

and 'commendarion  fh6uld .. prove to 

nothing at all. But there is.a Contdy 

in Jhergping and” {hcketiog of frings, 
which" they Gill the Art 'of Miic; * arid 
"in, Dreffin 7 of Mears, 'Whith we call 'Coo- 
*kery 5 anc in. Wiſhing & Ctoaths , Which 
'we call the Art of Filling And we reach 
our Children How td Þut 'on their Shoos 
and Cloaths , and. to rake os Mear in 
their Right haud , and hol@'their Bread in 
their” |&r ;" "as" being fenfible that 'nor" fo 
much as theſe common things come by 
Fortune, but require attention and heed. 
Bur the ,greareſt things and the moſt” im- 
portatit, "to a happy State-require no Wik 
| | B 4 don, 


na 


Of Fortune. Vol. III. 


dom , nor have any ſhare in rational pro- 
ceeding and forecaſt. Yet no man ever 
wetted Clay and then left it z as if there 
would be Bricks by Chance and Fortune ; 
nor having provided Wool and Leather 
ſat him down and pray'd to Fortune that 
they might be made Cloaths and Shoos 
for him; nor can any man when he hath 
amaſſed together much Gold and Silver 
and furniſht himſelf with a multitude of 
Slaves and Attendents, and encloſed him- 
ſelf in a great Palace with many Gates, 
and ſet out coſtly Couches and Tables, 
fancy to himſelf that if he have not Wil- 
dom with them, theſe thingy will be his 
happineſs and -an undiſturbed', bliſsful and 
unchangeable life. One askt General Jpb;- 
crates, by way of taunt; what he was? 
For he was neither Spearman, nor Archer, 
nor yet bore light Armour : I am (reply'd 
he) one that commands and uſes all theſe. 
In like manner Wiſdom is it ſelf neither 
Gold, nor Silver, nor Fame, nor Wealth, 
nor Health, nor Strength, nor Beauty. 
What then-is it 2 Tt is what can uſe all theſe 
with Decoron, and by means of which 
every one of theſe is made comfortable, 
commendable and uſeful, and without which 
they become uſeleſs, unprofitable and pre» 
judicial; and the. burthen and ſhame of 
their poſſeſſors. Heſiods . Prometheus there- 
fore gives very good advice 'to- Epime- 
theus. | «+ ok. 


© Brother be fare you never = 
4 Boon from Joye but give s him backs 
Meaning 


”W” 


vA 


Vol. IIL Of Fortune. 


Meaning things of Fortune and External. 
For as it. he had bid him not to play on a 
Flute'if ignorant of Mufic , nor'to read a 
Book if he knew not his Letters, nor to ride 
if he underſtood not a Horſe ; ſo it would 
be if he adviſed him not to govern jf a 
Fool, not to be a rich man if a Miſer, and « p;_. » g 
not'tro Marry if apr to be Ruld bya Wo- |, 1.24 
man. For as Demoſthenes ſaith, * ſucceſs a rapes 
bove deſert js to-Fools an eccafion of mil- ; Lhe vrinted 
thinking, yes, and good Fortune above de- in the Aldine 
ſert is to the unwiſe an occaſion of miſc and Baſil Edie 
doing. | by RP: AS 
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of VERTUE ard VICE 


+ Made Engliſh our of rhe Greek Jy 


* For Th I 
read iy. 


the ſame Hand, 


Man warm not by warming him them- 
. ſelves, or by imparting heat to him 
(for every Garment is of it ſelf Cold, which 
1s the reaſon that we ſee thoſe that are very 
hot and in a Feaver often ſhifting and 
changing one thing for another ;) but what 
heat a Man exhales out of himſelf, that the 
Garment lying -cloſe to his body keeps toge- 
ther and contracts , and when it hath dri- 
ven it inward, it will rot ſuffer it again to 
diſfipate. This being the very caſe of exrer- 
nal Aﬀairs too, is it that cheats Vulgar 
Heads, by making them think that if they 
might but encloſe themſelves in great hou- 
ſes, and heap rogether abundance of Slaves 
and Riches, they might then live to their 
own minds, But an agreeable and gay life 
is not to be faynd without us; on the con= 
trdry it-is Nth that out of his own temper, 
as out of a Spring adds pleaſure and gaye- 
ty to the things about him. 


[ T'S apparent that Cloaths make a 


The Houſe looks merrier when the Fire burns. 
And 


Vol II. Of Pertie ant Vice: 11 
And Wealth is the more'agreeible,and Fame 

and Power the more reſplendent when they 

have the joy of the mind to accompany 

them. Since we ſee how that through a 

mild and tame diſpoſition men can bear Po» 

verty , Baniſhment and old! Age ealily and 

ſweetly. For as Odours..perture Thred- : 

bare Coats and poor: \Rags, while Prince 4 gp, #. &- 
Anchiſes * Wcer ſent forth a loarhſom (pu-7 2,01 ae. 


rulences. with Turnchus. 
+ For xamt 
hen the foul Tent *: drift ot his Ptrple Robe. (p/;ce 1aEovs 
Even ſo'every ſtate and condition of Life, ,, . 22,png. 
If accompanied with Vertue, is undiſturbed - 
and'delightful. Bur whert Vice is intermixt, 
it renders even the things that appear ſplen-, 
did,fumptizous and magnificent molt ſtifte= 
ful, nauſcous and uriacceptable to the pol- 
—_— ” 


This man's thought happy in the Market-Place,, 

But when be ope's his doorg, Hell 5s his Caſe. _ 
The Woman ' Rules all, commands; and. 
brawls. Though one. may without, any 
great difficulty get "rid of 2 wicked ctols- 
grain'd Wife,if he be but a Man and not a 
Slave. But a Man tannot write a Bill of 
Divorce to his Vice ; and thereby free him- 
felf from further trouble, 'end procure his 
own repoſe by living a part ; but it ſtill co- 
habits with him and Final in his very bow- 
els, ard cleaves to him both by night and 
—_—_—— I 


G 


Of Vertue and Vice, Val.1ll, 
 Teburns without a Torch, nuakgs green old Age: 


Being through it's vain glory a burthenſom 
fellow-traveller; and rhrough' its voracity a 
chargeable' Table-conipanion, and a trou- 
bleſom Bed-fellow'by breaking and ſpoiling 
ones ſleep at night with cares, -anxieties and 


*Fcr 31 read ſurmiſes, For * when they do- {leep, their 


Fug, 


* For edwu- 
Acts I read 
& cidwaors, 
with F. Ste- 
Vers, 


body is indeed-at reſt "and quiet, ' bur their 


mind is through ſuperſtition' in 'Terrours, 


Dreams and Frights. 


When in my flumbers ſorrows fill me | 
Then frighiful Dreams and Viſions kill me, 
v1 | ſaith one, 
Juſt thus. Envy, Fear, Anger and Luſt 


affect us. For by day-rime our Vice by 
looking abroad and faſhioning her ſelf to 


the manners of others , grows ſhame-fac'd 


and finds her ſelf oblig'd ro mask her own 
diſorders, and does not yield her ſelf up 
wholly ro her appetites , but oftentimes re- 
fiſts and ſtruggles with them, Bur in times 
of ſleep, when it eſcapes both the opinions 
of Men and the Laws, and is at the ,remo- 
teſt diſtance from ' awe and reſpe&, it. ſtirs 
every deſire, and raiſes up its malignity and 
lewdneſs. For zt attemprs (as. Plato ſpeaks) 
the embraces of a Mother, it purveys unlawful 
Meats, and refrains trom no ſort of Action, 
enjoying Villany, as far as it is practicable, 
* in Shades and Phantoms, that end in no 
real pleaſure or accompliſhment of defire ; 
but have only Power to ſtir up and,enrage 
diſorders and diſtempers. Where then is the 
pleaſure of Vice, it there be no where to 

Oo be 
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be found either freedom from care, or ex- 
 emption from trouble, or fatisfaCtion, or ut 
diſturbedneſs, or repoſe : A found comple- 
xion and good health of body gives indeed 
both place and birth to the fleſhes pleaſures ; 
but there canhot be” engendred a gayety 
and chearfulneſs in the mind, unleſs undaun- 
redneſs, affurancE or an immoveable ſerenity 
be the foundation.. 'Nay if ſome hope'or 
fatisfaction ſhould fimper” a little, this would 
be ſoon  puddled © and difturb'd by forme 
ſuddain eruption of care, like a ſmooth Sea 
by a Rock. Heap up Gold, gather toge- 
ther Silver, raiſe up Walks, fill your houſe 
with Slaves, and the Town with Debtors, 
if you do not appeale the: diſorders of your 
own mind, and {tint your unfatiable defare 
and deliver your ſelf from fears and cares, 
you do bur rack-Winefor' a maiii"d"Fea- 
ver, and adminiſter Honey to a man di- 
ſturbed with Choler, and prepare Meat and 
good Cheer for people that have the Flux 
or Gripes, who can neither retain it, nor be 
ſtrengthen'd by it, but are over and above 
ſpoiled by ir. Do you not ſee how ſick per- 
ſons loath, ſpit out and refuſe the fineſt and 
* mbſt coſtly Meats, though they be pro- * For may? 
fer'd and forc*'d upon them : and how again 7wics ge. I 
when their complexion alters, and good Spi- read anawre- 
rits, ſweet blood, and a connatural heat is Aicam, 
engender'd, they get up and gladly and 
willingly eat brown Bread, Cheeſe and 
Creſles ? Such a diſpoſition as this, is it that 
Reaſon works in the mind: And you will 
have ſufficiency if you will but learn what 
a Rotable and generous mind is, You will 

live 
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live luxuriouſly i in Poverty and be a Prince ; 


rivate life as with that of a General or 
. . If you once apply to Philoſophy you 


| td will be as much in love with a vacant 


'willr never live without pleaſure, but you will 


learn. to .be every where pleas'd and with 


_every thing. You will be pleas'd with 
. Wealth for making you eneficial to many, 


and with Poverty. for not having much to 


care. for: With Fame for being honour'd, 


and with Rey for being unenvied. 


* Plutarch's 
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Conjugal Precepts Dedicated to Polli- 


anus and Emidice. 


Tranſlated from the GREEK. Zy John Phik- 
lips, ' Geyt. | 


O W that the Nuptial Ceremonies are over 


N ' and that the Prieſteſs of Ceres has joyned ye 
4 "both together ' in the Bands of Matrimony, 


according to the Cuſtom of the Country, 1 thought a 
ſhort Diſcourſe of this nature might not be. either unace. 
ceptable or unſeaſonable, but. rather ſerve as a ak 
Epithalamiznn to congratulate your happy CenjunCtion. 
More eſpecially fince there can be nothing mgre uſeful 
in Conjugal Society, then the obſervance of wiſe agd, 
wholeſom Precepts, ſuirable to the Harmony of Marri- 
monial Conyetſe. For among the variety of Muſical 
Moods and Meaſures, there is one which. is call'd | 
pothoras, a fort of compoſition to the Flute and Haboy, 
made uſe of to encourage generous Barbs, when fainting 
in the Chariot Races. But Philoſophy being furniſh'd 
with many noble and profirable Diſcourſes, there is nor 
any one {ubje& that deſerves a meer and more ſerious 
{tudy, then that of Wedloc,: Whereby they who are 
efigag'd in a long Community 6f Bed angd* Bowd, are 
more ſtedfaſtly United in Aﬀetion, * and . made more 
| Es RT. ne Do 
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pliable one to another in humour and condition, To 
this purpoſe, having reduced under ſeveral ſhort Heads 
and Similies, ſome certain Inſtrutions and Admonitions 
which you, astutur'd up in Philoſophy, have frequently 
already heard, I ſend ye the ColleQtion as a preſent, be- 
ſeeching the Muſes fo with their Preſence to affiſt the 
Goddeſs Venus, that the Harmony of your mutual S6- 
ciety and Comparoncy in domeſtic Diligences, may out- 
cry the melodious Concords of Lute or Harp, while 
living uryted together by Reaſon and Philoſophy. 

1. Therefore it was, that the Ancients plac'd the 
Statue of Venus by that of Mercury; to {ignihe, that the 
Pleaſures of Matrimony chiefly conliſts in the ſweetneſs 
of Converſation : They alſo ſet the Graces and Sudela, 
the Goddeſs of Eloquence together ; to ſhew, that the 
marrkd couple were only to a&t by perſwaſion, and not 
to uſe the violences of wrangling and contention. 

2. Solon adviſed, that the Bride ſhould eat a Quince 
before ſhe entred the Nuptial Sheets ; intimating thereby 
in my opinion, that the Man was to expect his firſt 
Pleafures from the Breath and Speech of his new mar- 
ried Bedfellow ; then which nothing renders the touch 
of the Lip more agreeable and delightful. 

5. In Beorza it is the cuſtom, what time they Vail the 
Virgin Bride, to fer upon her Head a Chaplet of wild 
Aſparagus, which from .a thorny ſtalk affords a moſt de- 
licious Fruit. To let us underſtand, that a new mar- 
ried Woman diſcreetly brooking at the beginning the 
firſt diſtaſts of Marriage reſtraint, grows yielding] 
complailant at length, and makes conforming Wedlock 
a happineſs to each. And indeed ſuch Husbands who 
cannot bear with lictle Diſdains, and firſt froppiſhneſs of 
Imprudent Youth, till reQithed by kind 4 winning 
moderation, are like to thoſe that chuſe the ſower 
Grapes, and leave to others the ripe delicious cluſters. 
Oa the other {1de, thoſe young Ladies that diſoblige and 

diſquier 
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diſquiet their Husbands in their firſt Embraces, may 
be well compar'd to thoſe that patiently endure the 
ſting, bur fling away the Honey. Therefore it be- 
hoves thoſe People who are newly married to avoid 
the firſt occaſions of Diſcord and Diſlention ; confider- 
ing that Veſſels newly form'd, are ſubje& to be bruis'd 
and put out of ſhape by many ſlight accidents, but when 
the materials come once to be ſettled and harden'd by 
time, nor Fire nor Sword will hardly prejudice the ſolid 
Subſtance. 

Fire takes ſpeedy hold of Straw or Hares Fur ; but 
then as ſoon goes out again, unleſs fed with an addition 
of more fewel. Thus that fame love, whole flames are 
only nouriſh'd by heat of Youth, and looſer Charms of 
Beauty, ſeldom proves of long continuance, or grows 
to wedlock maturity , unleſs it have taken a deep 10»t in 
Conformity of Manners, or that their mutual Aﬀection 
be enlivened by the intermixture of Souls as well as 
Bodies ; while Prudence and Diſcretion feed the noble 
Flame. 

5. They who bait their Hooks with intoxicated 
Drugs, with little pains fſurprize the hungry Fiſh, but 
then they prove unfavory to the taſte, and dangerous to 
eat. Thus Women that by the force of Charms and 
Philters, endeavour to ſubdue their Husbands to the 
ſatisfaction of their pleaſure, or to heighren their Im- 
potency, become at length the Wives of Madmen, Sots 
and Fools. For they whom the Sorcereſs Circe had en- 
chanted, being then no better then Swine and Aſſes, 
were no longer able to pleale or do her Service. Burt 
ſhe lov'd Ubſſes entirely, whoſe Prudence avoided her 
venomous Intoxications, and rendered his Converſation 
highly grateful. And therefore they who rather chuſe 
to be the Miſtreſſes of ſencelels Witrals, then the obe- 
dient Wives of wiſe and ſober Husbands, are like thoſe 
People that prefer miſguidance of the Blind, before the 

IX K--- _ _ Conduct 
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Condut of them that can ſee and know the way. 
They will not believe that Paſiphae, the Conſort of a 
Prince, could ever be enamour'd of a Bull, and yet them- 
ſelves are ſo extravagant, as to abandon the Society of 
their Husbands, 'Men of Wiſdom, Temperance and 
Gravity, and betake themſelves to the Beſtial Erabraces 
of Riot and Debauchery. 

6. Some Men either unable or unwilling to mount 
themſelves into their. Saddles, through Inbrmity or Lazi- 
neſs, teach their Horſes to fall upon their Knees, and 
1 that poſture to receive their Riders. In like manner 
there are ſome Perſons, who having married young La- 
dies, not leſs conſiderable for the Nobilicy of their 
Birth, then their wealthy Dowries, take little care 
themſelves to improve the advantages of fuch a 
ſplendid ConjunCtion, but with a ſevere ' moroſenefs, 
labour to depreſs and degrade their Wives, proud 
of the Maſtery, and vaunting in Domeſtic Tyranny. 
Whereas in this Caſe, it becomes a Man to ufe the 
Reins of Government with as equal regard to the qua- 
liry _ dignity of the Woman, as to the Stature of the 

orle, | 

7. We behold the Moon then fhining with a full and 
olorious Orb, when fartheſt diſtant from the Sun ; but 
as ſhe warps back again to meet her: Illuſtrious Mate, 
the nearer ſhe makes her approach, the more fhe is 
Eclipſed until no longer ſeen. Quite otherwiſe a Wo- 
man ought to diſplay the Charms of her Vertue, and 
the ſweerne(s of her Diſpoſition in her Husbands preſence, 
but in his abſence, to retire to filence and refervednefs 
at home. | | 

8. Norcan we approve the ſaying of Herodeenz, that 
a Woman lays alide her modeſty with her ſhift. For 
ſurely then it is that a chaſt Woman chiefly vails her 
ſelf with baſhfulneſs, when in the privacies of - matri- 


monial Duties, Exceſs of Love, and Maiden Reverence, 
become 
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become the ſecret Signals and Teſtimonies of mutual 
affection. 

g. As inn Muſical Concords, when the upper ſtrings 
are tuned exattiy to their Ofaves, the Baſe is always 
lowdeſt, ſo in weil regulated and well order'd Families, 
all things” are carried on with the harmonious conſent 
and agreement of both Parties but the condu& and con- 
trivance chiefly redounds to the reputation and manage- 
ment of the Husband. 

Io. It isa common Proverb, that the Sun is too 
ſtrong for the North-wind ; for the more the Wind 
ruffles and ſtrives to force a Man's upper Garment from 
his Back, the faſter he holds it, and the cloſer he wraps 
it about his Shoulders. But he who fo briskly defended 
himſelf from being plunder'd' by the Wind; when once 
the Sun begins to ſcal'd the Air, all in a dr#pping ſwear, 
is then conftrained to throw away not only his flowing 
Garment, but his Tunic alſo. Fhis puts us in mind of 
the practiſe of molt Women, who being limired by their 
Husbands in their Extravagancies of Fealting and Su- 
perfluities of Habit, preſently fill the Houſe with noiſe 
and uproar ; whereas, if they would bur iufter themſelves 
to be convinc'd by Reafon and ſoft Perſwalion, they 
would of themſelves acknowledge their Vanity, and ſub- 
mit to Moderation. 

I1. Cato ejefted a certain Roman out of the Senate, 
for kiſfing his Wife in the prelence of his Daughter: 
"Tis true, the puniſhment was ſomewhat too ſevere ; 
but if kiſſing, and colling, and hugging in the {1ght of 
others be ſo unſeemly, as indeed it is, how much more 
undecent is it to jowr, and brawl, and maunder one at 
dnother, while Strangers are in Company ? If lawtul 
Familiarity and Carefles between Man and Wife, are 
not to be allow'd, but in their private Retirements ; ſhall 
the bitter interchanges and loud diſcoveries of inve- 
Qive and inconſiderate Paſſion, be thovghit an enter- 
| C 2 fairiment 
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rainment pleaſingly proper for unconcern'd and public 
Ears ? 

12. As there is little or no uſe to be made of a Mir- 
rour, though in a frame of Gold enchas'd with all the 
ſparkling variety of the richeſt Gems, unleſs ic render 
back the true Gi1militude of the Image it receives ; fo is 
there nothing of proft in a wealthy Dowry, unleſs the 
Conditions, the "Temper, the Humour of the Wife be 
conformable to |the natural Diſpoſition and -Inclination 
of the Husband ; and that he ſees the Vertues of his 
own mind exaCtly repreſented in hers. Orif a fair and 
beautiful Glafs that makes a fad and penſive Viſage look 
jocund and gay, or a wanton and fmiling Countenance 
thow penſive and mournful, is therefore preſently re- 
jeCted as of no value ; thus may not ſhe be thought an 
angry, pevith and importunate Woman, that louts and 
lowrs upon the Careſles of a Husband, and when he 
courts the Paſtime of her Aﬀe&ions, entertains him with 
Frumps and Taunts; bur when ſhe finds him ſerious 
in bulineſs, allvres kim then, with her unſeaſonable 
toyings to Pleaſure and Enjoyment? For the one is an 
oftence of impertinency ; the other a Contempt of her 
Husbands Kindneſs. But as Geometricians afhrm, that 
Lines and Surfaces are not moy'd of themſelves, but 
according to the motions of the Bodies to which they 
belong, fo it behoves a Woman to challenge no pecu- 
liar Paſſion or AﬀeRion as her own, but to ihare with 
her Husband in his Buſineſs, in his Recreations, in his 
Cares and in his Mirth, 

12. As they who are offended to ſee their Wives eat 
and drink freely in their Company, do bur whet their 
Appetites to glut and gormandize in Corners by theme 
ſelves; ſo they who refuſe to frolic in Retirement with 
their Wives; or to let 'em participate of their private 
Paiſtimes and dailiances, do but inſtru them to cater for 
themſelves their own Pleaſures and Delights. 

| 14. The 
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4. The Perſian Kings, when they contain them- 
ag within the limits of their uſual Banquets, ſuffer 
their married Wives to fit down at their Tables ; bur 
when they once defign to indulge the Provocations of 
Amorous Hears and Wine, then fend away their Wives 
and call for their Concubines, their Gyplies and their 
Songſtreſſes, with their Laſcivious Tunes and wanton 
Galliards. Wherein they do well, not thinking it pro- 
per to debauch their Wives with the tipſie Frolics and 
diflolute Extravagancies of their Intemperance. 

If therefore any private Perſon, ſway'd by the unruly 
motions of his Incontinency, happen ar any time to 
make a trip with a kind ſhe-friend, or his Wives Cham- 
ber-maid, it becomes not the Woman preſently to 
lowre and take Pepper i'th* Noſe, but rather to believe, 
that it was his reſpect ta her, which made him unwilling 
ſhe ſhould behold the Follics of Ebriety and fowl Ine 
ternperance. 

I5. Princes that be addifted tro Muſic, encreafe the 
Number of excellent Muſicians : If Lovers of Learn- 
ng, all men ſtrive ro Excel in Reading and in Eloquence : 
If given to martial Exerciſes, a military Ardor fowlſes 
ſtreight the drowlſie {loath of all their Subje&ts. Hus- 
bands thus efteminately Cinical only teach their Wives 
t5 Paint and Poliſh rhemfelves wich borrowed Luſtre: 
The ſtudious of Poſtures, render 'em Immodeſt and 
Whoriſh : On the other {ide, Men of ſerious, honeſt 
and vertuous Converſations make ſober, chalt and pru- 
dent Wives. 

15. A young Lacedemomian Laſs being ask'd by an 
Acquaintance of hers, whether ſhe had yer embrac'd 
her Husband 2 Made anſwer, no ; but that he had em- 
braced her. And after this manner in my Opinion, it 
behoves an honeſt Woman t9 behave her ſelf roward 
her Husband, never to ſhun, nor to diſdain the Carcfles 
and Dallianc:s of his amorous Inclinations when he 


C 1 him- 
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hienſelf begins ; but never her ſelf to ofter the firlt 


occaſion of provocation : For the one favours of Impu- 
dent Harlotry ; the other diſplays a Female Pride and 
Imperiouſneſs void of conjugal AﬀeCtion. 

17. It bchoves not a Woman to make peculiar and 
private Friendſhips of her own, but only to correſpend 
with her Husbands Acquaintance, and his Familiars 
alone to eſteem as hers. Now as the Gods are our 
chiefeſt and moſt beneficial Friends, it behoves her only 
to worſhip and adore thoſe Deities, which her Husband 
Reputes and Reverences for ſuch. But as for quaint 
Opinions and ſuperſtitious Innovations, let *em be ex- 
terminated from her outermoſt "Threſhold. For no 
Sacrihces or Services can be acceptable to the Gods 
performed by Women, as it were by ſtealth, and in 
Secrets without the Knowledge of the Husband. | 

18. Plato aflerts thoſe Cities to be the moſt happy 
2nd beſt regulated, where theſe Expreſſions, Thx % mine, 
This is not mine, are ſeldomeſt made uſe of, For that 
then the Citizens enjoy in Common, fo far as is con- 
ventent, thoſe things that are of greateſt Importance. 
But in Wedloc thoſe Exprefſions are utterly to be abo- 
liſhed; unlefs it be as the Phyſicians fay, that the right 
ſide being bruiſed or beaten, communicates its pain to 
the lefr. For ſo indeed as the Husband ought to Sym- 
pathize in the Sorrows and Afiictions of the Woman, 
much more does it become the Wife to be ſenſible of 
the Miſeries and Calamities of the Husband. To the 
intent, that as knots are made faſt by knitting the bows 
of a Thread one within another, ſo the Ligaments of 
conjugal Society may be ftrengthen'd by the mutual 
enterchange of Kindneſs and AﬀeCtion. This Nature 
her fcif inſtructs us, by mixing us in our Bodies ; 
while the takes apart from each, and. then blending the 
whole together, produces a Subltance common to both ; 
to the end that neither might be able ro diſcern or di- 
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finguiſh what was belonging to another, or lay claim 
to aſſured Propriety, "Therefore is Community of E- 
ſtate and Purſes chiefly requilite among married Couples, 
whoſe principal aim it ought to be ro mix and incor- 
porate their Purchaſes and Disburſements into one Sub- 
ſtance, neither pretending to call this hers, or that his, 
but accounting all inſeparately peculiar to both. How- 
ever as in a Goblet, where the proportion of Harer 
exceeds the Juice of the Grape, yer ſtill we call the 
mixture Wine ; in like manner the Houſe and Eftate 
mult be reputed the Poflz{fion of the Husband, although 
the Woman brought the chieteſt Parr. 

19. Helena was Coverous, Paris Luxurious : on the 
other ſide, Vhſſes was Prudent, Penelope Chaſt. Happy 
therefore was the Match: berween the latter ; bur the 
Nuprials of the former brought an 1iad of Miſeries as 
well upon the Greeks as Barbarians. 

20. The queſtion being put by ſome of his Friends 
to a certain Roman, why he had put away his Wite, 
both Sober, Beautiful, Chaſt and Rich ? The Gentle- 
man putting forth his Foot, aud ſhewing his Buskin, 
Is not this, faid he, a new handſom compleat Shooe, yet na 
Mn but my ſelf knows where it pinches me? 'T herefore 
ought not a Woman to boaſt either of her Dower, 


' her Parentage or Beauty ; but in ſuch things as moſt 


delight a Husband, pleafantneſs of Converle, ſweetnels 
of Diſpoſition, and briskneſs of Humour, there, to ſhew 
nothing of harſhneſs, nothing diſtaſteful, nothing of- 
fenlive, but from day today to ſtudy Behaviour jocund, 
blithe and conformable ro his 'Temper. For as Phyfis 
tians are much more afraid of Fevers, that proceed from 
hidden Cauſes, which have. been by little and little con- 
tratting for a long time together, then thoſe that re- 
ceive their Nouriſhment from apparent and manifeſt 
unconcoctions ; thus, if daily continued, the petty Snubs 


and Frumps between Man and Wife, though perhaps 
C 4 unknown 
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unknown to others, are of that force, that above all 
things elſe they canker conjugal AﬀeCtion, and deſtroy 
the pleaſure of Cahabiration. 

12. King Philip ſo far doted on a fair Theſſalien 
Lady, that ſhe was ſuſpc&ed ro have uſed ſome private 
Arts of Faſcination towards him. Wherefore Olympias 
laboured to get the ſuppos'd Sorcereſs into her Power. 
But when the Queen had viewed her well, and duly 
examin'd her Beauty, beheld the Graces of her Deport- 
ment, and conlider'd her Diſcourſe beſpake her no 
leſs then a Perſon of noble Deſcent and Education , 
Hence, fond Suſpitions, hence vainer Calunmies, ſaid ſhe, for 
T plainly find the Charms which thou makeſt uſe of are #n thy 
ſelf. Certainly therefore a lawful Wife ſurpaſſes the 
common acceptation of Happineſs, when without enhan- 
cing the Advantages of her Wealth, Nobility and Form, 
or vaunting the Poſlefſion of Venus's Ceſtus it ſelf, ſhe 
makes it her buſineſs to win her Husbands AﬀeQion by 
her Vertue and Sweetneſs of Diſpolition. 

22. Another time the ſame Ohmpias, underſtanding 
that a young Courtier had married a Lady, beautiful 
indeed, but of no good Report, Sure, faid ſhe, the Hot- 
ſpur had little Brains , otherwiſe 'he would never have 
married his Eyes. For they are Fools, who in the choice 
of a Wife, believe the Report of their Sight or Fingers ; 
like thoſe who telling out the Portion in their Thoughts, 
take the Woman upon content, never examining what 
her Conditions are, or whether proper to make hima hc 
Wife or no ? 

' 2.2. Socrates was wont to give this able to young 
Men, that accuſtom themſelves to their Looking-glaſles, 
if ill-favour'd, to corre their Deformity by the Pra- 
Etice of Vere: If handſom, not to blemiſh their out- 
ward Form with inward Vice. In like manner it would 
not be ,amiſs, for a Miſtreſs of a Family, when ſhe 
bolds her Mirror in her Hands, to diſcourſe her 'own 

| thoughts ; 
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thoughts ; if deformed thus, Should I prove Lewd and FFic- 
hed too. On' the other fide, thus the Fair one, What if 
chaſt befide ? For it adds a kind of Veneration to a Wo- 
man not ſo handſom , that ſhe is more belov'd for the 
Perfections of her Mind than the outſide Graces of her 
Body. | | 
| _- Dionyfius the Tyrant of Sicih ſent ſeveral coſtly 
Preſetits of Rich Apparel, Neck-laces and Bracelets to 
rhe Daughters of Lyſander, which however the Father 
would never permit the Virgins to accept, faying, Theſe 
gaudy Preſents wil! procure more Infamy than Honour to my 
Daughters, ' And: indeed, before Lyſanders time, $ opbocles 
in one of his Tragedies had uttered the following ſen- 
rence to the ſame effe&t. 


Miſtake noe, faly Wretch, this Pompous Triman 
Rather diſpraces, then proclaims thee Great, 
And ſhews. the Rage of thy Laſcivious feat. 


For as Crates ſaid, that is Ornament which adorns ; and 
that adorns a Womar' whichrenders her moſt deſerving. 
An honour conferr'd upon her, not by the Luſtre of Gold, 
the ſparkling of Emeraulds and Diamonds, nor ſplendour 
of the Purple TinCture, but by the real Embelliſhments 
of Gravity, Diſcretion, Humility and Modeſty. 

"25. They who offer to Funo, as the Goddeſs of Wed- 
loc, never Conſecrate the Gall with the other parts of 
the Sacrifice, but having drawn it forth, they caſt it be- 
hind the Altar,” . Which Conſtitution 'of-the Law-giver 
fairly implys, that all manner of Paſſionate Anger and 
Bitterneſs of Reproach ſhould be Exterminated from 
the Threſholds of Nuptial Cohabitation. Not but that 
a certain kind of Auſteriry becomes the Miſtreſs of a 
Family ; which however ſhould be like that of Wine, 
profirable and delightful, not like Alces , biting and medi- 
cinally ungrateful to the Palate. © - 

' 26, Plato obſerving the moroſe and ſowre humour of 
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Xenocrates,otherwiſe a Perſon of great Vertue and Worth, 
admoriſh'd him to Sacrifice to the Graces, In like man- 
ner,, I am of opinion- that it behoves a Woman of mo- 
deration to crave the Affiſtance of the: Graces, in her 
behaviour towards her Husband , thereby (according to 
the ſaying of Merrodorus) to. render their Society mutu« 
ally harmonious to each other, and to perſerve her from 
being waſpiſhly proud, out of a conceit of her Fidelity 
and Vertue, For it becomes not a frugal Woman to be 
negleCttul of decent Neatrneſs, nor out of an awtul re- 
ſpect to her Husband,. to refrain complacency in her 
converſation ; ſeeing that as the over-rigid humour of a 
Wife renders her honeſty irkſom , fo Sluttery begets a 
hatred of her ſparing and pinching Huſwitry. Infomuch 
that ſhe who is afraid to laugh , or to appear Merry and 
Gay before her Husband, tor fear of waking his Jealou- 
fie , may be ſaid to refemble another that forbears to 
anoint her ſelf at all, leaſt ſhe ſhould be thought to uſe 
unneceflary or Harlotry Perfumes ; or to be like ſuch a 
one that negleCts to waſh her Face, to avoid the Suſpiti- 
on of Painting. Thus we find that Poets and Orators, 
who delire to ſhun the tyring tediouſneſs of a low, vulgar 
and drowlie Style, ingeniouſly labour to detain and move 
both their Readers and their Auditors by the Quaintneſs 
of their Invention, Grandeur of the Subject, and Live- 
ly Repreſentation of the Humours and Conditions which 
they bring upon the Stage. From whence a diſcreet Mi- 
ſtreſs of a Family may likewiſe learn to avoid all manner 
of oyer-nice Curioſity ard ſqueamiſh Aﬀectation, all ex- 
ceſs of Jollity, ſavouring of the Curtiſan, and every 
thing tending to profule Pomp ;, which does not hinder 
her however from uſing that freedom with her Husband 
in her uſual Sports and familiar Carefſes, which the Gra- 
ces themſelves allow at ſeaſonable rimes with an <qual 
mixture of Modeſty and Pleaſure. Nevertheleſs, it there 


be any Woman ſoſfevereand reſerv'd by Nature, that no 
; | ; means 
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means can be found ta make her blithe and fportive, ir 


behoves her Husband to give way to her Temper ; and 
as Phocion anſwered Antipater, who commanded him to 
do an ill thing that misbecame his Quality , I carnot be thy 
Friend, and flatter thee at one and the ſame time. In like 
manner ought a Man to reſt fatished with the Vertues of 
a chaſte Wife, tho her ſerious Diſpoſition will not permit 
her to act the airy part of a Miſtreſs. 

2.7. 'The Egyptian Women were antiently never wont 
ro wear ſhoes; to the end' they might accuſtom them- 
ſelves to ſtay at home. But altogether different is the 
Humour of our Women ; for they, unleſs allowed their 
Jewels, their Bracelets and Necklaces, their gaudy Velt- 
ments, Gowns and Petticoats, all beſpangd with Gold, 
and their Embroider'd Buskins, will never ſtir abroad. 

2.8. Theano, as ſhe was dreffing her ſelf one Morning 
in ker Chamber, by chance diſcover'd ſome Part of her 
Naked Arm. Upon which, one of the Company cry- 
ing out, Oh, what a lovely Arm is there ! *Tis very true, 
faid ſhe, but yet not common. Thus ought a-chaſt and ver- 
tuous Woman to keep not only her naked Arms from 
open View, but to lock up her very Words, and ſet a' 
Guard upon her Lips, eſpecially in the company of 
Strangers, in regard there is nothing which ſooner dif- 
covers the Qualities and Conditions of a Woman than 
her Diſcourſe. 

2.9. Phidias made the Statue of Venus at Elis,with one 
foot upon the ſhell of a Tortoife ; to {1gnihe two great 
duties of a vertuous Woman, which are to keep home 
and be ſilent. For ſhe is only to ſpeak to her Husband, 
or by her Husband. Nor is ſhe to take amils the utter- 
ing her Mind in that manner, through anather, more 
proper Organ. 

20. Princes and Rings honour themfelves in giving 
honour to Philoſophers and Learned Men. On the 0- 
ther fide, Great Perſonages admir'd and* courted by 

PI 4 | ; Philoſo- 
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Philoſophers are no way honour'd by their flatteries 
which are rather a prejudice and ſtain to the Reputation 
of thoſe that uſe 'er. Thus it is with women,who in ho- 
nouring and ſubmitting to their Husbands, procure Hu- 
nour and Reſpects to their Husbands ; but when they 
firive to get the Maſtery, they become a reproach not 
only to themſelves, but to thoſe that are ſo ignominiouſly 
Hen-peckt. But then again, it behoves a Husband to 
controul his Wite, not as a Maſter does his Vaſlal, bur 
as the” Soul governs the Body ; with the gentle hand of 
mutual Friendſhip and reciprocal Aﬀection. For as the 
Soul commands the Body , without being ſubje& to its 
Pleaſures and inordinate Deſires : In like manner ſhould 
2 Man fo exerciſe his Authority over his Wite, as to ſoften 
ir with Complaiſance and kind Requiral of her loving 
fubmiſſion. = 
21. Philoſophers aſſert, that of Bodies which conſiſt 
of {everal parts, ſome are compos'd of parts diſtinct and 
feparate, as a Navy, or Army Royal: Others of conti- 
uous Parts,” as a Houſe or a Ship : And others of parts 
united at the firſt conception, equally partaking of Life 
and Motion and growing together, as are the bodies of 
all living Creatures. Thus, where People wed for pure 
affection, that Marriage may b2 faid to reſemble thoſe 
Bodies, whole parcs are ſolidly fixt together. They who 
marry for the ſake of .great Portions, or elſe defirous of 
Off-ſpring,are like to Bodies , whoſe parts are contigu= 
ous and cleave cloſe to one another ; and they who only 
Bed together, if there be any ſuch, reſemble Bodies 
whoſe parts are diſtinct, and without dependency. Now 
as Phylitians ſay, that Liquids are the only Bodies which 
moſt eaſily intermix without any difference of propriety 
. or reſpect one with another ; ſo ſhould it be ſaid of Peo- 
ple joyn'd together in Matrimony, that there is a perfect 
mixture of Bodies and Eſtates, of Friends and Relations, 


Therefore the Roman Law prohibits new Married "or 
ore | an A 
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ple from giving and receiving mutual preſents one from 
another, not that they ſhould not participate one with 
another, but to ſhew that they were not to enjoy any 
rhing, but what they poſſeſs'd in Common. | 
\ 22. In Leprtis a City of Lilya, it was an antient cu- 
ftom for the Bride, the next day after the Nuptial fo- 
lemnity, to ſend home to the Mother of the Bridegroom, 
to borrow a Boyler, which ſhe not only refusd to lend, 
but ſent back word, that ſhe had none to ſpare. To the 
end,that the new marry'd Woman, having by that means 
try'd the diſpoſition of her Mother-in-Law , if after» 
wards ſhe found the humour of her Step-dame peeviſh 
and perverſe, ſhe might with more patience brook her 
unkindneſs, as being no more than what ſhe _—_— 
Rather it becomes the Daughter to avoid all occalions of 
diſtaſt. For it is natural to ſome Mothers to be jea« 
lous that the Wife deprives her of that filial tenderneſs 
which ſhe exp:Cts from her Son. For which there is no 
better cure than for a Wife fo to contrive the gaining of 
her Husbands Love, as not to lefſen or withdraw his 
aftetion from his Mother. | 

_ 33. 'Tis generally obferved, that Mothers are fondeſt 
of their Sons, as expeCting from them their future aſh * 
ſtance, when they grow into years; and that fathers are 
kindeſt to their Daughters, as ſtanding moſt in need of 
their Paternal ſuccor. And perhaps out of that mutual 
reſpe& which the Man and his Wife bear one to ano- 
ther, there may ſeem to be a milplacing of their eſteem 
and deference to others , improperly here beſtow'd, and 
more neglected where more properly due. Burt this plea- 
ſing controverfie- ts eaſily reconcil'd. For it becomes a 
Woman to ſhew the choiceſt of her refpets, and to be 
more complaiſant to the kindred of her husband, than 
to her own ; to make her complaints ro them, and con- 
ceal her diſcontents from her own Relations. For the 
truſt which ſhe repoſes in them, cauſes them to confide 
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in and her eſteem of them encreaſes their reſpeQs 
to her. 

24. The Commanders of the Grecian Auxiliaries, 
that march'd in aid of Cyrus, gave thele inſtructions to 
their Souldiers , That if cheir Enemies advanc'd hooping 
and following to the combat, they ſhould receive the 
charge, obſerving-.an exaCt ſilence. But on the other ſide, 
it they came on filently, then to rend the Air with their 
Martial ſhouts. This prudent Wives, when their Hus- 
bands in the heat of their paſſion, rant and tear the Houſe 
down, ſhould make no returns,but quietly hold their peace: 
Bur it they only frown out their diſcontents in moody 
anger, then with ſoft Language and gently reaſoning the 
caſe, they thay endeavour to appeaſe and qualihe their 
fury. Rightly therefore are they reprehended by Euri- 
pides, who ititroduce the Harp and other Inſtru- 
ments of Muſic at their Compotations. For Muſic 
ought rather to be made uſe of for the mitigation of 
of wrath, znd to allay the ſorrows of mourning , not to 
heighten the voluptuouſneſs of thoſe that are already 
drown'd in Jollity and delight. Believe your ſelves then 
to be in an error, that ſleep together for pleaſure ; but 
when angry and at variance make two Beds, never at 
that time calling to your aſſiſtance the Goddeſs Venus, 
who better than any other , knows how to apply a pro- 
per remedy to ſuch diftempers; as Homer teaches us, 
where he brings in Funo uſing this expreſſion, 

Tour deadly Feuds will I my ſelf appeaſe, 

And th Amorous Bed ſhall be the charming place 

IVhere all your ſtrife ſhall in einbracing ceaſe. 
For though it becomes a Man and his Wife at all times 
to avoid all occaſions of quarrelling one with another, yet 
& there no time ſo unſeaſonable for contention , as when 
they are between the ſame Sheets: As the Woman in 
difficult labour, faid to thoſe that were about to lay her 
upon her Bed ; for ſaid ſhe, Can this Bed cure theſe 


pains, 
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pains, fince it was'in this very Bed, «that my pleaſures 
were the cauſe of all my throws? And yet thoſe reproa- 
ches and contefts which the Bed-produces, will kardly be 
reconcil'd at any -other time or place. | 

25- Therefore iis Hermoine in-.the right, ſpeaking to 
this effe, in one. of the Tragedies of Euripides, 


The Leud Diſcourſe of Wamen void of ſhame, 


Ruin'd my Honour and my Vertuous Name. 


However theſe miſchiefs rarely happen, but where 
Women at variance and jealous .af their Husbands, not 
only open: their Door, but their Ears, to whole -Chiurms 
of twatling Gofhps that widen the difterence. . For ithen 
it behoves' a prudent Woman to ſhut her Ears, and be- 
ware of liſtening to ſuch enchanting 'Tatlers ;, calling ts 
mind the anſwer of Philip, who being exaſperated by tis 
Friends againſt the Greeks, for curkng and reviling vim, 
notwithſtanding all the benefits they thad receivid ar; his 
hands, \*at would they have done, ſaid he, had we us'd 'emm 
with unkzndnef} and ſeverity? The dameiſhavld be the xe- 
ply of a Prudent Woman to thoſe ſhe Devils, when they 
bewail her condition, and cry, 4 Homan ſo loving,. ſo cthafts 
aud modeſt,and yet abus'd by your Hwwband'!! For thenfhould 
ihe make anſwer, hat would he do, ſhould T injare his Bed, 
and plague him mth continual noiſe ? | 
36. A certain Maſter, whoſe fhve had been run away 
from him for ſeveral Months tagether,atter a long ſearch, 
at length fGnding him ſuddenly in a Work-houfe, Hibere 
could T have deſp'd to meet with thee more to my aiiſh,. thaw 
in ſuch a place as this ? Thus, when a Woman 1is\grown 
jealous af. ber. Husband, and miedirates nothing: but 'pre- 
{ent Livorce, bcfore ſhe be:t00 haſty, lether reaſon with 
her elf a0 this manner : In \what condition would my Rove- 
leſs chooſe to ſee me with greater ſatisfaftion , than as T ame all 
in 4 fret and fume, enrag d againſt my Husboud, and ready to 
abandon both my Houfe and Marriage-Bed together * 
27. The 
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37. ,The Athenians yearly ſolemnize three Sacred Fe- 
ſtivals, when. they begin to Plough. The firſt in the 
Iſland of. Scyros , . in memory of the firſt invention by 
their Anceſtors, of Ploughing .and Sowing ; the ſecond, 
at a place calld Rboria, and the third under the very 
Walls of the City, which they call Buzigion, in com- 
memoration of the firſt {panging of Oxen to the 
Plongh. But more Sacred than all theſe, is the Nupti- 
al Ploughing and Sowing, in order to the Procreation of 
Children. And therefore Sophocles rightly calls Venus 
the Fruitful Cytherea. For. which reaſon it highly imports 
both the Man and the Woman, when bound together 
by the Holy Tye of Wedlock, to abſtain from all un- 
lawful and forbidden Copulation , and from Ploughing 
and Sowing, where they-never deſire to reap any fruit of 
their Labour ; or if the Harveſt come to perfe&tion, they 
conceal and are aſham'd to own it. | 

38. The Orator Gorgias, in a full Aſſembly of the 
Grecians, reſorting from all parts to the 'Ohmpic Games, 
making an Oration to the People, wherein he exhorted 
'em to live in Peace, Unity and Concord, one among 
another, Me/anthzus cryed out aloud, This Man pretends to 
give us advice, and Preaches here in fublick, nothing but Love 
and Onion, who in his own private Family is not able to keep 
his Wife and his Maid from being continually together by the 
Ears, and yet there are only they three in the Houſe. For it 
ſeems that Gorgias had a kindneſs for his Servant, which 
made her Miſtreſs jealous. And therefore it behoves that 
Man to have his Family in exquiſite order, who will un- 
dertake to regulate the failing of his Friends, or the pub- 
lic Miſcarriages. Eſpecially ſince the Misbehaviour of 
Men toward their Wives is far ſooner divulg'd among 
the People, then the Tranſpreffions of Women againlt 
their Husbands. 

29- lt is reported, that the Scent of ſweet: Perfumes 
will make a Cat grow mad. Now ſuppoling thoſe ſtrong 
| | Perfumes 
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Perfumes Which are us'd by many Men ſhould ptove of- 
fenfive totheir Wives, would it not be a great piece of 
unnatural -unkindneſs ro diſcompoſe a Woman with con- 
tinual Firs, rather than deny himſelf a pleaſure ſo trivi- 
al 2 But when 1t is not their Huzbands perfuming them- 
ſelves, but their laſcivious wandring atrer leud and extras 
vagant Women, that diſturbs and diſorders their wives, 
it is a great Piece of Injuſtice, for the tickling Pleaſure 
of a few Minutes, to affli and diſquiet a vertuous Wo+« 
man. For ſince they who are converſant with Bees, are 
many times {ſo curious as to abſtain from their own 
Wives, to prevent the Perſecution of thoſe little, but 
implacable, Enemies of unclean Dalliance, much rather 
ought a man to refrain the Pollutions of — then 
offenlive to chaſte and lawful Marritaony. 

40. They whoſe bulineſs it is to manage Elephants, 
never put on white Frocks ; nor dare they, that govern 
wild Bulls, appear 1n red ; thoſe Creatures being skar'd 
and exaſperated by thoſe Colours. And ſome report, that 
Tigres, when they hear a Drum beat a far off, grow 
mad, and exercile their ſavage Fury upon themſelves. If 
then there are ſome Men, that are cferd:<d ar the 
gay and ſumptuous habir of their Wives, and otheys 
that brook as ill, their, gadding ro Plays and Balls; what 
reaſon 1s there, that Women ſhould nor. refrain thoſe 
Vanities, rather than perplex and diſcontent their Hugs 
bands, with- whom it becomes their Modeſty to live 
with Patience and Sobriety ? 

41. What ſaid a Woman to King Philp, that pull'd 
and hawPd her to Him by violence »gainit her will ? 
Let me go, ſaid ſhe, for when the Candles are out, all Wamen 
ars alike. "This is aptly apply'd ro Men «ddicted ro Aduls» 
rery and Luſt. But a vertuous Wite, when the Candle is 
taken away, ought then chiefly to differ from all other 
Women. For when her Budy is not to be ſeen,her Cha- 


ftity, her Modeſty and her peculiar AﬀeQion to her 
D | Huzsband 
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Husband ought then to ſhine with their brighteſt 
Luſtre. | 

4.2. Plato admoniſhes Old men to carry themſelves 
with moſt gravity in the Preſence of young People ; to 
the end the awe of their Example may imprint in Youth 
the greater reſpe& and reverence of Age. For the looſe 
and vain Behaviour of Men ftricken im years, breeds a 
contempt of gray hairs, and never can expect Venera- 
tion from Juvenility. Which ſober Admonirton ſhould in- 
ſtruct the Husband to bear a greater Reſpc& to his 
Wife, than to all other Women in the World; ſeeing 
that the Nuptial Chamber ſhould be the School of Ho- 
nour and Chaſtity, not of Incontinency and Waritonneſs. 
For he that allows himſelf thoſe pleaſures that he forbids 
his Wife, a&ts like a Man that would enjoyn his Wite 
to oppoſe thoſe Enemies, to which he has himſelf alrea- 
dy ſurrendr'd. 

4.2. As to what remains, in reference to ſuperfluity 
of habit ard decent Houſhold Furniture, remember, 
dear Euridice, what Timoxenes has written to Ar:ſtilla. And 
for you, Pollianus, never believe, that Women will be 
veand from thoſe Toys and Curiolities, wherein they 
take a kind of Pride, and which ſerve for an Alleviati- 
on of their domeſtic Solitude ; wherein you cannot 
chuſe bur gratihe your Ladies Fancy , while you your 
ſelf are raken with the Gayety of Golden Beakers and 
rich 'Trappings for your Mules and Horſes. For it were 
a ſtrange Moroſeneſs to debar a Woman thoſe Orna- 
mental Vanities, which naturally her Sex admire, nor 
will it eaſily be endur'd without regrer, where ſhe ſees 
the man much more indulgent to his own humour. 

4.4.. Since then thou art arriv'd at thoſe years, which 
are proper for the Study of ſuch Sciences as are attain'd 
by Reaſon and Demonſtration, endeavour 16 compleart 
this knowlecg by converſing with Perſons, that may be 


ſerviceable to thee in ſuch a generous deſign. And as for 
thy 
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thy Wife, like the induſtrious Bee, gather every where 
from the fragrant Flowers of good Inſtruftion, and re- 
pleniſhing thy ſelf with whatever may be of advantage 
to her, impart the ſame to her again in loving and fami- 
liar Diſcourſe, both for thy own and her Improvement. 


For Father Thou and Mother art to Her, 
She now is thine, and not the Parent's Care. 


Nor is it leſs to thy Commendation to hear what ſhe 
returns, 


And You my Honowr*d Husband are, my Guide, 
And Tutor in Philoſophy, beſide, 
From whoſe Inſtruftions ; I at once improve 


The fruits of knowledg, and the ſweets of Love: 


| For ſuch Studies as theſe fix the Contemplations of 
Women upon what is laudable and ſerious, and prevent 
their waſting time upon impertinent and pernicious va- 
nity. .For that Lady that is ſtudious in Geometry will 
never affect the diflolute Motions of Dancing. And ſhe 
that is taken with the ſublime Notions of Plato and 
NXenophon, will look with diſdain upon laſcivious Novels 
and Schools of Venus ; and contemn the South fayings of 
ridiculous Aſtrologers; and being better grounded in 
that Art, will deride the Impoſtures of others, who like 
Aganics, the Daughter of Hegetor, a Theſſalian Lord, un- 
derſtanding the reaſon of the Eclipſes of the Moon , and 
of her being obſcur'd by the ſhadow of the Earth, made 
the credulous Women believe, that it was ſhe, who art 
thoſe times unhing'd the Mon, and remov*d her trom 
the Sky. , 

45. True it is, that never any Woman brought forth. 
a perfe&t Child without the Afiltance and Society of 
Man, but there are many , whole Imaginations are fo 
{ſtrongly wrought upon by the (ight, or bare Relation 


of Monſtrous SpeQacles, that they bring into the World 
D 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſorts of immature and ſhapeleſs Productions. Thus 
wuntefs great care be taken by Men to manure and cult;- 
vate the Inclinations of their Wives with wholeſom' and 
vertuous Precepts, they often breed ameng thenyelves 
the falſe Conceptions of extravagant and looſe defres. 
But do thou, Euridice, make it thy buſineſs to be fami- 
liar with the learned Proverbs of wiſe and learned Men, 
and always to embelliſh thy Diſcourſe with their profita- 
ble Sentences, to the end thou maiſt be the Admiration 
of other Women, that ſhall behold thee fo richly a- 
dorn'd without the expence or afliſtance of Jewels or 
Embroideries- For Pearls and Diamonds are not the pur- 
chaſe of an Ordinary Purſe ; but the Ornaments of 
Theano, Cleobuline, Gorgo the Wife of King Leonidas, Ti- 
moclea the Siſter of Theagenes, the ancient Roman Clodia, 
or Cormelia, already fo celebrated and renown'd for their 
Verrues, will coſt but little, yet nothing will fet thee 
out more glorious or illuſtrious to the World, nor ren- 
der thy lite more comfortable and happy. For if Sappho, 
only becauſe he could compoſe an Elegant Verſe, had 
the Confidence to write to a haughry and wealthy Dame 


m her time, 


Dead thou ſhalt lye, and in thy Tomb forgot, 
Hhere all Remengbrance of thy name ſhall rot ; 
Nor for thy Iſſue ſhalt thou leave behind 
Picrian Roſes, 2h* Off fpriny of the Mind. 


Why may it not be much more ' lawful for thee to 
boaſt thoſe great Perfe&tions, that give thee a greater 
Priviledge, not only to gather the Flowers, but to reap 
* the Fruits themſelves, which the Muſes beſtow upon the 
Loyers and real Owners of Learning and Philoſophy ? 


Plu- 


Vol. I. 


Plutarch's Morals. 
| Vol. III. 
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Whether "twere rightly ſaid, Live 


Conceal d ? 


Tranſlated from the GREEK. 4y Charles 
Whitaker Eſquire, ſometimes Fellow 
of New-College i» Oxford, 


T' S fare, he that ſaid ir, had no mind 
"0 to live conceal'd, for he ſpoke it our 
of deſign of being taken notice of ; 
for his very /aying it, as if he ſaw deeper into 
things then every vulgar Eye, and to 'purchaſe to 
himſelf a Reputation, how unjultly ſcever, by 
inveigling others into obſcurity and retirement : 


But the Poet ſays right, 


F hate the Man tho makes pretence to Vt, 
Tet in his own conceras waves uſing it. 


For they tell us of one Philoxenus the Son of E- 
ryxis, and Knatho the Sicilian, who were fo over 
greedy after any dainties ſet before them, that they 
would blow their Nole in the Diſh, whereby 
turning the Stomachs of the other Gueſts, them- 
felves went away fuller cram'd with the Rarities, 
Thus fares it with all thoſe whoſe Appetite is 
always luſting and inſatiate after Glory, they 
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beſpatter the repute of others, as their Rivals 
in Honour, that themſelves may advance ſmooth- 
ly to it, and without a rub ; they do like Wa- 
termen, who look a-ſtern while they row the 
Boat a head, ſtill fo managing the ſtroaks of 
the Oar, that the Veſlel may make on to zts 
Port : So theſe Men, who recommend 70 us 
ſuch kind of Precepts, Row hard after Glory, 
but with their Face another way ; to what 
purpoſe elſe need this have been faid ? Why 
committed to Writing, and handed down to 
Poſterity ? Would he live incognito to his Co- 
temporaries, but be known to ſucceeding Ages ? 
But beſides, doth not the thing it ſelf found 
ill, to bid you keep all your Life-time out of 
the World's Eye, as it you had rifled the Se- 
pulchres of the Dead, or done ſuch like deteſtable 
Villany which you ſhould hide for * What is it 
grown a Crime to live, unleſs you can keep all 
others from knowing you doſo? For my part, 1 
ſhould pronounce, that even an ill-liver ought 
not to withdraw himſelt- from the Converſe of 
etbers ; no, let him be known, let him be re- 
claimed, let him repent; fo that whether yo; 
have any ſock of Virtue, let it not lie unem- 
ploy'd, or if you have been vitiouſly. bent, do 
not by ing the means continue unreclaim'd and 
uncur'd, Point me out therefore and diſtin- 
guilh me the Man to whom you adopt this ad- 
monition : IF to- one deyoid of. Senſe, Goad- 
nels or Wit ; *ts like: one that ſhould caution 
a Perſon, under a Fever or raving Madneſs, 
not to be known where he is, for fear the Phy- 
ficians ſhould find him 3 bur rather to ſculk in 
Gme dark Corner, where he and his Dilcaſes 


jay eſcape Diſcovery : So you who labour un- 
der 
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der that pernicious, thar ſcare curable Diſeaſe, 
wickedneſs, are by parity of Reaſon bid to con- 
ceal your Vices, your Envyings, your Superſtiti- 
ons, like ſome dilorderly or feverous Pulle, 
for fear of falling into the Hands of them, who 
might preſcribe well to you, and ſet you to 
rights. again : Whereas alas! in the days of 
remote Antiquity, Men exhibited the Sick to 
public yiew, when every charitable Paſſenger 
(who had laboured hinelf under the like Malady, 
or. had experienced a' remedy onthem that did ) 
communicated to the Diſeaſed all the Receipts 
he knew; thus, fay they, multipied Experi- 
ments parch'd up, and grew 4# 4 mighty art : 

. At the. ſame rate ought al the Infirmities of a 
dfſolute Lite, all the irregular Paſſions of the Soul, 
be laid gpen.co the view of all, and undergo the 
tauchof every kiiful band, that all who examin 
into the Temper, may be able to preſcribe ac- 
cordingly: For inſtance, doth-apger tranſport 
you ? The advice in that caſe i, {hun the Occa- 
ſions. of it > Doth Jealouſie torment you? Take 
this or that Courſe : Art thou Love fick ? It 
bath: been my own caſe and Joann to be ſo 
tao, but I /aw the foly- of is, I -repented, I prew 
wiſer. But. far thoſe that lie denying, hiding, 
mincing and palliating ;their Vices, it makes 
theta bur take che deeper die, it rivers their 
faults into*er. Again,.if an the, other hand 
this adviſe be calculated for the ownersof worth 
and, virtue; if they muſt . be condemned w© 
privacy, avd live unknown to the World : Yqu 
. do iorefte&Þ bid Epemjuands lay.down his Arms,z 


. you -bid Lycurgns eeſcind his Laws; 3” you bid 
Thrabbulys (pare the Tysahts; in'a word, you 
bid Plane forbear > loſtrucions,and, Fm 
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his Reaſonings and Diſcourſes ; nay you lay 
Injuadtions chiefly upon your ſelf, Epicurns, -not 

to maintain that Epiſtolary Correſpondence 

with your Aftaric Friends, not to entertain 

* MyJ} your .Zgyprian Viſitants, not to be * Tutor to 
Sopupices the Youth of Lampſace ; not to preſent and 
ſend about your Books to Women as well 

as Men, out of an oftentation of fome Wiſdom 

in your ſelf more then vulgar ; not to leave ſuch 
particular dire&iors about your Funeral : And 

in fine, to what purpoſe, Epicurus, did you 

keep a public Table 2 Why that concourſe of 

Friends, that reſort of Learned' and gallant 

Men at-your Doors 2- Why ſo many thouſand 

* 55a; * Lines fo elaborately compos'd and writ upon 
Verſes (as Metrodorus, Ariſtobulus and Cheredemus,' that 
X5lander Death it ſelf might not robus of them, it Ver- 
or it) bot tue muſt be doom'd to Oblivion, Art to Idle- 
ſure it neſs and Inaftivity, Philoſophy to Silence, and 
can't be all a Mans Happineſs to be forgotten # Bur if 
meantMe- jndeed the ſtate of Life we are wnder, you -will 
— needs (eclude us from all knowledge - and- ac- 
Picurus __ with the World (as Men do light 
was hard- from their Entertainments and Drinking-bouts, tor 
ly ſo much which they ſer 'the night apart ) let it be only 
nn -fuch, who make it the whole buſineſs of Life 
Mr baba to heap Pleaſure upon Pleaſure ; 'let ſuch live 
much that Recluſes all their days. Were I, in truth to 
way. wanton away my Days-in the. Arms - of your 
Miſs Hedia, 'or ſpend them with-Leontion anoe 

ther dear of yours; were I ro bid defiance. ro 
Vertue, -or to place'-all that's GOOD 'in'the 
Gratification of "the Fleſh,” or the ticklings of a 

ſenſual _ Pleaſure+; - theſe accurſed--Attions and 

Rights would: need:-darkneſs :and: :an eternal 

Night to vel them ; and may they ger be doom'd 
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to Oblivion and Obſcurity : But what ſhould 


they hide their Heads for, who, with regard 
to works of Nature, own and magnihe a God, 
who Celebrate hi Juſtice and . Providence, wha 
in. point of Morality, are due Obſervers of the 
Law, Promoters of Society and Community a- 
mong all Men, Lovers of the Public-weal, and 
in the adminiſtration thereof, prefer the common 
Good before private Adyantage 2 What ſhould 
ſuch Men Cloiſter up themſelves, and live Re- 
cluſes from the H/orld? For would you have 
' them out of the way, for fear they ſhould teach 
others to be good too ? For fear they ſhould fer a 
good example,and allure others to Virtue out of 
mulation of the Precedent ? It Themiſtocles his 
Valour had been unknown at Athens, Greece had 
never given XERXES that Repulfe : Had not 
CAMILLUS ſhewn himſelf in defence of the Ro- 
mans, their City Rome had no longer ſtood : Si- 
cily had not recovered her Liberty, had PLATO 
been a Stranger to DION: Truly (in my mind) 
to be known to the World, -under ſome eminence 
Charafer, not only carries a reputation with it, 
bur makes the vertues in us become practical, 
like light, which renders us not only viſible 
but uſeſul ro others : EPAMINONDAS during 
the firſt Forty Years of his Life, in which no 
"notice was taken of him, was an uſeleſs Citizen 
to THEBES; butafterwards, when he had once 
gained Credir and the Government amonglt 
them, he both reſcued the City from preſent de- 
ltryuction, and freed even Greece her ſelf from 
imminent ſlavery, exhibiting ( like Light, which 
# in its own nature Glorious, and to others Bene- 
fictal at the ſame time) a valour ſeafonably active 
' and ſerviceable to his Country, yet interwoven 
. with his gn Laurels: For Vertue 
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Vertue, like fineſt Braſs by uſe grows bright. 


And not our Houſes alone, when (as SOPHQ- 
CLES has it) they ſtand long untenanted, run 
the faſter to ruin, but Mens natural parts lying 
unemployed for lack of Acquaintance with the 
Forld, contraft a kind of filth or ryſt and cra- 
zineſs thereby. For fottiſh eaſe, and a life 
wholly ſedentary and given up to Idleneſs, 
ſpoils and debilitates, not only the Body but 
the Soul too : And as cloſe Waters ſhadowed 
over by bordering Trees, and tagnated in defaulr 
of Springs, to ſupply current and motion to 
them, become foul and corrupt ; ſo methinks 
the innate Faculties and Powers of a dull unſtir- 
ring Soul, whatever uſefulneſs, whatever Seegs 
of good ſhe may have latent in her ; yer when ſhe 
puts not thoſe Powers into Action, when once 
they ſtagnate, they loſe their vigour and run to 
decay : See you not how one Nights approach, 
a {luggiſh drowſineſs oft-rimes ſeizes the Body, 
and {loath and ynactiveneſs-ſurprize the Soul, 
and ſhe finds her ſelf heavy and quire unhr for 
Action? Have you not then obſerved how a Man's 
Reaſon. ( like fire, ſcarce viſible and juſt going 
out } retires into it ſelf, and what with inacti- 
vity and dullnefs, every little flitting obje& fo 
ſhatters and endangers the extinguiſhing it, that 
there remains but ſome obſcure indicatians that 
the Man is alive. 


But when the Orient Sun brings back the day, 
It chaſes Night and dreamy ſleep away. 


It doth as 'twere bring the Warld together 
again, and: with his rezurned light calls up and 
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excites all Mankind ro Thought and Action ; 
and as Democritus tells us ; Men ſetting them- 
ſelves every new-ſprung day, to endeavour of 
mutual Beneficence and Service one towards ano» 
ther, as if they were faſtned in the (traignteſt 
tie together, do all of them, ſome from one, 
ſome from another quarter of the World, rouſe 
up and awake to ACtion : For my own part I am 
fully perſwaded, that Life it ſelf, and our being 
born at the rate we are, and the Origin we ſhare 
in common, With all Mankind, were vyouch- 
ſafed us by God, to the intent we ſhould be known 
ro one another. "T's true, whilſt Man, in that 
little pare of him, b Soul lies ſtraggling and ſcat- 
tered in the vaſt Womb of the Univerſe, he 
is an obſcure and unknown Being, but when 
once he gets hither into this World, and * puts * ,,,c7. 
a Body on, he grows illuſtrious and from an ,,, ,. 
obſcure becomes a conſpicuous Being, from an gg-, re. 
hidden, an apparent one : For the way to make Ccjyes 
a right Fudoment of the Eflences of things, is magni- 
not (as ſome maintain) from our firſt ſight or qe. 
knowledge of them ; but the Eflencesof things 
are previous, and condutt us into the knowledge 
and underſtanding thereof. For the Birth. or 
Generation of Individuals, gives not any being 
to them which they had not before, bur brings 
that individual into view ; as alfo the corrup- 
tion or death of any Creature, is not its anni- 
hilation or reduQtion into mere nothing, but ra- 
ther a ſending the diffolved being into an in- 
vilible ſtate : Hence is it chat many Perſons 
(conformably to their ancient Country Laws) 
taking the Sun to be Apollo, gave him the Names 
of DELIUS and PYTTHIUS (that is, Conſpi- 
ct.o15 and Known; ) Bur for him, be he-ieither 
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God or Dzmon, who hath Dominion over the 
oppoſite Portion, the Infernal Regions, they call 
him Hazes, that is invi/ible, Emperor of gloo- 
my Night and lazy Sleep : For that at our 
Death and Diſſolution, we paſs into a ſtate of 
Inviltbility, and beyond the reach of mortal 
Eyes, I am indeed of Opinion, that the An- 
cients called Man Phos, that is Light, fo that 
from the affinity of their Natures, ſtrong de- 
fares are bred in Mankind, of continually ſee- 
ing and being feen to each other : Nay, ſome 
Phil>ſophers hold the Soul ir ſelf to be efſen- 
tially LIGHT), which among ather argu- 
ments they would prove, tor that nothing is 
equally inſupportable to the mind of Man, as 
ignorance and obſcurity : Whatever is deſtitute 
of Light ſhe avoids, and darkneſs the harbor of 
Fears and Sufpicions is uneahte to her ; Wherc- 
as on the other hand, light is ſo delicious, fo 
deſirable a thing, that without that, and wrape 
in darkneſs, none of the delectables in Nature 
are pleaſing to her : This makes all our very 
Pleaſures, all our Diverſions and Enjoyments 
charming and grateful to us ; like ſome uni- 
verſally reliſhipg ingredients, mixt with the 
others to make them palarable : But h& that 
caſts himſelf into obſcure Retirements, he that 
firs ſurrounded in darkneſs, and, buries himſelf 
alive, ſeems, in my mind, to repine at his own 
Birth, and grudges he ever had a Being, though 
*is certain, in the Regions prepared for Pious 
Souls, they conſerve not only an Exiſtence in 
(or agreeable to) Nature, but are encircled with 


Glory : 


There the Sun with glorious Ray 


Chaſing ſhady night away, ; 
Mates 
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Make an everlaſting Day, | 
Hhbere Souls in Fields of Purples Roſes Play, 


* Others in Verdant Plains deſport, ® ew of, 
Crown'd with Trees of every ſort, pw 
Trees that never Fruit do bear, alu” ip: 
But always in the Bloſſom are. 0 p Gy % 
TxvS oy 


$NySeor drbem mrInnds avamnlager mdior, what to make 
of qxuSHwy I know not, unleſs we may read op iey or @1uzecy or 
the like, and if for aug qmwy aeixa0 my be to be as perhaps "tis, 
then we may change it thus : Trees that always fruit do bear, 
and always, &C. | 


Their Rivers there without: rude murmurs 
gently glide, and there they meet and bear 
each other Company, pathng away their time 
Mm commemorating and running over things 
paſt and preſent. 
A third (a) State there is of them, who have (4) 4s 
here led vitious and wicked lives ; Pn way. 


Souls into a (5) kind of Hell and miſerable (b) %:«- 


Abyls, Bos m. 
Where (c) Muddy Streams of ſable Night ( c ) Ban- 
Spout Floods of (d) Darkneſs infinite. Yes 

ſtr Ong s 


This is the Receptacle of the tormented, (d) Jes- 
here lie they hid under the veils of Eternal Ig- 291] as 
norance and Oblivion. For Vultures do not belch or 
everlaſtingly gorge themſelves upon the Liver vonnt ont. 
of a wicked Man, expoſed by angry Gods upon 
the Earth ( «s Poets fondly feign of Prometheus.) 

For either rottenneſs or the Funeral Pile 
hath conſum'd that long ago. Nor do the Ba- 
dies of the tormented undergo (as $i{phus is 
Fab!'d to do) the toil and preflure of weighty 
Burdens, For 
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For Nerves no longer Fleſh and Bone ſuſtain. 


There is no reliques of the Body in dead 
Men, which ſtripes and tortures can make im- 
preffions on ; but in very truth the ſole puniſh- 
ment of 1Il-livers is an inglorious Obſcurity, or 
a final Abolttion, which through Oblivion hurls 
and plunges them into deplorable Rivers, Bot- 
tomleſs Seas, and a dark Abyſle, involving all 
in uſelefinefs and inativity, abſolute ignorance 
and obſcurity, as therr laſt and eternal Doom. 


Plu- 


Vol. III, 


Platarch's Morals. 
Vol. III. 


An Abſtratt of a Compariſon 
betwixt Ariftophanes and Me- 
nander. 


Made Engliſh out of the Greek by 
William Baxter, Geyt. 


\O ſpeak in ſum and in general, he 

prefers Menander by far: and as to 

particulars he adds what here enſues. 
Ariſtophanes, he faith, is importune, Theatric 
and ſordid in his expreffion ; but Menander not 
ſo at all. For the rude and vulgar perfon is 
taken with the things the former ſpeaketh ; but 
the well-bred man will be quite our of humour 
with them. I mean his Oppoſed terms, his words 
of one Cadence and his Derivatives. For the 
one makes uſe of theſe with due obſervance,and 
but ſeldom, and beſtows care upon them ; but 
the other frequently unſeafonably and frigidly. 
For he is much commended ({aith he) for Ducting 
the (a) Chamberlains,they being indeed not (b) Cham- (a) The 
berlains but Charmerlains. And again, This Raſcal City of 
breaths out nothing but Roguery and Afidavitry, and _ nga 
lives for his Belly, for his Entrails and for his B+ chooſe ter. 
tels. Ard T ſhall laugh till I go to (c) Laughin g- Chamber- 


ton. And, Thou poor (d) Shearded Poz what ſhall 1 _ (b3 
of Ta- 
mie, but Lamiz, Hoggs or Witches. (c) Gela was a Town of 
note in S$zcily, and Gelan is to Jzugh. (d) He alludes to the cu- 
ftom of Sheardirg, called in Greek CHraci/m, v bich was a wav. 


ot 
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of condemning to Baniſhment uſed by the Republic of Athens, 
where the Commons gave tlieir Suffrages by cafting of Tyles or 
Porſbeards with the name of the Party to be baniſht upon thent: 
This ſort of baniſhment reacht not to Confiſcation of Goods, 


#o with thee > And, For you Women, are a ſort of 
mad plagues, I know it very well, for I grew my 
ſelf among theſe mad worts : Look here how the Crabs 
have eaten away my Creſt. Bring me hither the Gor- 
gon-backe circle of my ſhield: Give me the round 
backt circle of a Cheeſe-cake : And much more of 
ſuck like ſtuff. There is thea in the ſtruEture 
of his words, ſomething Tragic and Comic, 
ſomething bluſtering and mean ; an obſcurity, 
a vulgarneſs, a turgidneſs and a ſtrutting with 
a nauſeous pratling and fooling. And as his 
ſtyle hath ſo great varieties and Diſſonancies in 
It ; ſo neither doth he give to his Perſons what's 
tiiting and proper to each : As State (for in- 
{tance) to a Prince, Force to an Orator, Inno- 
cence to a Woman, Meanneſs of Language to 
a poor Man, and Saucineſs to a Tradeſman ; 
bur deals out to every Perſon as it were by lot, 
ſuch words as come next to his hand z and you 
would ſcarce diſcern whether he be a Son, a a- 
ther, a Peaſant, a God, an Old Woman or a 
Hero that is talkipg. But now Menander's phraſe 
is ſo well curn'd and contemper'd with it ſelf, 
and fo every where conſpiring, that while it 
traverſes many Paſſions and Humours, and is 
accommodated to all forts of Perfons, it ſtill 
ſhews the ſame, and rctains ius ſemblance even 
;n trite, familiar and every days expreſſions. 
And if his matter do now and then require 
ſomething of Rant and Noiſe, he doth bur (like 
a $kiltul Flutiſt) ſer open all the holes of his 
Pipe, and then preſently ſtop them again with 
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good Decorum ; and reſtore the Tune to its na- 
tural State. And though there be a great num- 
ber of excellent Artiſts of all Profeffions, yet 
never did any Shocemaker make the fame tort 
of Shoo, or Tire-man the tame fort of Vizar, 
or Taylor the fame fort of Garment to fir a 
Man, a Woman, a Child, an Oldman and a 
{lave. But Menander hath fo addreſt his ſtyle, as 
to proportion it to every ſex, condition and 
age: And this though he took the bulineſs in 
hand when he was very young, and died in the 
vigour of his Compoſition and Action ; when 
(as Ariſtotle tells us) Authors receive moſt and 
greateſt improvement in their Styles. It a Man 
ſhall then compare the middle and laſt with the 
hrſt of Menander's Plays, he will by them eaſily 
conceive -what others he would have added ta 
them, had he had but longer life. He adds fur- 
ther. "That of Dramatic Exhibiters, ſome ad- 
dreſs themſelves ro the croud and Populace, 
and others again to a few: But itis a hard mat- 
ter to fay which of them all knew what was be- 
Acting in both the kinds. But Arifophanes is net- 
ther grateful to the vulgar , nori tolerable to 
the wiſe; bur it fares wich his Poefie, as ir doth 
with a Currezan, who, when ſhe finds ſhe is 


now ſtricken and paſt her Prime, counterfeirs a - 


ſober Marron ; and then neither can the yu!- 
gar endure her affeQarion , and the better ſort 
abominate her lewdnefs and wicked'nature. Bur 
Menander hath with his Charms ſhewed himſelt 
every way ſufficient fur fatisfaftion, being the 
ſole Lecture, Argument and Diipute at Thea- 
tres, Schools and at Tables; hereby rendring 


his Poelte the mo{t Univerſal Ornament that 
E Was 


GH 
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was eyer produc'd by Greece, and ſhewing what 
and how extsaordinary his ability in language 
was, While he-paſles every way with an irre{ifti- 
ble Perſuaſion , and maſters the whole Audience 
and Genius of the Greek Tongue. And for what 
other reaſon in truth ſhould a man of Parts and 
Erudition be at the pains to frequent the 'Thea- 
ter, but for the fake of Menander only ? And 
when are the Play-houfes better killed with men 
of Letters, than when his Comick Maſque is 
exhibited? And at priyate enterrajnments a- 
mong friends, for whom doth the Table more 


*1Tread juſtly make room ; or * Bacchus give place then 


here 
Ard vuorg 
tor Ato- 


va. 


* For 
Cuttvwy 
I read 
*/VOI@ V, 


for Menander ? Fo Philoſophers alſo, and hard 
Students ; (as Painters are wont, when they 
have tired out their eyes at their work, to divert 
to. certain florid and. green colours) Adenauder 
is a Repole from their Auditors and intenſe 
* Thinkings,: and; entertainz their minds with: 
gay and ſhady Meadows refreſht with cool and 
gentle Breezes. He adds moreover, That though 
this City breeds at this time very many and 
excellent Repreſenters of Comedy , Menander's 
Plays participate of a Plenteous and Divine 
Salt, and as it were made of the very Sea, out 
of which Pexces her ſelf ſprang: but that of 
Ariſtenbanes is harſh, courſe, and hath in it an 
angry and biting ſharpneſs. And for my part I 
cangot tell where his ſo much boaſted: abllity 
lyes, whether in his Style or Perfons, "Fhe 
Parts he a&ts Fam fure are quite overaCted. and. 
depraved:: His Knave { tor inſtance) 1s not 
fine bur dirty ; his Peafant is not affured,. 
bur ſtupid : his Droll is not jocoſe: but ri- 


diculous ; and his Lover is not gay, but 
lewd, 
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lewd. 50 that ro Me the Man ſeems not 

ro have written | his Poeſte for any -tempe- 

rate perſon ; but to have intended his ſmut 

and obſcenity for the debaucht - and lewd ; 

and his Inveive and Satyr for the malici- 

ous and ill-humoured. 


E 2 Plutarch's 


F2 Vol. IIE 


Plutarch's Morals. 
Vol. III. 


Of Baniſhment : or, ( Flying ones Country.) 


Tranſlated from the Greek , by John Patrick of 
the Charter-Houſle. 


NE may fay of Diſcourſes, what they uſe to 
() ſay of Friends , that they are the beſt and 

firmeſt, that afford their uſeful preſence and 
help in Calamities. Many indeed preſent themſelves, and 
diſcourſe with thoſe that are fallen into misfortunes, who 
yet do them more harm than good. Like men that at- 
rempt to ſuccour drowning perſons, and have themſelves 
no ski!l in diving under water, they intangle one another, 
and ſink together to the botrom : The diſcourſes of 
tricnds, ſuch as would help an afflicted perſon, ought 
ro be dirccted to the confolation , and not to the Patro- 
age of his Sorrows. For we have no need in our Di- 
{trefles, of ſuch as may bear us company in weeping and 
howling like a Chorus in a Tragedy, but of ſuch as will 
deal treely with us, and will convince us, that as it is in 
all caſes vain-and foolifh and'to no purpoſe to grieve and 
caſt down ones-fclf ; {o when the things themſelves [that 
afHict us] after a rational examination and diſcovery of 
what they are, give a man leave to fay to himſelf thus, 


5 I . 
Thou fee! ſt but little pain and ſmart, 
Unleſs thou'lt feign, and a a part. 


It would be extreamiy ridiculous for him not to put 
| : the 
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the queſtion to his Body, and ask ir, what it has ſuffered, 
nor to his Soul, how much worſe it is become by this ac- 
cident ; but only make uſe of thoſe Teachers of Grief 4- 
broad, who come to bear a part with him in his Sorrow or 
Indignation at what has happened. Let us therefore when 
we are alone , queſtion with our felves concerning the 
things that have befallen us, conſidering them as hear; 
Loads. "The Body we know, is under preflure by a bur- 
den lying upon it ; but the Soul oft-times adds a further 
weight of her own to things. A Stone is hard, and Cry- 
ſtal cold by nature, not by any thing from without hap- 
pening to make ſuch qualities and impreſſions upon them. 
Bur as for Baniſhment and Diſgraces, and lofs of ho- 
nours (and fo their contraries Crowns,chief Rule and Pre- 
cedency of place) our opinion'preſcribing the meaſure of 
our joys or ſorrows, and not the nature of the things 
themſelves, every man makes them ro himſelf light oc 
heavy, ealie to be born or grievous. You may hear Po!z- 
nices's an{wer to this queſtion, 


Jocuſt. But ſay, is: ſo deplorable a Caſe, 
To live in Exits from one's Native place ? 
Polin. It's ſad indeed, and whatfoe're you gueſs, 
"Tis worſe to' endure, than any can expreſs. 


Eurip. ms 
Plienij. 


Bur you may hear Alcman | in quite another ſtrain] as 

the Epigramartiſt has brought him in faying, 
Te Sardians, had it been my hap, inſtead 
Of being born 'mong ſt you to have been bred, 
Celſas, or Macelas, had been my Name, 
(Now Alcman call'd fince I to Sparta came) 
With you to this Preferment I had come, 
In a gay Coat to beat a Kettle Drum, 
By a Greek Muſe inſpir'd I'm here turn'd Poet, 
I wiſh no other Honour adaed to at : 
To change Conditions I ſhould now be loath, 


With Deſcyles or Gyges Tyrants both. 
Ea Thus 
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Thus one mans opinion makes' the ſame thing com- 
modious, like current money, and another mans unſer- 
viceable and hurtful. Bur let us grant (as many ſay and 
{ing + thar ir is a grievous thing to be Baniſhed. So there 
arc alſo many things that we ear, of a bitter, ſharp and 
biting taſte, which yet by a mixrure of other things more 
mild and ſweet, bave all their unpleafantneſs taken off. 
There are alſo ſome Colours troublelom to look upon, 
which bear ſo hard, and ſtrike fo piercingly upon the 
{1ght, that they confound and dazle it ; if now by mix. 
inwg ſhadows with them, or by turning our eyes upon 
ſome green and pleaſant colour we remedy this inconve- 
nience ; thou mayſt alſo do the ſame to the aMliftions 
that befal thee, conſidering them with a mixture of 
thoſe advantages and benefits thou ſtill enjoyeſt , as 
Wealth, Friends, Vacancy from bulmeſs, and a ſupply 
of all things neceflary to [human] life. For I think 
there are few Sardians, but would deſire to be in your 
condition, though baniſhed ; and would chooſe to live as 
you may do, though in a ſtrange Country , rather 
than like Snails that grow to their ſhells, enjoy no other 
good, ſave only what they have at home without trou- 
ble. As he therefore in the Comedy, that adviſed his un- 
fortunate friend to take heart, and to revenge himſelf of 
Fortune, being asked which way ? Anſwered, by the 
help of Phzloſophy : So we allo may be revenged of her, 
by acting worthily like Philoſophers. For what courſe 
do we take when 1ts rainy weather, or a Cold North-wind 
blows ? We creep to the hre-{ide, or go into a Bath, pur 
on more Cloaths, or go into a dry houſe ; and do not {ir 
ſill in a ſhowre and cry. It is in thy power above moſt 
mens to revive and cheriſh that part of thy life which 
ſeems to be chil] and benummed, not needing any other 
helps, but only according to thy beſt judgment and pri- 
dence, making uſe of the things that thou poſleſfeſt. The 
Cuoyping-glafles Phyſitians uſe by drawing the worlt hu- 

39urs 
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mours out of the Body, alleviate and preſerve the reſt ; 
but they that are prone to grieve and make ſad complaints, 
by muſtering together alway, the worlt of their afflictive 
circumſtances, by debating theſe things over and over, be- 
ing faſlned (as it were) to their troubles, they make the 
moſt advantageous things to be wholly uſeleſs to them- 
ſelves, eſpecially then, when their cafe requires moſt help 
and affiſtance, As for thoſe two Hogſheads, my friend, 
which Homer fays lie in Heaven full,the one of the good, 
the other of the ill Fates of Men ; it is not Zupzrer that 
fits to draw out and tranſmit ro ſome a moderate ſhare of 
evils mixed with good, but to others only unqualified 
ſtreams of evil, but it is we our ſelves do it ; thoſe of 
us that are wiſe drawing our of the good to temper 
with our evils, make our lives pleaſant and porable ; 
bur the greater part | which are tools] are like Sieves, 
which let the beſt paſs through , but the worſt and the 
very dregs of misfortune ſtick to them and remain be- 
hind. 

Wherefore if we fall into any real evil or calamity, 
we muſt bring in what is pleaſant and delighttul of the 
remaining good things in our poſlethon , "and thus by 
what we enjoy at home, mitigate the ſenſe of thoſe evils 
that betal us from abroad. Bur where there is no evil i in 
the nature of the things, but the whole of that which 
afflicts us, is framed by magination and falſe opinion, in 
this caſe, we muſt do ult as we deal with Children, that 
are apt to be frighted with falle Faces and Vizards, by 
bringing chem nearer, and making them handle and turn 
them on every ſide, they are brought art laſt to deſpiſe 
them ; fo we, by a nearer rouching ard fixing our con- 
{deration [upon our feigned evils may be able to detect 
and diſcover the weakneſs and vanity of what we fear, 
and fo tragically deplore. 

Such is your preſent condition of being baniſhed out 
of that which you account your Country, for nature haz 


E 4 SiVEN 
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given us no Country, as it has given us no Houſe or 
Field, no Smiths or Apothecaries Shop, as Ariſton ſaid ; 
bur every one of them is always made, or rather called 
fach a Man's by his dwelling in them, or making uſe of 
them. For Man (as Plato ſays) is not an earthly and un- 
moveable, but a Heavenly Plant, the head raiſing the 
body ereGt as from a root, and directed upwards toward 
Heaven. Hence is that ſaying of Hercules : 

Say I'm of Thebes or Argos, whether 

Tou pleaſe, for I'm content with either : 

But to determine one, "11s pitie, 

In Greece my Country's every City. 

But Socrates expreſt it better, when he faid, he wag 
not an Athenian or Greek, , but a Citizen of the World (juſt 
2s 2a Man calls himſelf a Citizen of Rhodes or Corinth)be- 
cauſe he did not incloſe himſelf within the Limits of 
| | Sunium, Tenarus or the Ceraunian Moun- 
(a) Theſe are as | 


it Were Bounda- tains, (a) 
ries of Greece; the 


ws feſt damg Behold how yonder azure Shie 


Promentaries, the 


one of Artica, the = Extending vaſtly wide and high, 


other of Pe'opon« ; 

ek ; end the To infinitely diſtant ſpaces, 

Ceraurian Tn a- In her ſoft Arms our Earth embraces. 
long Epirss into 

the Sea. 


Theſe are the Boundaries of our Coun- 
try, and no Man is an Exile, or a Stranger or Foreig- 
ner in theſe, where there is the ſame Fire, Water, Air, 
the ſame Rulers, Adminiſtrators and Preſidents, the Sun, 
Moon and Day-ſtar ; where there are the ſame Laws to 
all, under one orderly diſpoſition and government, the 
Summer and Winter Solſtices , the EquinoQtial, Pleides, 
ArFurus, times of Sowing and Planting ; one King and 
Supreme Ruler, which is God, who comprehends the 
beginning, the middle and end of the Univerſe ; he pal- 
ſes thfough | all things? in a ſtreight courſe, compaſling 
all things according to Nature : Juſtice follows him ca 
EE 
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take vengeance on thoſe that tranſgreſs the Divine Law, 
which Juſtice we naturally all make uſe of towards all 
Men, as being Citizens of the ſame Community. 

But for thee now to complain that theu doſt not dwell 
at Sards, is no objeFtion ; for all the Athenians do not 
inhabit Colyrrus, nor all the Men of Corinth live in the 
Craneum, nor all of Lacedemon in Pitane. 

Do you look upon thoſe Athenians as Strangers and 
baniſhed Perſons, who removed from Melita ro Diomede 
(whence they called the Month Merateignion, and the Sa- 
crifices they offered in memory of their removal Mata- 
geitnia, being pleaſed with, and chearfully accepting this 
new neighbourhood to another People) ſurely you will 
not ſay ſo. What part of the inhabited Earth, or of the 
whole Earth, can be faid to be far diſtant one from ano- 
ther, when Mathematicians demonſtrate, that the whole 
Earth is to be accounted as an indivifible point, compared 
with the Heavens?But we,like Piſmires or Bees,when we 
are caſt out of one Ant-hil or Hive,are in great Anxiety, 
and rake on as if we were Strangers | and undone] nor 
knowing how to make and account all things our 
own , as indeed they are» We ſhould certainly 
laugh ar his folly, who ſhould affirm there was a 
better Moon at Athens than at Corinth, and yet we in a 
ſort commit the ſame error , when being in a ſtrange 
Country, we look upon the Earth, the Sea, the Air, tne 
Heavens doubtfully, as if they were not the fame, bus 


. quite diflerent from thoſe we have been accuſtomed to. 


Nature| in opr firſt production | ſent us out free and looſe, 
we bind and ſtreighten and pen up our ſelves in Houles, 
and red.:ce our ſelves into a {cant and little room. 
Moreover, we laugh at the Kings of Perſia, who (if 
the ſtory be true} will only drink the W ater of the River 
Choaſpis by this means making the reſt of the habitable 
world to be without water as to themſelves. So we when 
we remove to other Countries, and retain our longings 


after 
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* Two Rivers after Cephiſſus and Eurotas, * and are plea- 
of Greeee, the (24 with nothing f much as the Hills of 
one 1n Aztrca , 

the other in Togeturand Parnaſſus, we make the whole 
Theſuliz. earth unhabitable to our ſelves, without a 

Houſe or City where we can dwell. 

When certain Egyptians, not enduring the anger and 
hard uſage of their King, went to dwell in Erhiopia, and 
ſome earneſtly intreared them to return to their Wives 
and Children [they had left behind them] they very 
impudently ſhowed them their privy parts, laying, they 
ſhould never want Wives or Children whilſt they car- 
ry'd thoſe about them ; bur it is mvre grave and be- 
coming to ſay, that whoſoever happens to be provided 
with a competency of the neceffaries to life, whereſa- 
ever he is, he is not without a City or a Dwelling, nor 
need reckon himſelf a ſtranger there ; only he ought to 
have beſides theſe pridence and conſideration, like a 
governing Anchor, that he may be able to make ad- 
vantage of any Port, at which he arrives. It is not 
ealte indeed for him that has loft his wealth, quickly to 
gather it up again ; but every Ciry becomes preſently 
that Mans Country that has the skill to uſe it, and has 
thoſe roots which can live and thrive, cling and grow to 
every place. Such had Themiſtocles and ſuch had Demes 
zrius Phalarens, for this lalt named , after his baniſh- 
ment, being the prime friend of King Ptolomy in Alex- 
andria, not only was abundantly provided for himlelt, 
but he alſo ſent preſents to the Athenzans, As for 
Themiſtocles, he was maintained by an allowance | ſuita- 
ble to his quality] at the Kings charge, and is reported 
to have ſaid ro his Wife and Children, He had been un- 
done, if we had not been undone. Diogenes alſo the Cymc, 
when one told him the Sinopians have condemned thee to 
fly from Pontus | having baniſhed thee; | and I, replied 
he, condemn them to ſtay in Pontys. 


Chiſe 
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Cloſe Priſoners there to be, 
At th utmoſt ſhore of the fierce Euxine Sea. 


— 


$:ratonicus enquiring of his Hoſt in the Ifle of Seriphus, 
what crime among: them was puniſhed with baniſhmenr 
and being told, forgery was ſo puniſhed ; he asked him, 
why he &id not commit that crime that he might be re- 
moved out of- thar ſtrait place ; and yet there, as the 
Comedian expreſſes it, they reap d:wn their Figs with 
Slings, and it is provided with all things that an Iſland 
wants : For if you conſider the truth of things, ſtring 
alide vain fancy and opinion, he that has got an agree- 
able City to dwell in, is a Stranger and Foreigner to 
4ll the reſt, for it ſeems not reaſonable and juſt, hat 
leaving his own he ſhould go to dwell in another City : 
{ As the Proverb is | Sparta is the Province fallen to your 
lot, and your care muſt be to adorn it ; though it ſhould be 
in no credit, or prove unhealthtul, though diſturbed 
with ſeditions, and its affairs in diſtemper and out of or- 
der : But as for him whom fortune has deprived of 
his own habitation, ir gives hin leave to go and dwelt 
where he pleaſes. ' That good precept of the Pithago- 
reans, make choice of the beſt life you can, * and cuſtom will 
make it pleaſant ; is here allo wiſe and uſetul ; Chuſe 
the beſt and pleaſanteſt place to live in, and time will maks 
it thy Country; and ſuch a Country as will not encum- 
ber and diſtraCt thee, not laying on thee ſuch commands 
as theſe; Bring in ſo much Money; Go on ſuch an Embaſſy 
to Rome ; Entertain ſuch a Governour ; Bear ſuch a public- 
Office : If a prudent Perſon, and no way conceited, calls 
theſe things to mind, he will chuſe to live in exile, in 
ſuch a ſorry Ifland: as Gyarns, or in Cinarus, that is ſo hard 
and barren, and unhit for plantation: ; and do' this with- 
out reluGancy, not making ſuch. ſorrowful complaints 

as the Women do in the Poet S;monider, 
| The 
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The troubled Seas dark Waves ſurround me, 
And with their horrid noiſe confound me ; 


But will rather remind himſelf of that ſaying of 
King Phillip, who receiving a fall in- a place of wreſt- 
ling, when he turned himſelf in riſing, and faw the Print 
of his body [in the duſt ] Good God, ſaid he, what a ſmall 
portion of Earth has Nature aſſigned us, and yet we covet the 
whole Wirld ! 

I preſume you have ſeen [the If{land of ] Naxus, or at 
leaſt that of Thuris there hard by; in the former of 
which Ephialtes and Orus made their abode, and in the 
latter Orion dwelt : Alcmeons Seat was on the Mud new- 
ly -hardened, which the River Achelaus had caſt up,when 
he fled from the Furzes, as the Poets tells us ; but I gueſs 
K was when he fled from the Rulers of the State and from 
Seditions, and to avoid thoſe Furies, the Sycophants and 
Informers, that he choſe that lirtiz ſpot of ground to 
dwell on, where he was free from bulineſs, and liv'd in 
eaſe and quier. Tiberius Ceſar paſſed the lait ſeven years 
of his life in the I{land of Capree; and that facred go- 
verning ſpirit that ſwayed the whole World, and was in- 
cloſed as it were in his breaſt, yer for ſo long time never 
removed nor changed place ; and yer the thoughts and 
cares of the Empire that were poured in upon him, and 
invaded him on every fide, made that Iſlands repoſe and 
retirement to be leſs pure and undiſturbed ro him. Bur 
he that by retreating to a ſmall Ifland, can free himſelf 
from great evils, is a miſerable Man, it he does not of- 
ten ſay and (ing thoſe Verſes of Pindar to himſelf : 


Where ſlender Cypreſi grows, I'd have a Seat, 
But care not for the ſhady Woods of Crete, 
T've little Land, and ſo not many Trees, 


But free from ſorrow, I enjoy much eaſe. 
=: Not 
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Not being diſquieted with Seditions, or the Edidts of 
Princes, nor with adminiſtring aftairs, . when the public 
is in ſtraits, nor undergoing Offices that are hard to be 
put by and denied. For if that be a good faying of Cal. 
machus, "That we ought not to meaſure Wiſ- 
dom by a Perſian (a) Cord; much lels (a) ou, 
ſhould we meaſure happineſi by Cords or 1s a Cord 
Furlongs, nor, if we chance to inhabir P*aſure of 


an 1{land of two hundred Furlongs, and mn Fat 
not like Sic: of four days ſayl in compaſs, Perfans. 
think, we ought to diſquiet our ſelves, and 

lament as if we were: very milerable and unfortunate; for 
what does a place of large extent contribute to the tran- 
quility of ones Life 2 Do you not here Tanzalus ſaying in 


the Tragedy? 


I ſow the Berecynthian Ground, 
4 Field of twelve days journey round. 


But he fays a little after, 


My mind that us'd to Mount the Stlzes, 
Fallen to the Earth dejeRted lies, 

And now this friendly Counſel brings 
Leſs to admire all earthly things.” 


Nauſitheus, forſaking.the ſpacious Country of Hyperia, 
becauſe the Cyclops bordered upon it,, and removing to an 
Iſland far diſtant from all other people, [choſe there, ] 


Remote from all Commerſe & abide, 
By Seas ſurrounding Waves deny'd. 


And yet he procured a very pleaſant way of living to his 
own Citizens: 

The I{lands of Cyclades were formerly inhabited by the 
Children of Mins; ;- and afterward by 'the Children of 
Codrus and Neleus'; in which now, Fools that are _—_ 

c 
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ed thicher think they are puniſhed. And indeed what 
Ifland is there to which men are wont to be baniſh'd that 
is not larger than the Land that lyes abour 


Q A nol Scillns (b), in which Xenophon after his 
Lponeſus. Mitirary Expedition paſlcd delicately his 


old Age? 
(c) Somewhat "The Academy | near Athens] that was 
wm 4g purchaſed for (c) three thoufand Drach- 
ling. mas, was the place where Plato, Xenocrates 

and Polemo dwelt ; there they had leiſure 
for their Studies, and there they liv'd all their life-time; 
except one day every year , When Xenocrates came into 
the City at the time of the Bacchinals to grace the Feaſt, 
as they fay, with new mimicking of Tragedies. Theocrs- 
tus of Chio reproached Ariſtotle, that afteRing a Court- 
Life with Philip and Alexander, he chooſe inſtead of the 
Academy, rather to dwell at the mouth of Borborus (this 
is a River by Pella, which the Macedonians call by thar 
name.) 

But as for Iſlands, Homer ſets himſelf as it were ſtudi- 

oufly to commend them in his Verſes, 


(d) lliad. Z. (d) He.came to th? Iſle of Lemnos,and the Town 
Fvere Davine T'haon dwelt, of great Renown, 
And, 
{e) Tliad. vo, (e&) As much as fruitful Lesbos does contain 
A Seat which Gods above do not diſdain. 
-. ©: And, 
Cf) Iliad. a. (t) When he to th lofty Hills of Scyros came, 
And took the Town that boaſts Bellona's name. 
And, 
(g) iiad. 2. (g) Theſe from Dulichium,aid :5* Echinades 
Bleſt Iſles, that lyegainſt Elis,o're the Seas. 


And among the famous Men chat dwelt in Hands; 
they reckon | folns p great Favourite of the Gods, = 
mo 
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moſt prudent V/yſſes, the moſt valiant Ajax, and Alcinous 
the molt courteous Entertainer of Strangers. 

When XZeno was told that the only Ship he had re- 
maining, was caſt away at Sea with all her: Lading, he 
replyed, Hell done Fortune that haſt reduc d me to the Habit 
and Life of a Philoſopher. And indeed a man that 1s nor 
puffed up with conceir, nor madly in Love with a crowd, 
will not, I ſuppoſe, have any reaſon to accuſe Fortune 
for conſtraining him to live in an Iſland, but will rather 
commend her, tor removing ſo much anxiety and agita- 
tion of his mind, putting a ſtop to his rambles in foreign 
Countries, to his dangers at Sea, and the , | 
noiſe and tumult of Pe Exchange *, and =o 
that fhe has given him a fixed, vacant, undiſturbed Life, 
fuch a Life as he may truly call his own, deſcribing as ic 
were a Circte about him, in which 1s contained the uſe 
of all things neceſſary. For what If{land is there, that has 
nota Horſe, a Walk, and a Bath mit ? that has not Fi 
ſhes and Hares for ſuch as delight in Hunting. and Ang= 
ling and ſuch like Sports ? but the chiefeſt-of all is, thar 
the quiet which others thirſt ſo much after, thou com- 
monly maiſt have it here without ſeeking ; but for thoſe 
that are Gameſters at Dice,ſhutting up themſelvesat home, 
there are Sycophants and bulie Spies that hung them out - 
and perſecute them from their Houſes of : Pleaſure and: 
Gardens ia the Suburbs, and hale them. by violence be. 
fore the Judges or the Court. Bur none fails to an Hland 
ro give a man any diſturbance, no Petiuoner, no Lender 
upon Ulury, or Urger | to. Suretiſhip, nor that comes To 
beg thy voice, when he ſtands Candidate for an Othee ; 
only the beſt of thy. Friends and Familiars, out . of good 
Will and Defire-to ſee thee, may come over thither z 
the reſt of his Life is fafe and inviolable to him that has 
the will and the skilt ro live at-eaſe; But he that crys 
up the Happineſs of thoſe that run about in other Coun- ' 
:ries,. or that ſpend the moſt of their Lite in Inns and 

Paſlige- 
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Paſſage-Boats, is no wiſer than he is, that thinks the 
Planets are in a better Eſtate than the faxed Stars; and 
yet every Planet rolling about in its proper Sphere as in 
an Iſland, keeps its Order, for the Sun never tranf- 
preſſs its limited meaſures, as Heraclitus ſays, it it did do 
fo, the Furies which are the Artendants of Juſtice, would 
find it out | and puriſh it. ] 

Theſe things, my Friend, and ſuch like we fay and 
fing to thoſe, who by being baniſh'd into an Ifland, 
have no Correſpondence or Commerce with other 


People. 
Hom. liad. Hindred by waves of the ſurroundmg Deep, 
9. Which many *gainſt their mind cloſe Priſoners 


( keep. 


But as for thee; who art not aſſigned to one Place 
only, but forbidden only to live in one, the prohibiting 
thee one, is the giving thee leave to dwell any where 
elle belides. 

If on one hand it's urged this againſt you, You are in no 
Office, you are not of the Senate, nor preſide as Moderator 
at the public Games. You may oppoſe on the other 
hand thus, H* head no Faftions, we make no expenſive 
Treats, nor give long Attendance at the Governors Gates ; we 
care not at all who is choſen into oxr Province, though he be 
choleric or unſufferably ve xatious. 

Bur juſt as - Archilochus diſparaged the Iſland of Thaſus 
becauſe of its afperiry and inequality in {ome places, 
_— its fruitful Fields and Vineyards, ſaying thus 
of it, 

Like ridge of Aſſes back it ſtood, 
Full of Wild Plants, for nothing good ; 


So we, whilſt we pore upon one part-of Baniſhment 
which is Ignominious, overlook [it's Advantages ] va» 
cancy from Bulineſs, and that leaſure and freedom it 
affords us. | = = 
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Men admire the happineſs of jhe Perſian Kings, that 
paſs their Winter in Babylon, their Summer in Media, 
and the pleaſant Spring-time at Syis, And he thart is 
an Exile may, if he pleaſes, when the Myſteries of Ceres 
arc celebrated, go, and live at Eleuſine, and he may 
keep the Feaſts of Bacchus at Argis ; ar the time of the 
Pythian Games he may paſs over to Delphos, and of the 
Ithmian to Cormth, 1t public Spectacles and Shows are 
the things he admires ; if not, then he may be idle or 
walk, or read or {leep _ and you may add that 
Privilege Diogenes bragg'd of, when he ſaid, Ariſtotle 
dines when it ſeetns good to King Philip, but Diogenes 
when he himſelf pleaſes, having no bulineſs, no Magi- 
ſtrate, no PrefeCt to interrupt aud diſturb his cuſtomary 
way of living. 

For this reaſon you will find very few of the moſt 
prudent and wile Men, that were buried in their own 
Country, but the moſt of them, when none forced ther 
to it, weighed Anchor and ſteered their courſe to live 
in another Port, removing ſome to Athens, and others 
from it. 

Whoever gave a greater Encomium of his own Covn- 
try than Errpides | in the following Verſes ? ] 


WW are all of this Camtries Native Race, 

Not bought in Strangers from another place 

As ſome, like Dice hither and thither thrown, 
Remove in haſte froth this to tother Town. 
And, if a Woman may have leave to boalt, 

A temperate Air breaths here in every Coaſt ; 
WW: neither curſe Summers tmmoderate heat, 
Noy yet complain the Winters cold's too gieat. 
Whatever dainties Greece or Aſa 

Produces, fall to us a larful prey, 


And yet he that wrote all this, went himſelf into 
Macedonia, and paſled the reſt of his days in the Court of 
F Arthelaws 
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Archelaus, I ſuppoſe you have alſo heard of this ſhort 
Epigram.. 

The great Tragedian Fſchylus, the Son 

.Of the Athenian Euphorion, 

In Sicily his lateſt breath did yield, 

And buried lies by Gela's Fruitful Field. 


For both he and Simonides before him went into S:- 
cily, And whereas we meet with this Title, This #5 the 
Edition of the Hiſtory of Herodotus Helicarnaſſeus, many 
have changed into Herodotus Thurius, for he dwelt at 
Thuros, and was a Member of that Colony. And that 
ſacred and divinely inſpired Poet Homer, that | wrote or 
rather | adorned, the Trojan War, what made him a Con- 
troverlie to ſo many Cities | every one pleading he was 
theirs) but becauſe he did not cry up any one of them 


[to the diſparagement of the reſt ? |] 
Many alfo and great are the Honours 


« * H fpitibus nam te that are paid to Fupiter by the Name of 
are Jura logunntar . 4. 

Virg H:fpitalis * [i.e. who gave Laws to, 

and took care of, Strangers. | 

It any one object, that theſe Mer. hunted ambitiouſly 

after Glory and Honour ; let him go tothe Philoſophers 

and the Schools and Nurſeries of Wiſdom at Athens, 

thoſe in the Lyceum, the Academy, the Stoa, 

oe) Places vyherze the Palladium, the Od.cum. (a) It he 

Mhiloſophers of dit x; , . 

ferent Sets ravght, admires and prefers the Peripatetic Phi- 

leſophy before the reſt, Ariſtotle was a Na- 

tive of Stagira, Theophraſtus 'of Epheſus, 

® ME Ergfſi. * Straton of Lampſacus, Ghlce of Troas , 

Ariſten of Cens, Critolaus of Phaſele. It 

thou art for the Sroic Phuloſophy, Acno was of Critium, 

Cleanthes of Aſſus, Chryſippus of Soles, Diogenes of Babilon, 

Antipater of Tarſus, and Arehidemus who was of Athens 

went over to the Parthians and left a Succeſſion of Stoic 


Ph;!ofophers in Babilcy, And who I pray perſecuted and 
| chaſed 


oy 
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chaſed theſe Men our of their Country ? No body at all, 
but they purſued their own, quiet, which Men cannot 
eaſily enjoy at home, that are in any Reputation or have 
any Power ; other things they taught us by what they 
faid, but this by what they did. For even now the moſt 
approved and excellent Perſons live abroad out of their 
own Country, not being tranſported but departing vo- 
luntarily, not being driven thence, bur fly ing trom buſi- 
ne, and the diſquicts and moleſtations which they are 
ſure to meet with at home, 
it ſeems to me, that the Muſes helped the Ancient 
Writers to finiſh their choiceſt and moſt approved com- 
poſitions, by calling in, as it were baniſhment to their 
aſhſtance. Thucidydes the Athenian wrote the Peloponne- 
fian and Athenian War in Thrace, hard by the Foreſt of 
Scaptes ; Nenophon "wrote his Hiſtory in 
Scillus belonging to Elis, Philiſtius * in E- * MC. Philipp. 
pirus, Timeus of Taurominum [a Town in 
Sicily ] at Athens, Androtion the Athenian in Megara, Bac- 
chilides the Poet in Peloponneſus. "Theſe and many more 
after they had loſt their Country, did not loſe ail hope, 
nor were dejedted in their minds, but rook occaiion 
thereupon to expreſs the vivacity of their Spirit, and the 
dexterity of tneir Wit; receiving their Baniſhment at the 
hands of Fortune, as a viaticum |; a provition by the 
way | that ſhe had ſent them, . whereby they became re- 
nowned every where after Death, whereas there iz no 
remaining mentioned of thoſe faCtious Ferlons that ex- 
Pelled them. He therefore is ridiculous that looks upon 
It as an ignominious thing, to be baniſh'd. For what is ir 
thou ſay*lt > Was Diogenes ignominious when Alexander 
who ſaw him fitting and ſunning himſelf, came and ask*d 
him whether he wanted any "thing, ind he anfwered 
him, that he lacked nothing, but "that he wou'd go 4 
little aſide, and not ſtand in | his Light ? "The King ad- 
miring the Prefence of his Mind, turned to his Followers 
F 2 ant 
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and faid, If T were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. 

Wes Camillus inglorious becauſe he was expelled Rome, 
who has got the Reputation of being irs ſecond Founder ? 
Neither did Themiſtecles by his Baniſhment loſe any of 
the renown he had gained in Greece, but added to it that 
which he acquired among the Barbarians ; neither is there 
any fo without all Senſe of Honour, or of ſuch an ab- 
ject Mind, that had not rather be Themiftocles the 
Banſhed, than Leobates that ſubſcribed his Condemna- 
rion: Or be Cicero that had the ſame Fate, than Clodins 
that expell'd him Rome ; or be Timotheus that abandoned 
his Country, then Ariſtophon that was his Acculer. 

But becauſe the wosds of Euripides move many, who 
ſeems ro frame a heavy Charge againſt Baniſhment, and 
to urge it home ; let us ſee what he ſays more particu- 
larly in his queſtions and anſwers about it. 


_ in Phx- Jocalt, But 7s't ſo ſad ones Country to forgo, 
_ And live in Exile, pray Son let me know? 
Pol. Some ills when told are great, when ty'd ave leſs, 

But this is ſaddeſt felt, though ſad expreſs. 
Joc. What is't I pray, afflifts the banih'd moſt ? 
Pol. That Liberty to fpeak ones mind is loſt. 
Joc. He is indeed a Slave that dares not ntter 

Hy thoughts, nor 'gainſt his cruel Maſters mutter, 

But all their Inſulensies muſt over-paſs, 

And bear their Follies tamely like an Aſs. 


Theſe Afſertions of his are neither good nor true ; 
For firſt, not to ſpeak what one thinks, is not a piece of 
{lavery, bur the part of a prudent Man, to hold one's 
Peace and be filent, when time and the circumſtances of 
Afﬀeairs require it; as he himſelf ſays better elſewhere, 
that a wiſe Man knows, 


But when at's beſt no Tongue to find, 
Anadwhen it's ſafe to ſpeak hu mind : 
Again, 
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Again, as for the Rudeneſs and Infolency of ſuch as 
have Power in their Hands, they that ſtay in their 
Country are no lefs foiced to bear and endure it, than 
thoſe that are driven out of it, nay, commonly the for- 
mer ſtand more in fear of falſe Informations and tHe 
Violence of unjuſt Rulers in Cities than the latter. Bur 
his greateſt miſtake and abſurdity is, his raking away 
all freedom of Speech from Exiles: It is wondertul in- 
deed, if Theodorus had no freedom of this kind, who 
when King Lyſimachnus ſaid to him, Thou being ſuch a 
Criminal, thy Country caſt thee forth, aid it not ? Tes, re- 
plied he, not being able to bear me ;, jult as Semele calt out 
Bacchus, when ſhe could bear him no longer ; and when 
the King ſhew'd him Tele/phorus in an Jron-Cage, with 
his Eyes digged out of their Holes, his Noſe and Ears 
and "Tongue cut off, and faid, So I deal with thoſe that in- 
jure me, he was not abaſhed., What? did not Diogenes 
retain his wonted Freedom of ſpeaking ? who coming 
into King Philip's Camp, when he was going to give the 
Grecians Battle, was brought before him for a Spy ; he 
confeſs?d he was ſo, and that he came to take a view of 
his unſariable greedinefs [ of Empire | and of his Mad- 
nefs and Folly, who was going in the ſhort time of a 
fight, ro hazard, and as it were, to throw a Die for his 
Crown and Life. 

And what fay you to Hanmbal the Carthaginian 2 did 
not he uſe a convenient Freedom towards Antzochus ( he 
at that time an Exil?, and the other a King) when upon 
an advantagious occaſion offered, he adviſed him to give 
| the Romans] his Enemies battle ? He, when he had facri- 
he'd, told him the Entrals forbad it ; Hanniba! ſharply 
rebuked him thus, You are for doing what the fleſh of a 
Beaſt, not what the reaſon of a wiſe Man adviſeth. 

Neither does Baniſhment deprive G:omerricians or Ma- 
themaaticians of the Liberty of diſcourting freely concern- 
mg matters they know and have «kill in ; ard why 
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ſhould any worthy or good Mari be” denied it ? But | 
meanneſs of thought {and unskilfulnefs in reaſoning } 
obſtrutt and hinders the Voice, ſtrangles the Power of 
Speech, and makes a Man'a Mute. But let's' ſee what 
follows in Euripides, 


Joc. Upon good hopes exiles can thrive, they ſay. 
Pol. Hopes have fine looks, but kill one with delay. 


This is alſo an accuſation of Mens Folly, rather than 
of Baniſhment ; for it is not the well inſtructed, and 
thoſe thar know how to uſe what they have aright ; but 
ſuch as depend upon what is to come, and delire what 
they have not, that are carried and rofſed up and down 
by hopes, as in a floating Veflel, though they have 
ſcarce ever ftir'd beyond the Gates of their own City. 
[ But to go on.) 


Joc. Your Fathers Friends or Strangers one wo: ld gueſs, 
Did pity and relieve you in diſtreſs. 

Pol. Take care to thrive, for 1f you once are poor, 
Thoſe you call Friends will know you then no more. 

foc. Did not your high Birth land you in ſome ſtead ? 

Pol. It's ſad to want, for Honour buys no Bread. 


Theſe alſo are ungrateful Speeches of Polynices, wha 
accuſes Baniſhment as caſting diſparagement upon noble 
Birth, and leaving a Man without Friends, who yer be- 
cauſe of his high Birth, was thought worthy, though an 
Exile, to have a King's Daughter given him in Mar: 
riage, and alſo by the powerful aſliſtance of his Friends 
gathercd ſuch an Army, as to make War againſt his 
own Country, as he confeſſes himſelt a little after 


Many a famons Grecian Pry 

And Captain from Mycene here, 

In readineſs t aſſiſt me tarry ; © - 
Sad Service 'tis; but neceſſary. 

TA | Net:ner 
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Neither are the words of his lamenting Mother any 
wiler, 


No Nuptial Torch was lighted at thy Wedding, 
Nor bath'd in I{men's ſtreams before thy bedding. 


She ought. ro have been well pleaſed and rejoyced, 
when ſhe heard that her Son dwelt in ſuch Kingly Pal- 
laces; but whilſt ſhe laments that the Nuptial Torch 
was not lighted, and the want of Waters from J/menus 
River, for him to have bathed in ( as if People at Args 
were defticute both of Fire and Warer at their Wed- 
dings ) ſhe makes thoſe evils which her own Conceit and 
Folly produccd, to be the eftefts of Baniſhment. 

But is it not then an ignomintvus thing to be an Exile ? 
Yes it 1s among Fools, with whom it is a reproach to 
be poor, to be bald, or of low ſtature, and ( with as 
much reaſon) to be a Stranger or a Pilgrim, Bur they 
that do nor fall into theſe miſtakes, admire good Men, 
though they happen to be Poor, or Strangers, or in 
Exile. Do not we ſee the Temple of Theſeus venerated 
by all Men, as well as the Parthencn and Elerfirinm 
[ thoſe Temples of Palas and Ceres? ] And yet Theſeus 
was baniſhed from Athens, by whole means it is at this 
time inhabited ; and loſt his abude in that Cicy, 
which he did not ſo much hold 2s a Tenant, but hin;- 
{elf built. And what remarkable thing is there remain- 
ing in Eleſie, it we are aſhamed of Eumpus, who co- 
ming thither from Thrace, initiated the Greels, and till 
coes ſo, in the Myſteries of Religion ? And whole Son 
was Codrus that reigned at PE hg but of that Melanihus 
who was baniſhed from Meſſina > Will you not commend 
that Speech of Antiſthenes, who when one {iid to him, 
Phrygia xs thy Mother, replied, She "was a!ſo the Mother of 
the Gods 2 And if any one reproach thee with thy Baniſh- 
ment, why canſt not thou anſwer, that the Father of 
the great Conqueror Hercules was an Exile ? And fo was 
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the Grandfather of Bacchus, who being fent abroad in 
ſearch for Europa, did return no more, 


Though ſprung from Phenice, ſmce to Thebes he came, 
That Town to hi Son Bacchus lays a claim ; 

Ho there inſpires with Rage the Female rout, 

That Wo ſhip him by running mad abuu:, 


As for thoſe things which £/cþy/us obſcurely inſlinuates 
in that Expreſſion of his, 


and of Apollo, 
A chaſt God baniſh'd Heaven 


_————— _— 


[4 


Fil favour my Tongue, as Herodotus Phraſes it, and 
ſay nothing. 
Empedecles, when he Prefaces to his Philoſophy thus, 


This o!d Decree of Fate unchanged ſtands, 

FWoſo with horrid Crimes defiles kis hands, 

To long-liv'd Dzzmons this Commiſſion's given 
To chaſe him many Apes out of Heaven ; 

Into this ſad condition T am hurPd, 

Bairſh'd from God zo wander through the Varld. 


He does not here only point at hiamſclf, but in whac 
he ſays of himſelf ſhows the condition of us all, that we 
are Pilgrims and Strangers and Exiles here in this World, 
For know (Gys he) O Men, that it is not Blood nor a 
Spirit tempered with it, that gave Being and Beginning 
to the Sou], bur it is your terreſtrial and mortal Body 
that is made up of theſe : And by rae ſoft name of Pit 
grimaze, he inſinuates the Origin of the Soul, that comes 
hither from another plac ; and the truth is, ſhe flies and 
wanders up and down, being driven by the Divine De- 
crees and Laws; and afterwards, as in an lfland fur- 
rounded with a great Sea, as Plato ſpeaks, ſhe is tied 
and linked to the Body, juſt like an Oyſter to its _ 


_ - 
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and becauſe ſhe is not able to remember nor relate, 


From what a vaſt and high degree 
Of Honour and Felicity, 


She has removed, not from Sardz to Athens, nor from 
Corinth to Leywos or Scyros, but has changed Heaven 
and the Moon for Earth and an Earthly Lite, that ſhe 
may make little removes here from place to place, the 
Soul hereupon is ill at eaſe and troubled at her new and 
ſtrange State, and hangs her kead like a decaying Plant, 
And indeed ſome one Country is found to be more a- 
greeable to a Plant than another, in which it thrives and 
flouriſhes better ; but no place can deprive a Man of 
his Happineſs, unleſs he pleaſes, no more than of 
his Vertue and Prudence. For Anaxagoras wrote his 
Book of the Squaring of a Circle in Priſon; and Socrates, 
juſt when he was going to drink the Poiſon that killed 
him, diſcourſed of Philoſophy, nd exhorted his Friends 
to the ſtudy of it ; who then admired him as a happy 
Man. Bur Phaeton and Tantalus, though they mounted 
up to Heaven, yet the Poets tel] us, through their Folly 
they fell into the extreameſt Calamities, | 


Plu- 
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Plutarch's Morals. 
Vol. III. 


Of Brotherly Love. 


Tranſlated ſim the Greek by John Thomſon, 
HE ancient 0131155 of Caſtor and Pollux are cal- 
led by the Sparta: Docana ;, and they are two 


Prehendary. of Hereford. 
FE pieces of Wood one over againſt the other 


joyned with two other croſs ends, and the community 
and undividedneſs of this conſecrated Repreſentation 
{ſeems to reſemble the fraternal Love of theſe two Gods. 

In like manner do I devote this Diſcourſe of Brotherly 
Loye tg you, Nigrinus and Yuintus, as a gift in common 
betwixt you both, who well deſerve it. For as to the 
things it adviſcs to, 'you will, while you: already pra- 
Etile them, ſeem rather to give your Teſtimonies to 
them than to be exhorted by them. And the fatisfa- 
Ction you have from well-doing, will obtain the more 
frm durance when with Judgement, and when you 
{hall hind your {elf approved by wiſe and judicious Spe- 
ctators. Ariſtarchus the Father of TheedeFes faid indeed 
once by way of Flout of the Sophiſts, that formerly 
there Were ſcarce ſeven Sophiſts to be found, but that 
in his time there could hardly be found ſo many TI!li- 
zerate Perſons. Bur I ſee Brotherly Love 1s as ſcarce in 
our days, as Brotherly Hatrcd was in ancient 'T'imes, 
the inſtances of which have been publicly expoſed in 
PFragedies an public Shews for their ſtrangeneſs. But 
| | | all 
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all in our Times, when they have fortuned to have 
g00d Brothers, do no leſs admire them than the famed 
Molionidas, that are ſuppoſed ro have been born with 
their Bodies joyned with each other: And toeryjoy in 
common their Fathers Wealth, Friends and Slaves, is 
lJook'd upon as incredible and prodigious, as if one Soul 
ſhould make uſe of the Hands, Feet and Eyes of rwo 
Bodies. Though Nature hath given us very near Ex- 
amples of the uſe of Brothers, by contriving molt of 
our Bodies neceſaries double, Brothers and Twins, as 
Hands, Feer, Eyes, Ears, Noſtrils, thereby telling us, 
that all theſe were thus diſtinguiſhed for mutual Benefit 
and Affitance, and not for Variance and Diſcord. And 
when ſhe parted the very Hands into many and unequal 
Fingers, ſhe made them thereby the moſt curious and 
artificial of all our Members ; infomuch that the ancient 
Philoſopher Anaxagoras afſign'd the Hands for the reaſon 
of all human Knowledge and Diſcretion. But the con- 
crary to this ſeems the Truth. For it is not Man's 
having Hands that makes him the wiſeſt Animal, bur 
his being naturally reaſonable and capable of Art, was 
the reaſon why ſuch Organs were conferr'd upon him. 
And this alſo is molt manifeſt to every one, that the 
reaſon why Nature out of one Seed, and Scource formed 
wo, three and more Brethren, was not for difference 
and oppoſition, bur their being apart might render them 
the more capable of aſſiſting one another. For thoſe 
that were treble-bodied and hundred-handed, it any 
ſuch there were, while they had all their Members joyn- 
ed to each other, could do nothing without them, or 
apart, 2s Brothers can, who can live together, and tra- 
wail, undertake public Employments, and practice Hul- 
bandry, by one anothers help ; it they preſerve but that 
Principle of Benevolence and Concord thar Nature hath 
beſtowed upon them. Bur it they don'r, they will no- 
thing a all difter in my opinign from Feet thar trip up 
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one another, and Fingers that are unnaturally writhen 
and diſtorted by one another. Yea, rather as things 
moiſt, dry, cold and hot, partake of one Nature in the 
fame Body, and by their conſent and agreement en- 
gender the beſt and moſt pleaſant "Temperament and 
Harmony, without which there is neither Satisfaction 
nor Benefit in either Riches or Kingſhip ir ſelf, which, 
they ſay, renders Man equal to Gods : But if Exceſs and 
Diſcord befal them, chey miſerably ruinate and confound 
the Animal. So, where there is an unanimons Accor- 
dance amongſt Brothers, the Family thrives - and flou- 
riſhes, and intimate Friends, like a well furniſh'd Quire, 
in all their ACtions,, Words and Thoughts, maintain a 
delightful Harmony. 


But jarring Feuds advance the worſt of Men, | 


Such as a vile DetraCtor at home, an inſinuating Para- 
{ite abroad, or ſume other envious Perſon. For as Di- 
ſeaſes in Bodies nauleating their ordinary Diet, incline 
the Appetite to very improper and noxious things ; ſo 
Calumny, freely enterrain'd againſt Relations, and 
through prejudging creduliry, enhanſed inta ſuſpicion, 
occaſions an adopting the pernicious acquaintance of 
ſuch as are ready enough to croud into the Room of 
their Betters. The Arcadian Prophet, in Herodotus, was 
forc'd to ſupply the loſs of one of his Feet with an ar- 
tificial one made of Wood. But he, who in a difterence 
throws off his Brother, and out of places of common 
reſort takes a Stranger for his Comrade, ſeems to do 
no leſs than wilfully ro mangle off a Part of himſelf, at- 
rempting to repair the barbarous Breach by the unnag 
tural application of an extraneous Member. For the 
ordinary Inclinations and Deſires of Men, being after 
ſome fort of Society or other, ſufficiently, admoniſh 


them tu ſet the higheſt value upon Relations, to pay 
them 
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them all becoming Reſpe&s, and to have a tendet re- 
gard for their Perſons, nothing. being more irkſom to 
Nature, than to live in that deſtirution and ſolitude, 
that denies them ' the happineſs of a Friend, and the 
privilege of communication. Well therefore was that 
of Menander, 


*Tis not 9th Store of ſprightly Wine, 
Nor plenty of delicious Meats, 

Though gen'reus Nature ſhould defign, 

T oblige us with perpetual Treats, 

"Tis not on theſe we for content depend, 
So much as on the ſhadow of a Friend, 


For a great deal of Friendſhip in the World is really 
no better, no more than the meer imitation and reſem- 
blance of that firſt affte&tion that Nature wrought in 
Parents towards their Children, and in their Children 
towards one another. And, whoever has got a parti- 
cular eſteem and regard for this kmd of Friendſhip, I 
know no reaſon any one kns to credit his kindeſt 
pretenſions. For what ſhall we make of that Man, 
who in his Complaiſance, either in Company or in his 
Letters, ſalutes his Friend by the Name of Brother ; 
and yet ſcorns the compapy of that very perſon ( viz © 
his Brother )) whoſe Name was fo ſerviceable to him in 
his Complement ? For, as it is the part of a madman to 
adorn and fer out the Etfigies of his Brother ; and in 
the-mean time to abuſe, beat and maim his perſon ; fo, 
to value and honour the name in others, but tro hate and 
ſhun the Brother hitnſelf, this likewiſe is an ation of one 
that is not fo well in his Wits as he ſhould be, and thar 
never yet conſider'd that Nature is a moſt Sacred Thing. 
I remember when I was at Reme, I undertook an Um- 
pirage between two Brothers. The one pretended to 
the ſtudy of Philoſophy, bur as it appear'd by the event, 
with as little reaſon, as (in moral earneſt ) to the rela- 
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tion of a Brother. For,., when. I adviſed him, that now 
was the time for him ro ſhew his Philoſophy, in the pru- 
dent managery and government of, himſelf, whillt he 
was fo treat with ſo dear a relation as a Brother, and 
ſuch an one eſpecially, .as wanted thoſe 2dvantages of 
Knowledge and Education that he had. Your Council, 
replies my Philoſopher, may do- well with ſome 1llite- 
rate Novice or other. Bur, for my part, I fee no ſuch 
great matter in that which you fo gravely alledge, our 
being the iſſue of the fame Parents. 'True, I anſwer'd, 
you daclare evidently cnough that you make no account 
of your affinity. Bur, by your favour Mr. Philoſopher, 
all of your Profeſſion that I ever was acquainted with, 
whatever their private Opinions were, afhirm both in 
their Proſe and Poetry, that next ro the Gods, and the 
Laws, her Confervators and Guardians, Nature had 
aſſigned ro Parents the higheſt Honour and Veneration. 
And there is nothing thar Men can perform more grate- 
ful to the Gods, than freely and conſtantly to pay their 
utmoſt Acknowledgments and Thanks to their Parents, 
and thoſe from whom they received their Nurture and 
Education. As, on the other hand, there is no greater 
Argument of a prophane and, impious Spirit, than a 
conremptuous and fſurly Behaviour towards them. We 
are therefore injoyn'd to take heed of doing any -one 
wrong. But he that demeans not himſelf with that ex- 
aCtneſs before his Parents, that all his Actions may af- 
tord them a Pleaſure and Satisfaftion, though he give 
them no other diſtaſte, he is ſure to undergo a very 
hard Cenlure. Now wherein can the gratitude of Chil- 
dren to their Parents be exprefled more efteCtually, or 
what actions or diſpoſitions can be more delightful and 
rejoycing to them than firm love and amity amongſt 
them. And this may be underſtood by lefſer inſtances. 
For, where an oid Servant that has been favour'd by 
the Parents ſhall be reproach'd and flouted at by the 

Children - 
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Children : Or if the Plants and the Fields, wherein they 
took pleaſure, be negle&ted: It the forgetting a Dog, 
or a beloved Horſe tret their humourſom Age ( that is 
very apt to be jealous of the love and obedience of their 
Children) if, laſtly, when they difafiet and diſpiſe 
thoſe Recreations that are pleaſing to the Eye and Ear, 
or thoſe juvenile Exerciſes and Games, which therſelves 
formerly delighted in, if at any of all theſe things the 
Parents will be angry and offended ; how will they endure 
ſuch diſcord as inflames them with mutual Malice and 
Hatred,fills their mouths with opprobrious and execrating 
language? and works them into fuch an inveteracy, 
that the contrary and ſpitetul method of their actions 
declare a drift and deſign of ruining one another ; if, I 
ſay, thoſe ſmaller matters provoke their anger ; how 
all the reſt will be reſented, viho can reſolve me ? Bur, 
on the other hand, where. the love of Brothers is ſuch, 
that they make up that diſtance Nature has placed them 
at ( in reſpe& of their different Bodies) by united affe- 
tions, infomuch that their Studies, Recreations, their 
earnelt and their jeſt keep true time, - and agree exatly 
together ; ſuch a plzaling Conſort amongſt their Chil- 
dren proves a nurſing melody to the decay'd Parents, to 
preſerve and "nar their quiet and peace in their old 
(though tetider) age. For never was any Father fo 
intcat upon Oratory, ' ambitious' of Honour, or craving 
after Riches, as fond of his Children. Wherefore net- 
ther is it ſo great a. Satisfaction to hear them ſpeak well, 
hnd them grow wealthy, or . ſee them honour'd with 
the power -of Magiſtracy, as to be endear'd to each other 
in mutual -affeQtion. W herefore it is reported of Apollons 
of Cyzicum Mother of King Eumenes and three other Sons, 
Attalus, - Phileterus and Athenius, that {he always AC- 
counted her felt happy, and gave the Gods Thanks, 
not fo much for Wealth nor Empire, as to ſee her three 
Sons guarding the Eldeſt, and him Reigning ſecurely 
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amongſt hisarmed Brothers. And on the contrary Xerxes, 
underſtanding that his Son Ochus had laid a Plot againſt 
his Brothers, died with the ſurprize. 

For the quarrels of Brothers are pernicious, faith Eu- 
ripides, but moſt of all fo to the Parents themſelves. For 
he that hates and plagues his Brother, can hardly for- 
bear his blaming the Father who begot, and the Mother 
who bare him. Wherefore Pi/iſtratus,being about to Mar- 
ry again, his Sons being grown up to mature age, gave 
them their deſerved character of praiſe, together with 
the reaſon of his deſigns for a ſecond Marriage, »iz. 
that he might be the happy Father of more ſuch Children. 
Now thoſe who are truly ingenious , do not only love 
one another the more entirely, for being deſcended of the 
fame Parents, to whoſe great comfort their love condu- 
ces ; but they love their very Parents for their own 
fakes : always owning themſelves, amongſt other things, 
bound to them eſpecially for the mutual happineſs that 
they enjoy in each other : looking upon their Brethren 
as the deareſt, and the moſt valuable treaſure they could 
have received from them. And thus Homer elegantly ex- 
prefles, Telemachus bewailing the loſs of his Brother. 


Stern Jove has in ſome angry mavd, 
Bereft us into ſolitude. «i 


But I like not Heſiod's judgment fo welt, who is ali for 
the only Sons inheriting. Not fo well I ſay from Heſiod 
a Pupil of the Muſes ; who being indear'd Siſters kept 
always together, and therefore from that inſeparate Uni- 
on were called Muſes, The love of Brothers then is a 
plain Argument of their Love to their Parents. And tg 
Children themſelves it is the beſt of Preſidents, and that 
which affords the moſt efteftual advice that can be 
thought of : As again, they will be forward enough in 
following the worlt of their Parents humours, and inhe- 
riting their anithoſaties, But, for one who has _ 
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his Relations a contentious life, and quarrell'd himſelf up 
into wrinkles and gray Hairs, for ſuch a one to begin 2 
Le&ture of Love to his Children, is juſt like him, 


—— [Pho boldly takes the fees 
To cure in others, what's his own diſeaſe. 


In a word, his own actions weaken and confute all the 
Arguments of his belt Counſel, Take Ereocles of Thebes 
refleting upon his Brother, and flying out after this 


manner 


I'd mount the Heavens, ſtrive to meet the Sun 
In's ſetting forth, I'd travel with him down 
Beneath the Earth, I'd balk no enterprize 

To gain Jove's power, and to Tyrannize. 


Suppoſe I fay out of this rage he ſhould preſently fall in- 
to the ſofter (train of good advice to his Children, char- 
ging them thus——— 


Prize gentle amity, that wye's 

With none for grandure, concord prize 

That joyn's together friends, and ſtates, 

And keeps them long Confederates. 
Unvanquiſh'd love ! Whatever elſe deceives 
Our truſt, 'tis this our very ſelves out-lives. 


' Now who is there that ſhall compare Eveccles with 
- himſelf, his rage with his Counſel, that can entertain 
any other than ſtrange Sentiments of him? Or what 
would you think of Atreus , after he had treated his Bro- 
ther at a barbarous Supper, to hear him afterwards thus 
inſtrufting his Children : 


Such love alone becomes related friends, 
As in adverſity it's ſuccour lends, 


It is therefore very needful ro throw off thoſe ill diſpo- 
G ſitions, 
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fitions , as being very grievous and troubleſom to their 
Parents, and more deſtructive to Children in reſpect of 
the ill example. Beſides, it- occaſions many ſtrange cen- 
ſures, and much obliquy amongſt men. For they will 
not be apt to imagin that fo near and intimate a Relati- 
on as Brothers, that have eat of the' fame Bread, and all 
along participated of the fame common maintenance, 
that thoſe who have converſed fo familiarly together ; 
ſhould break out into contention, except they were con- 
{cious to themſelves of a great deal of naughtineſs. For 
it muſt be ſome great matter that violates the bonds of 
natural affection : Whence it is that ſuch breaches are 
ſo hardly healed up again. For, as thoſe things which 
are joyn'd together by art, being parted may by the ſame 
art be compacted again, Burt if there be a fracture in 
a natural Body , there is much difficulty in ſetting 
and uniting the broken parts; fo, if friendſhips thar, 
through a long tract of time, have been firmly and cloſe- 
Iy contracted, if they come once to be violated ; no en- 
deavours will bring them together any more : And Bro- 
thers, when they have once broke natural afteCtion, are 
hardly made true friends again. Or if there be ſome kind 
of peace made betwixt them, cis like to prove but ſuper- 
ticial only, and ſuch as carries a filthy feſtering ſcar along 
with it: Now all enmity berween man and man being 
attended with theſe perturbations of quarrelſomneſs, paſ- 
ſion, envy, recording of an injury, muſt 'needs be trou- 
bleſom and vexatious. But that which is harbour'd a- 
gainſt a Brother , with whom they communicate in Sa- 
crihces, and other Religious Rites of their Parents, with 
whom they have the ſame common Charnal-houſe, and 
the ſame or a near habitation, this is much' more to be 
lamented, If we reflect eſpecially upon the horrid mad- 
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hood as well beloved as known, ſhould on a ſuddain, be- 
come fo very deteſtable. How loudly does this reproach 
their ill nature and ſavage Diſpolitions, that, whilſt 
they behold other brethren jovingly converſing in the 
ſame houſe, and dieting together at the fame Table, 
managing the ſame Eſtate, and attended by the ſame Ser- 
vants, they alone divide Friends, chuſe contrary acquain- 
tance, reſolving to abandon every thing that their Bro- 
ther may approve of, Now it is obvious to any to un+ 
derſtand, that new Friends and Companions may be come 
paſſed, and new kindred may come in, when. the old, 
like degayed weapons, and worn out Urenſfils, are loſt and 
gone. But there is no more regaining of a loſt Brother, 
than of a hand that is cut oft, or an Eye that is bea« 
ten out. The Perſian Woman therefore ſpake truth , 
when ſhe prefer'd the ſaving her Brother's life before her 
very Childrens, alledging that ſhe was in a poſſibility of 
having more children, if ſhe ſhould be deprived of thoſe 
ſhe had ; but, her Parents-being dead, ſhe could hope for 
no more Brothers afrer him. You will ask me then, 
what ſhall a man do with an untoward Brother? I an- 
ſwer, every kind and degree of Friendſhip is ſubject to 
abuſe from the Perſons, and in that reſpect, has it's rainf, 
according to that of Sophocles, 


WWno into human things males ſcrutinies, 
He may on moſt his cenſure exerciſe. 


For, if you examin the love of relations , the love of 
Aſſociates, or the more ſenſual Paſſion of fond Lovers, 
you will find none of them all free, Wherefore Laco, 
when he had married a little Wife , ſpoke as if he did it 
with this conlideration , that of evils it would be his pru- 
dence to chuſe the leaſt ; but Brothers would do well to 
bear with one anothers familiar failings, rather than to 


adventure upon the trial of ſtrange humours. For 
G3 2 nature 
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nature has made the former a Brother, and therefore the 
neceflicy of Patience acquits him from blame ; but vo- 
luntary choice expoſes the other to as much reproach as 
he did himſelf to trouble. For it is not to be expected, 
that a ſociable Gueſt, or a wild Crony ſhould be influen« 
ced by thoſe calm rules of modeſty and good man- 
ners, as one who was nouriſhed from the ſame breaſt, and 
carries the ſame blood in his veins. And therefore it would 
become a vertuous mind to make a favourable conſtrufi- 
on of his Brothers Miſcarriages, and to beſpeak him 
with this candor : 


I cannot leave you thus under a Cloud 
Of Infelicities — 


Whether debauch'd with vice , or eclipſed with igno- 
rance, for fear my inadvertency to ſome failing, that na 
turally deſcend upon you from one of your Parents, 
ſhould make me too levere againt you. For, as Theo- 
phraſtus ſaid, as to ſtrangers, judgment muſt rule aftecti- 
on, rather than affe&tion preſcribe to judgment ; but 
where nature denies judgment this Prerogative, and takes 
no notice of that trite Proverb , a buſhel of Salt, but has 
already infus'd and begun in them the Principle of Love, 
there we ſhould not be too rigid and exact in the 
examining of their faults. Now what would you think 
of thoſe who ſhall eaſily diſpenſe with, and {mile at the 
ſociable vices of their acquaintance, and in the mean time, 
be fo implacably incenſed with the Irregularities of a 
Brother ? When fierce Dogs, Horſes, Wolves, Cats, 
Apes, Lions, ſhall be ſo much their Favourites, that they 
feed and delight in them (cheriſh and indulge the worſt 
of diſpoſitions) and ſtomach only their Brothers pafſion, 
ignorance or ambition. Others have made away their 
Houſes and Lands to Harlots, and quarrelled with their 
Brothers only about the floor or corner of the Houfe: 
ae Cana dan - « 
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they juſtifie the hating them from the rule of hating [eve- 
ry ill thing, maliciouſly accounting them as ſuch. * It is 
one great buſineſs they go about to blacken them with 
aſperſions and calumnies. And for what indignities are 
offered thera by others, inſtead of reſenting them ill, 
they countenance and abertt'them. And this may ſerve 
for the beginning of my Diſcourſe. I ſhall enter upon 
my Inſtrutions not as others do, with the” Diſtribu- 
tion of the Parents Goods, but with advice rather to a- 
void envious ſtrites and emulation, whilſt the Parents are 
living. Ageſilaus was puniſhed with a mulct by the 
Lacedemonian C-1unſel for ſending every one of the anci- 
ent Men an Ox, as a reward of his Fortitude, the rea- 
ſon they gave for their diſtaſte was, that by this means 
he won too much upon the people, and made the Com- 
monalty become wholly ſerviceable to his own private In- 
tereſt, Now I would perſwade the Son to ſhew all pofſi- 
ble honour and reverence to his Parents, but not with 
that greedy deſign of ingroffing all their Love to him- 
{elf That which too many have been guilry of, wor- 
king their brethren out of favour, on purpoſe to make 
way for their own Intereſt. A fault which they are apt 
to palliate with ſpecious, but, unjuſt pretences. For they 
deprive and cheat their brethren aut of the greateſt and 
moſt valuable good they are capable of receiving from 
their Parents, viz. their kindneſs and affeftion, whilſt 
they flyly and dilingenuouſly ſteal in upon them in their 
buſineſs, and ſurprize them in their errors, demeaning 
themſelves with all imaginable obſervance to their Pa- 
rents, and eſpecially with the greateſt care and preciſc- 
neſs in thoſe things, wherein they ſee their brethren have 
been faulty, or ſuſpe&ed to be fo ; bur a kind brother, 
and one that truly deſerves the name, will make his bro- 
. thers condition his own , freely rake upon himſelf a ſhare 
of his Sufferings, and particularly in the anger of his Pa- 
rents, and be ready to do any thing that may conduce 
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to the reſtoring him into favour ; but if he has neglefted 
ſame opportunity, or what ought to haye been done 
by him, to excuſe it,upon his nature, as being more rea» 
dy and ſeriouſly diſpoſed for other things. That of Ag- 
memnon therefore was well ſpoken in the behalf of 2 
Brother : 


Nor ſloth, nor filly bumour makes him ſtay, 
T am the only cauſe ; all his delay 
Waits my attempts 


And that this charge was delivered him by his brother. Fa- 
thers willingly allow of the.changing of names,and have 
an inclination to believe their Children, when they make 
the beſt interpretation of their brothers failings. As when 
they call a ſlow dulneſs ſimple honeſty, or unluckineſs 
dexterity, or if he, be quarrelſom, to term. him a ſmarr 
ſpirited youth, and one that will not endure to be tramp- 
led on. By this means it comes to paſs that he who, makes 
his Brothers peace, and ingratiates him with his offended 
Father, art the fame time fairly advances his own Inte- 
reſt, and grows deſervedly the more in favour ;. but 
when the ſtorm is once over, it is neceſſary to be leri- 
ous with him, to reprehend him ſharply for his Crime, 
diſcovering to him. with all freedom, wherein he has 
been wanting in his duty. Far as ſuch guilty Brothers 
are not to. be allow'd in their faults , neither are they 
to be inſulred upon. with railery. For, to do the latter, 
were to rejoyce and take advantage by their failings, and 
to do the former,were to take their parts in them. There- 
fore ought they ſo. to manage their ſeverities, as that 
they may ſpeak in them a follitude and YT 
neſs for their brethren, and much diſcompoſure and 
trouble at their follies Now he is the fitteſt perſon 
to ſchool his brother ſmartly, who has been a ready and 
earneſt Advocate i in his behalf ; bur ſuppoſe the Brother 
wrongfully charged,” it is futing be Hrould be obſequi- 
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ous to his Parents, in all-things whatſoever, and to bear 
with their angry humours. But a defence, miade before 
them for a brother that ſuffers by ſlander and falſe accu- 
ſation is unreproveable and very good, In all ſuch there 
is no need to fear that check in Sophoc!es, 


Curſt Son ! who with thy Father durſt contend, 


For there is allowed a Liberty of vindicating a tradu- 
ced brother. And, where che Parents are convinced of 
the Injury, in theſe forts of capſes it is no ſmall pleaſare 
to them to ſee the malicious Plaintiff worſted: But when 
the Parent is dead it is firting brothers ſhould clofe the 
nearer in affeQion ; ſo that. they immediately commu- 
nicate in their ſadnefſes and ſorrows. And in the next 
place that they reject the ſuſpicious ſtories and ſupgeſti- 
ons of Servants , diſcountenancing their {ly methods and 
ſubtile applications. And that amongſlt other ſtories, they 
advert to the Fable of Fupitzr's Sons, Caſtor and Polux, 
whole love to one another was ſuch, thar Po!ux, when 
one was whiſpering to him ſomewhat againſt his brother, 
kild him with a blow of his fiſt. And when they come 
to dividing their Parents Goods, to take heed that they 
come not with prejudice and contentious reſolutions, like 
thoſe tumultuous noiſes that are ſo commonly dreaded, 
as [the ominous ifſue of intended war. ] But there muſt 
be great care raken of the day of their meeting, that it 
be auſpicious and fortunate for peace and concord; And 
then thar, either amoogſlt themſelves, or it need be, in 
the preſence of ſome common and indifferepr friend, they 
fairly ſubmit to the deciſion of Fuſtice, an #s Plars (+14 
rake and allow what is reaſonable, arid no n;-re 7 
conſiſt with Love and Friendſhip. Thus ti: 
pear to be ſharers only in the care and diſpc* ' * 
things, whilſt the propriety and. enjoyment i: | © 
common to them all. But they, that rake ©; 
tage in the controverſie by makihg theif Nu 
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Cronies and Familiars, Parties for themſelves, may pro- 
bably gain ſo much as to keep a Servant the more ; but 
he has forfeited, in the ſtead of it, the beſt Legacy his 
Parents could have left him, the love and confidence of 
his Brother. I have known ſome Brothers, without 
the inſtigation of lucre, and merely out of a ſavage dif- 
poſition, fly upon the Goods of their deceaſed. Parents, 
with the ſame ravine and fierceneſs , as they would upon 
the ſpoil of an Enemy. Such were the aCtions of Chari- 
cles and Antiochus the Opuntians, who divided a Silver Cup 
and a garment into two pieces , as though by ſome Tra- 
gical Imprecation they had been ſet on, F 


To ſhare the Patrimony with a Sword. 


Others I have known proclaiming the Succeſs of their 
ſubtile methods of fierce and eager, ſometimes {ly and 
fallacious reaſonings,by which means they have compaſled 
larger proportion from their deluded brethren. Whereas 
their juſt ations, and their kind and humble carriage, 
had leſs reproach'd their Pride, but raiſed the eſteem of 
their Perſons. Wherefore that aCtion of Athenodorus 
13 very memorable, and indeed generally recorded by 
our Country-men, His elder brother Xenon, in the time 
of his Guardianſhip, had waſted a great part of his ſfub- 
ſtance, art laſt being condemn'd for a Rape, all that he 
had left was confiſcated. Athenodorus was then but a 
youth, who when his ſhare of the Eſtate was reſtor'd to 
him, had that regard to his brother, that he brought all 
his own proportion, and freely expoſed it to a new divi- 
fion with his brother. And though in the dividing it, he 
ſuffered great abuſe from him, he reſented it not ſo much 
as to repent of what he had done, but endured with moſt 
remarkable meckneſs and unconcerned eaſe his Brother's 
Outrage, that was become as notorious throughout all 
Greece. Solon diſcourſimg about the Commonwealth, 


approved of an cquality amongſt them, as being that 
which 
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which would occaſion no 'Tumult or Fation ; but this 
Opinion appear*d too popular : For by his Arithmetical 
method, he would have ſet up Democraſie in the room of 
a far happier Government, conſiſting with a more ſuira- 
ble, viz. a Geometrical Proportion. But he that advi- 
ſes Brethren in the dividing of an Eſtate, ſhould give 
them Plato's counſel to the Citizens, viz. That they would 
lay afide ſelf-intereſt : Or, if they can't be perſwaded to 
that, to be ſatisfied with an equal diviſion. And this is 
the way to lay a good and laſting Foundation of love 
and peace betwixt them. Beſides that, he may have the 
advantage of naming eminent Inſtances. Such was that 
of Pittacus, who being asked of the Lydian King , what 
Eſtare he had, anſwer'd, he might have as\much more as 
he was owner of,if he pleaſed,his brother being dead.But 
ſince that not only in the affluence or wanrof riches , he 
that has a large ſhare is lyable to more envy and trouble, 
than he that has leſs ; but generally, as Plato ſays, in all 
inequality there is inquietude and diſturbance, and in 
the contrary a during confiſtence ; fo a diſparity among(t 
Brethren tends dangerouſly to diſcord. But for them to 
be equal in all reſpets, I grant *tis impoſſible. For 
what through the difference that nature made immedi- 
ately betwixt them at the firſt, and what through the 
following Contingencies of their Lives, ir comes to paſs 
that they contract an envy and hatred againſt one ano- 
ther, and ſuch abominable humours, as render them the 
plagues not only of their private Families, but even of 
Commonwealths. And this indeed is a Diſeaſe, which; 
it were well if it were cured ; but if thar fails, it is 
neceſlary to avoid. I would perſwade thar Brother there- 
fore that excels his Fellows in ary accompliſhments, in 
thoſe very things to communicate and impart to them the 
utmoſt he can, that they may ſhine in his honour, and 
flouriſh with his Intereſt. For inſtance, if he be a good 
Orator, to endeayour to make that faculty theirs,accoun- 

ting 
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ting it never the leſs for being imparted. And care 
ought to be taken, that all this kindneſs be not followed 
with a faſtidious pride, but rather with ſuch a becoming 
condeſceniion and familiarity, as may ſecure his worth 
from enyy, and by his own equanimity and [weet diſpoſt- 
ion, as far as is poſſible, make up the inequality of their 

ortunes.  Lucullus was a fair Preſident- for this, who re- 
fuſed a honour of Magiſtracy on purpoſe to give way 
to his younger brother, contentedly waiting for the ex- 
piration of his year. Polux chooſe rather to be half a 
Deity with his Brother than a Deity by himſelf, and 
therefore to. debaſe himſelf into a ſhare of mortality, that 
he might raiſe his Brother as much above it. You then 
area happy man, one would think, that can oblige your 
Brother at a cheaper rate , illuſtrate him with the honour 
of your Vertues, and make him great like your ſelf, with- 
out any damage or derogation. Thus Plato made his 
Brothers famous by mentioning them in the choiceſt of 

is Books, viz. Glauco and Adimantus in that concerning 
the Commoawealth, and Antipho his youngett Brother in 
his Parmenides. Beſides, as there is difference in the 
Natures and Fortunes of Brothers; fo neither is it poſ- 
fible that the one ſhould excel the other in every parti- 
cular thing. The Elements exiſt out of one common 
Matter, yet they are qualified with quite contrary facul- 
ties. No one ever ſaw two Brothers, by the ſame Fa- 
ther and Mother, ſo ſtrangely diſtinguiſhed, that where- 
as the one was a Steic, and withal a wiſe man, a comely, 
pleaſant, liberal, eminent, wealthy, eloquent, ſtudious, 
courteous man ; the other was quite contrary to all 
theſe, But however, the vileſt, the moſt deſpicable 
things have ſome proportion of good, or natural diſpoſi- 
xion to it. 


Thus amongſt hated thorns, and prickly briers, 
Fragrant Violet retires. 


Now 
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Now therefore, he. who has the eminency in other 
things ; yet if he do not hinder-nor ſtifle the credit .of 
what is laudable in his Brother, like an ambitious Antago- 
niſt, that graſps at all the applauſe ; bur if he rather 
yield to him, and declare that in many things he excels 


them. But he who where he knaws big far ſuperior 

yice, whether it 
Friend ; in, a word, he that neglects or leaves hirq out 
in no honoyrable Im loyment or Concern, but joyns bim 


ly advanced his. Brother. And this: is the advice one 
would offer to the excelling Brother. The other ſhould 
conſider, that as hi Brother excels him in wealth, learn- 
ing, eſteem, he _ expect to come behind not him only, 
but milljons more, x — 
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2s they are over-joy'd to ſee their friends grow in eſteem, 
and are not a little proud of entertaining perſons of ho- 
nour or great opulency ;' their Brothers worth and'emi- 
nency is, in the mean time, lookt upon with a jealous 
eye, as tho ic threaten'd to cloud and eclipſe the ſplen- 
dour of their condition. How do they exalt themſelves 
atthe memory of ſome profperous exploits of their Fa- 
ther, or the wiſe Condutt of their Great Grand Father ; 
by all which they are nothing advantaged ? Bur again, 
how are they daunted and difpirited to ſee a Brother pre- 
ferr'd to Inheritances, Dignities, or honourable Marri- 
age ? But we ſhould not envy any one. We ought not 
atleaſt wiſe to turn our malice and 'rancour, out of the 
Family, againſt worſe objeCt;, in imiration of thoſe who 
eafe the Ciry of 'Sedition, by imploying the perſons a- 
gainft the common Enemy. | "T7 


Trojans I have, and Friends ; you, what T hate, 
Grzcians #0 envy and to emulate. | 


Brothers ſhould not be like the Scales of a Ballance, the 
one ri{ing upon the others ſinking z but rather like num- 
bers in Arithmetic , the lefſer and greater mutually help- 
ing and improving each other. For that Finger, which 
is not adtive in writing or touching Muſical Inſtruments, 
is not inferior to thoſe that can do both: but they all move 
and act as well one as another, and are aſſiſtant to each 0- 
ther, which makes the inequality amongſt them ſeem de- 
ſigned by nature, when the greateſt can't be without the 
help of the leaſt, thar is placed in oppoſition to ir. Thus 
Craterus and Perilaus, both Brothers tro Rings, Antigonus 
and Caſander, betook themſelves, the one to managing of 
Military , the other of his Domeſtic Aﬀairs. On the 
other hand, the Antiochians, the Seleucians, Grypians, and 
Cyzicenians, diſdaining any meaner things than Purple 


and Diadems, brought a great deal of trouble and <4 
"to | chi 
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chief upon one another, and made Greece it felf mile- 
rable with their Quarrels. But, in regard that Men of 
ambitious Inclinations will be apt to envy thoſe who have 
got the ſtart of them in honour, I judge it moſt convenient 
for Brothers to take different methods in purſuit of it, 
rather than to vex and emulate one another in the ſame 
way. The Beaſts differ about that which they all rake 
to be their Nouriſhment. And Wreſtters are therefore 
Antagoniſts, becauſe they ſtrive in the ſame Game. 
But thoſe that pretend to different Games, are the 
greateſt Friends, and ready to take one anothers parts 
with the utmoſt of their Skill and Power. So the two 
Sons of Tyndarws, Caſtor and Pollux carried the day, Pu- 
lux at Cuffs, and Caſtor at Racing. Thus Homer brings 
in the Trojan that was expert in the Bow, his Brother 
marching in the Head of the heavy arm'd Foot. 


Proteled over with a glittering Shield. 


And amongſt thoſe who are concern'd in the Common- 
wealth, a General of an Army does not much envy the 
Sophiſter, nor amongſt the Phyſicians, thoſe who pre- 
ſcribes Rules for Diet the Chirurgeon : But they mutual- 
ly aid and affert the credit of one another. Bur, for 
Brothers to ſtudy to be eminent in the ſame Art and 
Faculty, is all one, amongſt ill Men, as if rival Lovers, 
courting one and the fame Miſtreſs, ſhould both ſtrive to 
gain the greateſt intereſt in her Aﬀe&tions. Thoſe indeed 
that travel different ways can probably do one another 
but little good; But thoſe, who carry on quite diffe- 
rent deſigns, and take ſeveral methods in their Con- 
verſations they avoid envy, and many times do one 
another a kindneſs. As Demoſthenes and Chares, and 
again, Eſchines, Eubulus, Hyperides and Leofthenes, the 
one treating the People with their Diſcourſes and Wri- 
tings, the other affiſting them by Aion and Condu&. 
Therefore, where the diſpolition of Brothers is ſuch, 
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that they can'c agree in proſecuting the ſame Methods 
of becoming great, it is convenient that one of them 
ſhould ſo command himſelf as to afſume the moſt diffe- 
rent Inclinations and Deſigns from his Brother, that if 
they both aim at honour, they may ſerve their Ambition 
by different means, and that they may chearfully con- 
gratulate each other the ſucceſs of his Deſigns, and [o 
enjoy at once their Honour and themſelves. Bur, be- 
ſides this, they muſt beware of the ſuggeſtions of Kin- 
dred, Servants and Women, that may work much mil 
chief ina Vain- glorious Mind. Your Brother, fay they, 
is the great Man of Action, whom the People honour 
and admire, But no body comes near or regards you, 
Now a Man that well underſtood himſelf would anſwer 
I have indeed a Brother that is a plauſible Man in the 
World, and the greateſt part of his Honour [ have a 
Tight to, For Socrates ſaid, that he would rather have 
Darius for his Friend than Daricus, Bur to a prudent 
and ingenious Brother, *rwould be as great a ſatisfation 
to ſee his Brother an excellent Orator, a perſon of great 
Wealth or Authority, as if he had been any or all theſe 
himſelf. And thus eſpecially, may that trouble and diſ- 
content, that ariſes from the great odds that are betwixt 
Brethren, be mitigated. Bur there are other differences 
that bappen amongſt ill-inſtruted Brothers, in reſpect 
of their Age. For, whilſt the Elder juſtly claim the 
Privilege of pre-eminence and authority over the youn« 
ger, they become troubleſom and uneafie to them. And 
the younger growing pert and refsaCtory begin to {light 
and contemn the Elder. Hence it is e&: the younger 


looking upon themſelves to be hated and curbed, de- 
cline and ſtomach their admonitions. 'The elder again, 
being fond of Superiority, are jealous of their Brothers 
advancement, as though it tended to lefſen them. 
Therefore, as we judge of a kindneſs, that it ought to 
be valued more by the party obliged chan him = 
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beſtows it ; ſo, if the elder would be perſwaded to ſer 
leſs by his Seniority, and the younger to eſteem it more, 
there would be no {upercilious ſlighting, 'and contem- 
ptuous carriage betwixt them. But, in regard it 1s fit- 
ting the elder ſhould take care of them, lead and in- 
ſtruc them, and the younger reſpect, obſerve and follow 
them, it is likewiſe convenient that the elder's care 
ſhould carry more of familiarity in ir, and that he a& 
more by perſwaſion than command, being readier to 
expreſs much fatisfaftion, and to applaud his Brother 
when he does well, than to reprove and chaſtiſe him for his 
Faults, Now the younger's imitation ſhould be free from 
ſuch thing as angry ſtriving. For unprejudiced endea- 
vours in following another ſpeak the eſteem of a friend 
and admirer,the other the envy of an Antagoniit. Whence 
it is that thoſe, who out of love to- Vertue, defire to be 
like their Brother, are beloved, but thoſe again who our of 
a ſtomaching Ambition, contend to be equal with them, 
meet with anſwerable uſage. Burt above all other reſpeCts 
due from the younger to the elder, that of obſervance is 
moſt commendable and occaſions the return of a ſtrong 
affe&ion and equal regard. Such was the obſequious Be- 
haviour of Cato to his elder Brother Capo all along from 
their Childhood, that when they came to be Men, he 
was ſo much overcome with his humble and excellent 
diſpoſition, that his meek filence, and attentive obedience 
begort in him ſuch a reverence towards him, that he net- 
ther ſpake nor did any thing material without him. Tr 
1s recorded, that when Capio had ſealed fome writing of 
Depoſitions, and his Brother coming in was againſt it, 
he called for the Writing and took off his Seal, with- 
out ſo much as asking Caro why he did ſuſpe& the teſti- 
mony. The reverence that Epicurus's Brothers ſhew'd 
him was likewiſe remarkable, that which his affeRionate 
care merited from them, who, as in other things, fo 
eſpecially were they influenc'd by him in the way of 

his 
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his Philoſophy, that they begun betimes to entertain a 
high opinion of his Accompliſhments, and to declare 
that there was never a wiſer Man heard of than Epicurw. 
If they erred, yet we may here obſerve the obliging be- 
haviour of Epicurus, and the return of their paſſionate 
ReſpeAts to him. And amongſt later Philoſophers, Apol- 
lonius the Peripatetic convinced him that faid Honour 
was incommunicable ; by raiſing his younger Brother 
Sotion to a higher degree of Eminency than himſelf. 
Amonglt all the good Things I am bound to Fortune 
for, 1 have that of a kind and afteftionatre Brother 
Timon, which can't be unknown to any who have con- 
verſed with me, and eſpecially thoſe of my own Family. 
There are yet other diſturbances that Brothers near the 
fame age ought to be warned of ; they are but ſmall 
indeed at preſent, but they are frequent and leave a 
laſting grudge, ſuch as makes them ready upon all oc- 
calions, to fret and exaſperate one another, and con- 
clude at laſt in implacable hatred and malice, For, 
having once begun to fall out in their Sports, and to 
differ about little things, viz. the feeding and fighting 
of Cocks and other Fowl, the exerciſes of Children, the 
hunting of Dogs, the racing of Horſes; it comes to 
paſs that they have no Government of themſelves in 
greater Matters, nor the power to reſtrain a proud and 
contentious Humour. So the great Men among the 
Grecians, in our time, diſagreeing about the buſineſs of 
Players and Muſicians, afterward about the Bath in E- 
depſus, and again about Rooms of Entertainment, from 
contending and oppoſing one another about Places, 
cutting and turning Water-courſes, they were grown ſo 
fierce and mad againſt one another, that they were 
difpoſſeſs'd of all their Goods by a Tyrant, reduced to 
extream Poverty, and put to very hard Shifts. In a 
word, ſo miſerably alterd from themſelves, that there 
was nothing of the ſame, but their inveterate hatred 
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remaining in them, Wherefore there is no ſmall care 
to be taken by Brothers in ſubduing their Pafſions, and 
preventing Quarrels about ſmall matters : yielding ra- 
ther for peace ſake, and taking greater pleaſure_in 10- 
dulging them, crofſing and conquering one anothers 
Humours. For the Ancients accounted the Cadmean 
Victory no otherwiſe than the worſt and baſeſt of Victo-« 
ries atnongſt the Brothers at Thebes, But you will fay, 
are there not ſome thiggs whereia -Men of mild and 
quiet diſpolitions may have occaſion to diflent from 
others? There are doubtleſs, but then they muſt take 
care that the main difterence be betwixt the things them- 
ſelves, and that their Paſſions be not too much concern- 
ed. But they muſt rather have a regard to Juſtice, and 
as ſoon as they have referr'd the Controverlie to arbi- 
triment, immediately to diſcharge their- 'Thoughrs of it, 
for fear too much ruminating leave a.dcep impreſſion of 
it in the mind, and render it hard to be forgotten. The 
Pythagoreans were imitable for this, 'who though no nearer 
related than by mcer common Diſcipline and Education, 
if at any time in a paſſion, they broke out into oppro* 
brious Language before the Sun ſer, gave one anorner 
their Hands, and with them a diſcharge from all Inju« 
ries, and ſo with a mutual Salutation concluded Friends, 
For as a Feaver attending an inflamed fore, threatens no 
great danyer to the Body, but if the {ore being heal'd, 
the Fever ſtays, it appears then to be a diſtemper, and 
to have ſume deeper cauſe; ſo when: amongſt Brothers 
upon the ending of a difference, .all_ diſcord ceafes be 
twixt them, it is, an argument that the cauſe lay in the 
Matter of diffterenc2 only but if the diſcord ſurvive 
the deciſion of the Controverſie, it is plain that the pre= 
tended matter ſerved only for a falſe ſcar, drawn over 
on purpoſe to hide the cauſe of an incurable wound. It 
1s worth the while at preſent to hear an account of a 
diſpute between two foreign Brothers, not concerning 4 
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lictle patch of Land, nor a few Servants, or Cartle, but 
no leſs than the Kingdom of Perſia, When Darius was 
dead ſome were for Ariamene's ſucceeding to the Crown 
as being eldeſt Son, others were for Xerxes, who was 
born ro Darivs of Aroſſa the Daughter of Cyrw, in the 
time of his Reign over Perſia. Ariamenes therefote 
went to M-dia inno hoſtile poſture, but very peaceably 
ro hear the matter determin'd. Nerxes being there, uſed 
the Majcſty and Power of a King. Bur when his Bro- 
ther was come, he laid down his Crown and other Royal 
Ornaments, went and meeting greeted him. And ha- 
ving ſent him preſents, gave a charge to his Servants to 
deliver them with theſe words : With theſe Prefents 
your Brother Xerxes expreſſes rhe Honour he as for you, 
and if by the judgment and ſuftrage of the Perfians I be 
declared King, 1 place you next to my felf. Ariamenes 
replied, I accept your Gifts, but preſume the Kingdom 
of Perſia to be my right. Yer for all my younger Bre- 
thren | ſhall have an Honour, and for Xerxes in the firſt 
place : "The day of determining who fhould Reign be- 
ing come, the Perfiaus made Artabanus Brother ro Daritss 
Judge. NXerxes excepting againſt him, conhiding molt 
in the Multitude. His Mother Arof/a reproved him fay- 
ing, Why Son, are you ſo ſhy of Arrabanrs your Uncle, 
' and one of the beſt Men amongſt the Perfians ? And 
why ſhould you dread the Tyal, where the worſt you 
can fear is to be next the Throne, and tobe ' called the 
King of Perſia's Brother 2 Xerxes at length ſubmitting, 
after ſome debate Artabamu adjudged the Kingdom to 
Xerxes. Ariamenes preſently ſtarted up 'and went and 
ſhew'd obeifance to his Brother, and taking him by the 
Hand placed him in the Throne. And from that time 
being placed himſelf by Xerxes next in the Kingdom, he 
continued the ſame affection to him, inforiuch that for 
his Brother's Honour, ingaging himſelf in a Naval Fight 
at Selamina, he was killed there, And this may = 

or 
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for a clear and unqueſtionable inſtance of true kindneſs 
and greatneſs of Mind. But Antiocbus's reltlefs Ambi- 
tion after a Crown was as much ro be condemned. Such 
it was, that nothing could be more admired at him, 
than chat it ſhould nor totally extinguiſh natural Af- 
fetion and deflroy the Love of a Brother. He went 
to War with his Brother Seleucus for the Kingdom, him« 
{elf being the younger Brother, and having the affiſtance 
of his Mother. In the durance of which War Seleucus 
joyns Battle with the Galatians, and 15 defeated, being 
not heard of for a time, is ſuppoſed to be lain, his 
whole Army being ſlaughter d by the Enemy, Antio- 
chus underſtanding it, put off his Purple, and went inco 
Mourning, cauſed his Palace to be ſhut up, and retired 
ro lament the Death of his Brother. But within a 
ſhort time after, hearing that his brother was ſafe and 
railing new Forces ; he went and offer'd Sacrifices for 
Joy, and commanded his Subjects to do the like, and to 
Crown themſelves with Garlands. But the Athenians, 
though they made a ridiculous ſtory about a falling our 
amongſt the Deities , compenſated for the abſurdity 
pretty well in ſtriking out the ſecond day of their month 
Boedromion, becauſe upon that day Neptime and Mmeros 
were at variance, And why ſhould nut we cancel out 
of our Memories, as an unhappy day, and no more to 
be ſpoken of, that wherein we have difter'd with any 
of our Family or Relations ? but rather, far be it from 
us, that the Feuds of that day ſhould bury the memory 
of all that happier time, wherein we were educated and 
converſed together, For, except Nature has beſtowed 
thoſe Ventues of Meckneſls and Patience upon us m 
vain and to no purpoſe; we have certainly the greateſt 
reaſon to exerciſe them towards our intimate Friends 
and Kindred. Now the acknowledgments.of the Of- 
tender and the þegging pardon for the Crime expreſſes 
a kind and anpicabic —_ no lefs, then the _— 
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of jr. Wherefore ir is not for us to ſlight the anger 


'of thoſe, whom we have incenſed through our Folly, 


neither ſhould they be fo implacable as to refuſe an hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion ; but rather, where we have done the 
wrong, we ſhould endeavour to prevent diſtaſte by the 
earlieft and humbleſt acknowledgments and impetrations 
of Pardon, and where we have received any, to be as 
ready and free in the forgiving of it. Euclides, Sacrates's 
Auditor, was famous in the Schools for his-mild return 
to his raving Brother, whom hearing bellow out threats 
againſt him after this manner ; Let me perifh it I be 
not revenged on you, he anſwered, And me periſh, if 
I don't prevail with you to defiſt from this Paſſion, 
and that we may be as good Friends as ever we were- 
This Enclides ſpake ; but what King Enmenzs did was 
an act of meckneſs ſeldom to be paralell'd, but never 
yet outdone. For Perſeus King of Maceden, being his 
great Enemy, had engaged ſome Perſons to attempt the 
killing him. In order to: which barbarovs faGt they 
lay in wait for him about Delphos, and when they 
perceived him going from the Sea toward the Oracle, 
came behind him and fer upon him with great Stones, 
wounding him in the Head and Neck, till reeling with 
his hurt, he fell down, and was ſuppoſed dead. The 
Tumour of this aCtion diſperſed every- way, and ſome 
Friends and Servants of his coming to Pergamus, who 
were the amazed SpceCtators of the ſuppoſed Murther, 
brought the News. Wohereupon Acta'us, -- Eumenes's 
eldeſt Brother, a well remper'd Man, and one that had 
ſhew'd the greateſt 'AﬀeQtion and Reſpes to-his Bro- 
ther, was proclaimd King, and not only-affum'd the 
Crown, but married his deceaſed Brother's Queen Stra» 
zonica, Bur intelligence coming a while after that Eu- 
menes Was alive, 'and coming home, he preſently laid 
a{tde the Crown, and- purting on his Wal habiliments, 
went With the reſt of the Guard _ and attend 

: : him, 
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him. Enumenes received him with the moſt affectionate 
Embrace ;. ſaluted the Queen with honourable Reſpes 
and much Indearment.. And not long atter at his Death 
he was fo free from Paſſion or Jealouſie againſt his Bro- 
ther, that he bequeathed to him both his Crown and his 
Queen. , The return of Atta/us to his Brother's kind- 
neſs was ingenuous and very remarkable : For, after 
his Brothers death, he touk no care to advance his own 
Children, chough he had many, but provided eſpecially 
for the Education of Eumenes's Son, and when he came 
to Ape, placed the Crown upon his Head and faluted 
him with the Title of King. But - Cambyſes be- 
ing diſturb'd only with a Dream that his brother was 
like to Reign over 4ſiz, without any inquiry after far- 
ther Evidence or ground for his Jealouſe, cauſed him 
to be put to Death, Whereupon the Succefſhon went 
out of Cyrw's Family into the Line of Darius. One who 
underftood himſelf better than to fear the commnuunici- 
ting his Aﬀairs not only to his Brothers but his Frier ds. 
Again, this Rule is to be obſerved, that whenever any 
difference happens berwixt Brothers, during the time of 
ſtrangeneſs, eſpecially, they hold a correſpondence with 
one anothers Friends, but by all means avoid their 
Enemies. The Cretians are herein very obſervable, 
who being accuſtonr'd to frequent Skirmiſhes and Fights, 
as ſoon as they were over, were reconciled and went 
together, And that was it which they commonly called 
a Hncretiſm, For there are ſame who like Waters run- 
ning amongſt incontiguous and looſe Grounds, overs 
throw all Familiarity and Friendſhip ; Enemies to both 
Parties, but eſpecially bent upon the ruiaing of him, 
whoſe weakneſs expoſes him moit ro danger. For eve- 
ry fincere ſubſtanſtial Friend joyas in afteftion wich 
one that approves himſelt ſuch ro him. And you ſhall 
obſerve on the other hand, the moſt inveterate and per- 
nicious Enemy to contribute the poiſon of kis i] nature, 
H 3 and 
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and do all he can to heighten the Paſſion of an angry 
Brother. Therefore as the Cat, in Eſop, out of pre- 
tended kindneſs asked rhe fick Hen how ſhe did, ſhe 
anſwering, the better if you were further off; after the 
ſame manner one would anſwer an Incendiary, that 
throws in words to breed Diſcord, and to that end prys 
into things that are not to be ſpoken of ; thus, I fay, 
ſuch a one would be anſwer'd, I have no controverſic 
with my Brother nor he with me, and therefore that 
we may not, we are refolved to hearken to no ſuch Sy- 
cophants as you are. I can't underſtand why, ſeeing it 
is commonly held convenient for thoſe who have tender 
Eyes and a weak Sight ro ſhun thoſe Obje&ts that are 
apt to make a ſtrong Reflection ; the Rule ſhould not 
hold good in Morals; ard thoſe whom we would imagin 
Sick of the trouble of fraternal Quarrels and Conten- 
tions, ſhould rather ſeem to take pleaſure in them, whilſt 
they voluntarily mcet the Vexation. - How much more 
a prudential Courſe would they take in avoiding thgr 
Enemies, and rather converſing with their Relations and 
Friends, where thcy may diſcover their grievance. Bur 
ſome are of that ſcrupulous Opinion, that Brothers walk- 
ing together muſt not ſuffer a Stone to lie in the way 
betwixt them. Bur they are very much concerned if a 
Dog happen to run betwixt them ; and many ſuch things 
being look*d upon as ominous, diſcompoſe and terrifie 
them. Whereas none of them all any way tends to the 
breaking of Friendſhip, ' or the cauſing of Difſention ; 
but thar which they are leaſt aware of, Men of ſnarling 
Difpoſitions, baſe Derrators, and Inftigators of Miſ- 
chief, theſe whom they improvidently admit into their 
Society, are the things that do them the greateſt hurt. 
Therefore this diſcourſe ſuggeſting one thing after ano- 
ther, Theophraſius ſpoke well, if there ought to be all 
things common amongſt Friends, why ſhould not the 
beſt of thoſe things, their Friends themſelves be com- 
| municated ? 
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municated ? And this is advice that can't be tao ſoon ten 
der'd to Brethren, for their ſeparate Acquaintance and 
Converſation conduces to the eſtranging them from 
one another. For thoſe who affe& divers Friends will 
be apt to delight in them ſo much as to emulate them, 
and will therefore be ealily drawn and perſwaded by 
them ; for Friendſhips have their diſtinctive Marks ard 
Manners, and there is no greater argument of a diffe- 
rent Genius and Diſfpofition, than the choice of dif - 
rent Friends, Wherefore neither the common Table, 
nor the common Recreations, nor any other fort of In- 
timacy comprehends ſo much of Amity betwixt Bro- 
thers, as to be united in their Intereſts, and to have the 
ſame common Friends and Enemies ; for ordinary Friend- 
ſhip ſuffers neither Calumnies nor Claſhings, but if there 
be any anger or diſcontent, honeſt and impartial Friends 
make an end of it. Far as Tin unites and folders 
broken Braſs, being put to the ends and attemper'd to 
the nature of the broken pieces ; ſo ir is the part of a 
Friend betwixt two Brothers, to ſure and accommodate 
himſelf ro the humours of both, that he may confirm and 
ſecure their Friendſhip. Burt thoſe of different and un- 
complying Tempers are like improper Notes in Muſic, 
that ſerve only to ſpoil rhe Conſorr, and offend the Ear 
with a harſh noiſe. *Tis a queſtion therefore whether 
Heſiod was in the right or no when he laid, 


Let not thy Friend become thy Brother*s Peer. 


For one of an even Behaviour, that freely commu- 
nicates himſelf berween bath, his intereſt in both may 
contract a firm and happy tie and engagement of Love 
between Brothers. Burt Heſiod ut ſeems, ſpoke af thoſe 
he (uſpe&ed, viz. the greateſt part, and the worſe fort 
of Friends, Men of envious and ſelfiſh Deligns. Such 
Friends he is wiſe who avoids, though in the mean t1me 
he devids his Kindneſs equally between a true Friend 
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and a Brother. With this reſervs 2Iways, that the Bro” 
ther have the Preference to Magiſtracy, the Manage- 
ment of public Afﬀairs ; that he have the greater Re- 
ſpe ſhewn him in Invitations, and in contrafting Ac- 
quaintance with great Perſons; and-in any thing that 
looks Honourable and Great in the Eyes of the People, 
that the Preheminence be given to Nature; for in theſe 
Inſtances to prefer a Friend, does him not ſo much 
Credir, as that baſe and unworthy Action of leſſening 
and {lighting a Brother does the vilitying Brother dif- 
grace, bur ſeveral have given their Opinions in this thing 
That of Menander is very well, : 


Kindaeſi contemn'd inflames the friendly Heart 
With rougher Paſſions, ——— 


Which may remind brothers to preſerve a tender regard 
to one another, and not to preſume, that Nature will 
overcome 2!] their Slights and Diſdain. A Horſe natu- 
rally loves a Man, and a Dog his Maſter, bur, if they 
are negle&ed in what is fhtting and neceſſary for them, 
they will grow ſtrange and unmanageable. "The Body 
that is ſo intimately unired to the Soul, it the Soul ſul- 
pend a careful Iiflizence from it, *rwill not be forward 
ro affift it in its operations, it may rather ſpoi! and crols 
them. Now as the kind Regards of Brother to Bro- 
ther are highly commendable, fo may they hs expreſ;'d 
to the gr ge; advantage, when he confines them not 
wholly to his Perſon, but pays them as occaſion ſerves, 
rather by refleQi-n, wiz. to his Kindred, and ſuch as 
retain to him. When he maintains a kind and com- 
plaifſant Fumour amidſt all contingences, when he ob- 
liges the ſervile part of the Family with a courteous 
ard affable Carriage, when he is grateful ro the Phy- 
fician and good Friends, for the fafe Recovery of his 
Brother, and is ready to go upon any Expedition or 

Service 
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Service for him. Again, that he have the higheſt e- 
ſteem and honour for his Brothers Wife, "That he 
ſadly repent and condole her Sifferings, and equally 
endeavour to mitigate her Paſſion. It ſhe have a linle 
offended, to intercede and ſue for her Peace. And if 
there have been any private differeace between him- 
ſelf and his Brother, to make his complaint before her in 
order to a Reconcilement. Bur eſpecially to be azuch 
troubled at his ſingle State, or if he be Married at the 
want of Children. If not Married, to follow him with 
Arguments and Perſwaſions, to teaſe him with Rebukes 
and Reproachee, and to do every thing that may in- 
cline him to enter into a conjugal State, When he 
has Children to expreſs his Aitection and Reſpefts to 
them both with the greater ardency. To love the Chil- 
dren <qually with his own, but to be more favourable and 
indulgent to then, leaſt having committed ſome of their 
youthful Faults, far fear of their Parents anger, they 
run away and contract naughty Acquaintance ; and that 
therefore, when they come into their Parents preſence, 
they may there meet with mild and tender Admonitions, 
the beſt refuge they could have eaſcaped tro. So Plato 
reclaim'd his Nephew Speuſippus that was far gone in 
Idlene6 and Debauchery, the youngman impatient of 
his Parents reprehen{1ons, ran away from them, who 
were more impatient of his Extravagancies. His Uncle 
expreſſed nothing of diſturbance at all this, but conti- 
nued calm and free from Paſſion ; whereupon Speuſippus 
was ſeized with an extraordinary ſhame, and from that 
time became an admirer of both his Uncle and his 
Phiioſophy : Many of Plato's Friends blamed him that 
he had not inſtructed the youth ; he made anſwer that 
he inſtructed him by his Life and Converſation, from 
which he might learn, it he pleaſed, the difference be- 
twixt ill and vertuous Actions. 'The Father of Alevas 
the Theſalian looking up on his Son to be of a fierce and 
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zmurious Nature, kept him under with a great deal of 
ſeverity, but his Uncle received him with as great kind- 
neſs. When therefore the The/ſalians ſent ſome Beans 
to the Oracle at Delphos, to enquire by them who ſhould 
be their King, his Uncle ſtole in one -bean privately in 
the Name of Alevas ; the Prieſtefs anſwered from the 
Oracle, that Alevas ſhould be King. His Father being 
furprized, averr'd, that there was never a Bean thrown 
in for Alevas, that he knew of; art laſt all concluded thar 
ſome miſtake was committed in putting down the names, 
whereupon they ſent again to enquire of the Oracle. 
The Prieſteſs confirming her firſt words, anſwered, 


T ſay ( that you no further trouble me ) 
The ruddy youth Son to Archidice. 


Thus Alevas was by the Oracle,through his Uncle*s kind 
Policy, declared King, by which means he ſurmounted 
all his Anceſtors, and advanced his Family into a fplen- 
did condition. For *tis Prudence in a Brother when he 
beholds with Joy the brave and worthy Actions of his 
Nephews, growing great and honourable by their own 
Deſerts, to prompr and encourage them on by Con- 
gratulation and Applauſe. For to praiſe his own Son 
may be ablurd and offenſive, but to commend the good 
Actions of a Brothers Son, is an excellent thing, and 
that which proceeds from no ſelf-intereſt ; nor any 0- 
ther Principle, but a true Veneration to Vertue. Now 
the very Name of brother ( Adelphus, one that comes 
out of the fame Womb ) intimates that mutual Bene- 
volence and Friendſhip that ought to be between them ; 
beſides, that we have a Preſident from thoſe that are of 
2 {ublimer Make and Nature than our ſelves. Hercules, 
who was the Father of Sixty eight Sons, had a Bro- 
thers Son that was as dear to him as any one of his own, 


and even to this time Hercules and his Nephew Folaus 
= 2 have 
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have in many places one common Altar betwixt them, 
and ſhare in the ſame Adorations. He is called lite- 
rally, Hercules's Afiſtant, but when his Brother Iphiclus 
was ſlain in a Battle at Lacedemer, in a Paſſion he lefe 
Peloponneſſus, and Leucothea, her Siſter being dead, took 
the Infant, nurſed him up, and conſecrated him with 
her ſelf amongſt the Deities, from whence the Reman 
Matrons, upon the Feſtivals of Leucotbea ( whom they 
call alſo Matura ) have a cuſtom inſtead of their own, 
during the time of the Feſtival, to nurſe their Siſters 
Children, 
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Wherefore the, Pzthian Prieſteſs now 
ceales to deliver her Oracles in 


Verſe. 


Traſlated from the Greek, by John Phillips, 
Gent. 


Y. ſpun out the Night, Philinus till it was 
late, or rather early, in giving the Strangers a 
full fight of all the Conſecrated rarities ; fo 
that ] was quite tyr'd with waiting longer for your S9- 
ciety. Therefore we walk'd ſlowly along, talking and 
diſcourſing, O Baſilocles, Sowing and Reaping by the 
way, like Spartans in Fight, ſuch ſharp and hor diſputes 
as ofter'd themſelves, and bloſſom'd forth upon the 
way. Shall we then, Baſilocles, call ſome one of thoſe 
that were preſent, or wilt thou be ſo kind to tell us 
what were the Diſcourſes, and who were the Diſpu- 
rants ? Philinus Thar, Baſilocles, muſt be my bu- 
{inels to do : For thou wilt hardly meet with any one 
elſe in the City able to ſerve thee ; for we ſaw moſt of 
the reſt aſcending with the Stranger up the Korycium 
Lycuria; for this ſame Stranger is not only covetous of 
ſeeing what may be ſeen, but wonderfully civil and 
genteel, and belides a great Lover of Science, and 
ſtudious to Learn. But theſe are not the only exerciſes 
which are to be admir'd in him : He is a Perſon modeſt, 
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yet facetious, ſmart and prudent in Diſpute, void of all 
Paſſion and Contumacies in his Anſwers ; in ſhort you 
will fay of him ar firſt ſight, that he is the Son of a 
vertuous Parent. For did{ſt thou not know Diogens« 
anus, a molt excellent Perſon? Baſil. I have not ſeen 
him; Philinus, but many report ſeveral things of the 
young G-nilemen, much like ro what you fay. Bur, 
pray now, what .was the beginning .of theſe diſcours 
fes, upon what occaſion did they ariſe ? Philin, [The 
Interpreters of the ſacred Myſteries, acted without any 
regard to us, who delir*d *em to contract their Relation 
into as few words as might be, and to paſs by the moſt 
part of the Inſcriptions z but the Stranger was bur in- 
difterently taken with the form and workmanſhip of. the 
Statues, being one, as it appear d,,who had already been 
a Spectator of many rare pieces..pt curiolity, He ad- 
mir'd the beautiful colous of the Braſs, not foul and 
ruſty, but ſhining with a TinCture of Azure : Whar, 
ſaid he, was it any certain mixture and compoſition of 
the Antient Artiſts in Braſs ? For Corinthian Braſs re- 
ceiv'd its Luſtre, not from Art, but by chance, as when 
a Fire has devow*d ſome Houſe, wherein there was both 
Gold and Silver, but of Braſs the greater plenty ; 
which being intermix'd and melted into. one maſs, de- 
rives its name from the Braſs, of which thefe was the 
greater quantity. -- 'Then Theo interpoling, but we, faid 
he, have heard another more remarkable reaſon then 
this : As how an Arti{t in Braſs, happening at Corinth, 
upon a Cheſt full of. Gold, and fearing to have it di- 
vulg'd, cut the Gold into ſenall pieces, and mix'd it by 
degrees with the Braſs, till ke found that the more noble 
metttle gave. a more. then uſual Luſtrs to the baſer, 
and {o transform'd ir, that he fold at a great rate, the 
unknown mixture , that was highly admir'd for its 
Beauty and Colour ; but I believe both the one and the - 


otherto be fabulous, What then, faid Dirgeniarw, do 
you 
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you believe to be the catiſe of this extraordinary colour 

in the Braſs? T'o whom Theo, ſeeing, faid he, that of 
thoſe frſt and moſt natural Elements, which are and 
ever Will be, that is to fay, Fire, Air, Earth and Wa- 

ter, there is none that approaches ſo near to the nature 

of Braſs, ot that fo cloſely environs it as Air alone, we 
have moſt reaſon to believe that the Air occaſions ir, and 

that from thence proceeds the difference which ir diſplays ' 
from other Metals, in regard they always encloſe or are 
enclos'd the otie by the other z a thing commonly noto- {| 
rious, e en before Theogines was born, as the Comic Poet | 
ſeems to intimate. 

Bur would you know by what natural Quality, or 
by what virtual Power, this fame Air thus colours the 
Braſs, being toucht” and ſurrounded by ir ? Yes, faid 
Drogeniants, and ſo'Would I dear Son; reply'd the wor- 
thy Theo. Frift then let us endeavour alcogether with 
ſubmiſſion to your good pleaſure , faid the firſt Pro- 
pounder, to find out the reaſon, wherefore of all moi- 
ſtures Oyl covers Braſs with Ruſt 2 For it cannot be 
imagin'd, that Oyl of it ſelf cauſes that defilement, if 
when firſt Jaid on it were clean and pure. By no 
means, faid the young Gentleman, in regard the effe&t 
ſeems to proceed from another cauſe ; for the ruſt ap- 
pears through the oyl, which is thin, pure and tranſpa- 
rent , Whereas it is clouded by other more thick and 
muddy Liquors, and fo is not able to ſhew it ſelf. *T'is 
well ſaid Son, reply'd the other, and truly ; but hear 
however, and then conſider the Reaſon which Ariſtorle 
produces. I am ready, return'd the young Gentleman. 
He ſays then, anſwer'd the other, that the Ruſt inſea- | 
fibly penetrates and dilates it ſelf through other Liquids 5 + 
as being of parts unequal, and of a thin ſubſtance, bur 
that it grows to a conliſtency, and is as it were 1ncor= 
porated by the more ſolid ſubſtance of the oyl. Now 
it we could but ſuppoſe how this might be _ 4 +: 
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ſhould not want a Charm to lull this doubr a ſleep. To 
whith, when we had made our acknowledgment that 
he had ſpoken rruth, and befought him to proceed, 
he told us, that the Air of the City of Delphos being 
heavy, compatted, thick and forcible, by reaſon of the 
reflection and rtfiſtency of the adjacent Mountains, and 
befides thar, ſharp and cutting, as appears by the eager 
Sromachs and ſwift digeſtion of the Inhabitants,that ſame 
keen and ſubtle part ot the Air ferches out of the body, 
the grofler and rtxore 'Terreſtrial parts of the Braſs, which 
afterwards it ſtops and coagulates by its own denſity, 
ere it can get forth ; by which means the Ruſt aboun- 
ding in quantity , gives that peculiar grain and luſtre to 
the Superficies: Which induftive Argument, when we 
approv'd, the Stranger declar'd his opinion, that there 
needed no more than one of thoſe ſuppoſttions to clear 
the doubr ; for, ſaid he, that Tenuity or Subtilty ſeerns 
to be in ſome meafure contrary to that thickneſs ſupposd 
fo be in the Air, and therefore there is no reaſon to ſup- 
pole it ; for that the Braſs as it grows old, of it felt ex- 
hales and ſends forth that ruſt, which afterwards being 
ſtop'd and fix*d by the thickneſs of the Air, becomes ap- 
parent by reafon of its quantity. Then Theo replying, 
and what hinders, faid he, but that the ſame thing may 
be thin and thick both rogether, like che Woofs of Silk 
or fine Linnen ? of Which Homer, | 


» Thin was the Stuff, | 
Tet liquid Oil ran ore the tiſſu'd Woofe. 


Intimating the extream finenefs of the Texture, yet 
ſo cloſe woven that” itwould not ſuffer Oil to paſs through 
it, In like manner may we make uſe of the ſubtilty of 
the Air, not only to ſcour the Braſs, and fetch the Ruff 
out of it; but alſo to render the colour more pleafing 
and more azure-like, by intermixing light and ſplendor 
amidſt the Blew, Sd LE 

This 
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This faid, after a ſhort filence, the Doctors in ſtory 
began again to cite certain words of an antient Oracle in 
Verſe, which, as it ſeem'd to me, pointed at the Sove- 
raignty of gon King of Argos. I have often wonder'd, 
faid Diogenianus , at the meanneſs and ill contriv'd hobling 
of the Verſes, which convey'd the antient Oracles into 
. the World: And yet Apollo is call'd the chief of the Mu- 
ſes ; whom it therefore behov'd to rake no leſs care of 
Elegancy and Beauty in Stile and Language, than of the 
Voice, and manner of Singing. Beſides that he muſt 
nceds be thought to ſurpaſs ina high degree, either Homer 
_ or Heſiod in Poetic Skill. Nevertheleſs we find ſeveral of 
the Oracles Lame and Erroneous, as well in refe- 
rence to the meaſure as to the words. Upon which the 
. Poet Serapio, newly come from Athens, being then in 
Company, do you believe, faid he, that thoſe Verſes 
were compos'd by Apollo 2 Lit us acknowledg what you 
alledg, that they come ſhort of the Beauty and Elegancy 
which adorn the Writings of Homer and Heſiod ; we will 
not make uſe of 'em as examples of neatne{(s and curiolity; 
but let us correct our Judgment anticipated and foreſtali'd 
by evil Cuſtom. . T'o. whom Boethus (the perſon whom 
you know. lately 'gone over to the Camp of Epicurus) 
have you not heard the Story of Payſon the Painter ? Not 
I, reply'd Serapio. *Tis worth your attention, anſwered 
Boethus. He having contracted to paint a Horſe wallow- 
ing upon his Back, drew the Horſe galloping at full 
ſpeed. Ar which when the perſon that had agreed 
with him ſeem'd to be not a little difpleas'd, Payſon fell 
® laughing, and turn'd the Picture upſide downward, by 
which means the paſture was quite altered ; and the 
Horſe that ſeem'd to run before,. lay tumbling now up- 
on the Ground, This frequently happens to Propoſitt- 
ons when they are once inverted z for ſpme will deny the 
Oracles to be Elegant, becauſe they come from Apole ; 
others Will deny Apollo to be their Author , _— of 
| mnelr 
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their rude and ſhapeleſs Compoſure. For the one is du- 
bious and uncertain ; but this is maniteſt, that the Vers 
ſes wherein the Oracles are generally delivered, are no 
way laboriouſly Studied. Nor can I appeal to a better 
Judg than your ſelf, whoſe Compoſitions and Poems are 
not only written ſo gravely and Philoſophically ; bur for 
Invention and Elegancy , more like to thole of Homer 
and Heſiod, then the homely Pythian Raptures. 

To wnom Serapio : We labour Boethus, {aid he, un- 
der the di \emper'd Sencez; both of Sight and Hearing, 
being accuſtom'd through nicenefs and delicacy,to eſteem 
and call that Elegant which moſt delights , and perhaps 
we may find fault with the Py:hian Prieſteſs, becauſe ſhe 
does not warble ſo charmingly as the fair Lyric Song* 
ſtreſs Glavca ; or elſe becauſe ſhe does not pertume her 
felf with precious odours, or appear in rich and gau- 
dy habit. And ſome may millike her becauſe ſhe 
burns for Incenſe, rather Barly-Meal, and Laurel, than 
Laudanum and Cinnamemn, Do you not fee,fome one will 
fay,what a Grace there is in Sappho's Meaiures,and how 
they delight and tickle the Ears and Fancy of the Hea« 
rers > Whereas the Sybil with her frantic Grimaces, ut- 
tering Sentences altogether thoughtful and ſerious, neither 
fucus'd nor pertum'd, continues her voice a thouſand 
years by the favour of the deity that ſpeaks within her. 
Pindar therefore tells us, that Cadmus heard from Heav'n a 
ſort of Mulic that was neither lofty nor fofr, nor ſhatter'd 
into trills and diviſion; tor ſevere holineſs will nor admit 
the allurements of pleaſure, that was for the molt part 
thrown down with Mulic in the World ; and firſt flow'd, 
as it appears, into the Ears of Men. 

Serapio thus concluding, Theo with a Smile proceeding, 
Serapio, ſaid he, has not forgot his wonted Cuitom, of ta- 
king any opportunity to diſcourſe of Pleaſure. But we, 
Boethus, believe not theſe Prophetic Verſes ro be the Com- 
politions of Apollo , becaule they are worſe than Ho= 

mer's3 
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mer's ; but that he ſupply'd the Principle of motian, as 
every one of the Propheteſles was diſpos'd to. receive 
his Inſpiration. For it the Oracles were to be ſet 
down in Writing, not verbially to be pronounc'd, ſurely 
we ſhould not find fault with the Hand, and deny it to 
be Apolls's, becaule the Letters were nor {o fairly Written 
as in the Epiſtles of Kings. For neither the voice nor the 
ſound, nor the word, nor the meeter proceeded from 
God, but from the Woman. God only preſents the vi- 
ions, and kindles in the Soul a Light to diſcover future 
Events ; which is call'd Divine Inſpiration. Burt in ſhort, I 
find it is a hard matter to eſcape the hands of Epicurws's 
Priefts (of which number I perceive vou are) fince you 
Teprove the antient Syb;/s, for making bad Verſes, and 
te modern Prophetefles for delivering the Oracles in 
Proſe and vulgar Language ; ſo that both are in 
danger of being by you cal'd to an account for their 
lame and miſtaken Diftics. But then Diogenianus, I be- 
ſeech ye, ſaid he, in the name of all the Gods, be ſeri- 
ous with us ; unridule this Qyeltion, and explain this 
Myſtery uato us, which is now grown almoſt Epide- 
mica]. For indeed there 1s hardly any perſon that does 
Bot With an extream curioſity ſearch after the Reaſon, 
wherefore the Pythian Oracle ceaſes to make uſe of either 
Numbers and Verle 2 Hold Son, ſaid Theo, we ſhall dil- 
oblige our Hiftorical Directors by taking their Province. 
our of their hands. Firſt, ſufter them to make an end, 
and then at leiſure wee'l go on with what you 
pleaſe. 

Thus walking along, we were by this time got as 
far us the Statue of Hiero the Tyrant, when the Stran- 
ger already a moſt Learned Hifturian, yet our of his 
complailant and affable dilpolition, attentively liften'd to 
the pretent Relarions. Bur then among other things, 
Kea ing how ths: one of rhe Brazen Pillars that ſuppor- 

@ t!:8 {aid ttarue of Hers fell of it (Gf, the ſame day 
that 
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that the Tyrant dy'd at Saracye, he began to admire the 
accident z thereupon at the ſame time I cal”d to mind 
ſeveral other Fxamples of the like nature; as that of 
Hiero the Spartan ; the Eyes of whole Statue fell our of 
the Head of it, the day before ke was {lain at the Bartel 
of Leuftra, How the two Stars vaniſh'd , which Ly- 
ſander ofter'd and conſecrated to the Gods, atter the Na- 
val Engagement, near /Egos Pdtamos, and how there 
ſprung of a ſudden from his Statue of Stone , ſuch a 
multitude of thorny Buſhes and Weeds as cover'd all bis 
Face. How when thofe Calamities and Misfortunes be- 
tel the Athemans in Sicily, the Golden Dates dropt trom 
the Palm-tree, and the Ravens with their Beaks peck'd 
holcs in the Shield of Pala. How the Crown of the 
Gnidians waich Philomelus, the Tyrant of the Phocians, 
gave Pharſalia, 2 Female Dancer of Galliards, was the oc- 
cation of her Death. For paſſing vur of Greece into 
Traly, one day as ſhe was playing and dancing 1n the 
Temple of Apollo, in the Ciry of Merapont, having that 
Crown upon her Head, the young Men of the place 
faliing upon her, and fighting one among another for 
lucte of the Gold, tore the Caper-curting Damfel in 
pieces. Now chough Ariſtotle was wonr to fiy, that 
Hemer only compos'd Names and Terms thar had motion, 
by realon of the vigour and vivacity of his Exprethons ; 
for my part 1 am apt to believe that the offerings made 
in this City of Statues, and conſecrated Preſents, ':mpa- 
thize with Divine Providence, and move themiclve 

jointly to foretel and fignifie turure Events ; and thazzno 
part of all choſe ſacred donatives is void of Sence ,/bur 
that every part is full of the deity. 

'Tis very probable, anſwer'd Boethns, for to rell you 
truth, we do not thiok it ſuthcient to encloſe the Divini- 
ty every Month in a Mortal Body, unleſs we incorporate 
him with every Stone and lump of Braſs ; as it Fortune 
and Chance were not ſufficient artiſts to bring about ſuck 
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accidents and events. Say ye fo then, faid I, fſeerns it 
to you that theſe things happen accidentally and by hap- 
hazard ; and is it likely that your Atoms never ſeparate, 
never move or encline this or that way either before or 
after, but juſt in that nick of time when any of thofe 
conſecrated Deodands have ſomething to prefage in refe« 
rence ro their ſeveral Conlecrators, either for the berter 
or the worle ? Shall Epicurus avail thee by his Writtags 
and his Sayings, which he wrote or utter'd above three 
hundred years ago, and ſhall the Deity, unleſs he crowd 
himſelf into all Subſtances, and blend himſelf with. all 
Corporeal Beings, not be allow'd a competent Author of 
the Principles of Motion and AﬀeCtion ? This was the 
reply I made Boethus, and the fame anſwer I gave him 
touching the $ybil''s Verſes ; for when we drew near that 
part of the Rock which joins to the Senate- houſe 3 which 
by common Fame was the Seat of the firſt Sybill that 
came from the City - of Helicon, where ſhe was bred by 
the Muſes (rho others aftirm rhat ſhe fixt her felt at Mg- 
feo ; and thar ſhe was the daughter of Lamia, the daugh- 
cer of Neptune) Serapzo made mention of certain Verſes of 
hers, wherein ſhe had extoll'd her (elf, as one that ſhould 
never ceaſe to Prophehie even after her death ; for thar, 
after her deceaſe ſhe ſhould make her abode in the Orb of 
the Moon, being Meramorphos'd into the face of that 
Planer, thar her Voice and Prognoſtica:ions ſhould be al- 
ways heard in the Air, intermixt with the Wind, and by 
them driven about from place toplace, and that from her 
Body ſhould fpring various Plants, Herbs and Fruits to 
feed the ſacred Vittims,which ſhould have fundry Forms 
and Qualities in their Entrails, whereby Men ſhould be 
able to forete] all manner of Events to come. At which 
when Boethus laught out-right, Zous replied, that though 
the bills vain-glory ſeem'd altogether fabulous, yet the 
Subverſzons of ſeveral Grzc:an Cities, 'Tranſmigrations of 
the Inhbabirants, ſeveral invaſions of Barbarian _—_ 

NE 
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the deſtrudtions of Kingdoms and Principalities, teſtify*d 
the truth of Antient Prophefies and Predictions. Ard 
thoſe modern Accidents that fell out not many years ago 
in our Memories at Cuma and Puzznolo, were they not 
long before the Predi&tions and Promiſes of the Syb:l, 
which Time, as a Debtor, afterwards diſcharg'd and 
paid ? Such were the breaking forth of kindi'd Fire 
from the Sulphurie Wombs of Mountains, boiling of the 
Sea, Cities ſo ſwallow'd up, as not to leave behind the 
leaſt Fontſtep of rhe Ruins where they ſtood. Things 
hard to be believ'd , much harder to be foretold, unleſs 
by Divine foreſight. 

Then Boethus, I would fain know, ſaid he, what ac- 
cident falls out, which "Time does not owe at length to 
nature? What ſo prodigious or unleok'd for, either by 
Land or Sea, either in reſpe& of Cities or Men, which 
ſeeming to be foretold, does not naturally come to paſs 
at one ſeaſon gr other, in proceſs of time, according to 
the Periods of Human Proſperity ? So that ſuch a Pro- 
phelic, to ſpeak properly, cannot be calid a Prediion, 
but a bare Speech or Report ; or rather a ſcattering or 
ſowing of words in boundleſs Infinity, that have no pro- 
bability or foundation 3 with which, as they rore and 
wander in the Air, Forrune accidentally meets, and 
_ muſters together by chance, to correſpond and agree 
with ſome event, For, in my opinion, there is a great 
difterence berween the coming ro paſs of what has been 
ſaid, and the ſaying of what ſhall happen. For the 
Diſcourſe of things that are not, being already in it ſelf 
erroneous and faulty, cannot in jaltice, clzim the honour 
of after-credit from a fortuitous accident ; nor is'it a 
true {ign that the Prophet toretels of his certain know- 
ledge, becauſe what he ſpoke happen'd to come to pals, 
in regard there are an infinite number of accidents, that 
fall in the courſe of nature , ſuitable to all events. He 
therefore that conjeQtures beit, and whom the common 
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Proverb avers, ro be the exacteſt Diviner, is he who 
finds our what ſhall happen hereafter, by tracing the foot- 
iteps of furure Probabilities. Whereas theſe Sb; and 
Enthufiaſtic Wizards , have only thrown into the capaci- 
cus abyſs of Time, as into a vaſt and boundleſs 'Ocean, 
whole heaps of words and ſentences, comprehending all 
ſorts of Accidents and' Events, of which, though ſome 
perchance may come to paſs, yet were they falſe when 
utter'd, though afterwards, it they fell out by chance, 
they happen'd to be true. 

Boethus having thus diſcours'd, Serapio reply'd, that 
Boethus, had rightly and judiciouſly argu'd, in reference 
to curſory predictions, not determinately utter'd,' and 
without good ground. One fairly gueſs'd' that ſuch a 
Captain ſhould get the Vidtory, and he won the Field ; 
another cry'd, that ſuch things portended the ſubverſion 
of ſuch a City, and it was laid in Aſhes. But' when the 
Perſon does not-only foretel the Event, but how and when, 
by what means, and by whom it ſhould. come to paſs : 
'Fhis is no hazardous conjecture, but an abſolute de- 
monſtration, and pre-inſpir'd diſcovery of what ſhall come 
to paſs' hereafter, and that too by the determined decree 
of Fate, long before it comes to paſs. For example, to 
inſtance the halting of Ageſilaus, | 


Sparta beware, though thou art fierce and proud, 
Leaſt a lame King thy ancient Glories Cloud ; 
For then "twill be thy Fate to undergo 

Tedious Turmoils of War, and ſuddain We. 


Together, with what was Prophecyed concerning the 
Iſland which the Sea threw up, right againſt Thera -and 
Therafia, as alſo the prediCtion of the War between King 


Phzlip and the Romans. 


When Trojan Race ſhall tame Phoenicians bold, 


Prodigious Wonders ſhall the World behold 3 
| « bu; A — 
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From burnang Seas ſhall Flames unmenſe aſcend ; 
Lightning and HV .0irle-winds hideous Rocks ſhall rend 
From therr Foundations, and an Iſland year, 
Dreadful to ſight, and terrible to hear. 

In vain ſhall greater ſlrength and valcur then 
Withſtand the contemn'd force. of weaker Men. 


Soon afrer, this {land ſhot up out of the Ocean, fur- 
rounded with Flames and boyling Surges, and then ic 
was that Harmbal was overthrown, and the Carthags- 
nans Were ſubdu'd by the diltreſs'd and almoſt ruined 
Romans ; and that the Erelians affilted by the Romans, 
vanquiſh'd Philip King of Macedon; fo that it is never 
to be imagin'd that thele things were the cftcs of neg- 
ligent and careleſs Chance ; beſides that the Series and 
Train of Events enſuing the Prodigy, clearly demonſtrate 
the toreknowledge of a prophetic Spirit, The fame may 
be faid as to thar, when the Romans were foretold the 
very time that they ſhould be engag'd with feveral Ene- 
mics at once; which happen'd when their own Slaves 
made War upon their Maſters. In all this there was 
nothing of Conjecture, nothing of blind uncertainty, 
nor any occaſion to grope in the vaſt obſcurity of Chance 
for the reaſon of theſe Evens; but many Pledges of 
Experience, thar plainly demonſtrate the beaten Paths, 
and traces the Footſteps of Deſtiny. For certainly there 
isno Man will believe that ever thoſe Events anſwerd 
accidentally the ſeveral circumſtances of the Prediction ; 
otherwiſe we may as well ſay, that Eprcurus himſelf ne- 
ver wrote his Book of Dogmatic Precepts, but that the 
work was perfected by the accidental meeting and inter- 
change of the Letters, one among another. 

Thus dilcouriing, we kept on our walk ; but when 
we came into the Corinthian Hall, and obſerv'd the brazen 
Palmtree, the only Remainder left of all the conlecra- 
red Donatives, Diozgenianus wonder'd to obſerve ſeveral 
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figures of Frogs and Water-Snakes, all in caſt Work, 
about the Root of the Tree ; nor were ws leſs at a 
ſtand, well knowing the Pa/m to be no "Tree that grows 
by the Water, or delights in moiſt or fenny Places : Nei- 
ther do Frogs ar all concern or belong to the'Corinthtans, 
cither by way of Emblem, or Religious Geremony, or 
as the City Arms. Like the Selinuntines, who formerly 
offer'd to their Gods, Parſley or Smallage Plants; ' of 
Goldſmiths work, and of the choiceſt yellow Metal: Or 
the Inhabitants of Tenedos, - who always kept in their 
Temple a Conlecrated Ax; a fancy raken- from their 
Eſtecm of the Crab-fiſh rhat breed in their Ifland, near 
the Promontory of 4fterium ; they being the only Crabs 
that carry the Figure of an Ax upon the upper part of 
their Shells. For as for Apollo, who were of Opinion, 
that Crows, Swans, Wolves, Sparrow-hawks, or any 
other ſort of Creature, would be more acceptable then 
ſuch deſpicable Animals. 'To which Serapio replied ; 
that ſure the Workman thereby defign'd to ſhew, that 
the Sun was nouriſh'd by Moiſture and Exhalations ; 
whither ir were, that he thought at that time of thar 
Verſe in Homer, | 


The riſing Sun then cauſing Day to break , 
Luts the cool pleaſure of the Oufie Lake. 


Or whether he had ſeen how the Egyptians, to repre- 
ſent the Eaſt, paint a little Boy fitting upon a Nettle- 
Tree. Thereupon, not able to refrain laughing, whar, 
ſaid I, are you going about to obtrude your Szoiciſms again 
upon us; or do you think to fide inſenfibly into our 
Diſcourſe, your Exhalations an Fiery Prodigies * What 
is this, bur like the The/ſ/alian Women, to call down the 
Sun and Moon by their Enchantments, from the Skies, 
while you derive their Original from the Earth and 


Water : 


There 
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Therefore Plato will have Man to be a Heavenly 
Tree, growing with his Root, which is his head,” up- 
ward. But you deriride Empedocles, for afhrming, "Thar 
the Sun exiſting by the refleCtion of the Celeſtial Lighr 
upon the Earth, with an Intrepid Countenance, caſts a 
radiant Luſtre back upon the Convex of Heaven ; while 
you your ſelves make him to be a meer terreſtrial Animal 
or water Plant, confining him to Ponds, Lakes and ſuch 
like Regions of Frogs. But ler us refer theſe things to 
the tragical Monſtroſity of Stoical Opinions, and now 
make ſome particular Refleions by the by, rouching 
the extravagant Peices of certain Artificers ; who, as 
they are ingeniaus and elegant in ſome things, fo are 
they no leſs weakly curious and ambitious in others cf 
their Inventions : Like him who deligning to ſignifie 
the dawn of Day-light, or the hours of Sun-riſe, paint- 
ted a Cock upon the Hand of Apollo. And thus may 
theſe Frogs be thought to have been delig'd by the Ar- 
rift, to denote the Spring, at what time the Sun begins 
to exereiſe his power in the Air, and to diffolve the 
Winter Congealments ; at leaſt, if we may believe, as 
you your ſelves affirm, that polo and the Sun are both 
one God, and not two diſtinct Deities. Why faid Se- 
rapio, do you think the Sz and Apollo ditter the one from 
the other ? Yes, ſaid I, as the Moon difters from the 
Sun. Nay, the difference is ſomewhat greater ; for 
the Moon, neither very often, nor from all the World, 
conceals the Sun ; but the Sun is the cauſe that all 
Men are ignorant of Apollo, by Senſe withdrawing the' 
rational Iatelle& from that which is, to that which ap- 
pears, : 

After this, Serapio put the queſtion to the Fiſtorical 
DireAors, why that ſame Hall did not bear the Name of 
Cyp/celus, who was both the Founder and the Conſe 
crator, but was call'd the Corinthians Hal? To which, 
when all the reſt were filent, becauſe perhaps = 

ew 
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knew not what ro fay ; How can we imagrn, ſaid [ 
with a Smile, that theſe People ſhould either know or 
remember the Reaſon, having been fo amuz'd and thun- 
derſtrook by your high-flown Diſcourfes of Prodigies 
altogether ſupernatural? However we have heard it re- 
ported, when the Monarchical Government of Corinth 
was diſlolved by the Ruin of Cypſelus, the Corinthians 
claimed the Honour -ro own both the Golden S:arus 
at Peſſa, and the Treaſure that lay in this place ; which 
was alſo by the Delphians decreed to be their juſt right. 
Which glory being envied 'em by the Eleans, they were 
by a decree of the Corinthians utterly cxcluded trom che 
Solemnitics of the I/miazr Games. Tre true Reaſon, 
that never fince any Perſon of the Country of Els was 
afterwards admitted to any Tryal of Skill at thoſe Fe- 
ſtivals. For as for that Murder of the Molonide, {lain 
by Hercules near Clemne, that was not the Reaſon where- 
fore Eleans were excluded, as ſome have vainly alledgd, 
in regard that otherwiſe it had been more proper for 
'' them, that were moſt concerned, ro have debar'd the 
Eleans, had they any Animolity againit the Cori 
thians. And this is all that 1 have to ſay in reference 
to this matter. But when we came mto the Treaſury 
of the Acanthians, and Braſidias the DireRor ſhew'd us the 
place where tormeriy {tood the' Obeliskg, dedicated ro 
the Memory of the Curtezaz Rhodops. But then Drog e- 
ianus in a kind of Pathon, *twas nv lefs an Ignominy, 
ſaid he, for this City to allow Rhodops a place wherein 
to depoſit the Tenths of her Gains got by the Profſti- 
tation: of her Body, thento put Eſopus her fellow-Servant 
to Death. But why ſhould 1 be offcided ar this, faid 
Serapio, when *tis bur caſting up your Eye, and you may 
yonder behold the Golden Statue of Mneſareta ſtanding 
between Kings and Emperors, which Crates aver'd to 
be a Trophy of the Grecian Intemperance 2 Which the 


young Man obſerving, but ir was Phryne, ſaid he, of 
whom 
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whom Crates utter'd that Expreffion. 'T'is very truc,, re- 
plied Serapio; for her: proper Name was Mreſerera ; bur 
Phryne was a Nickname, given her by reaſon of the 
yellownels of her Complexion, like the Colour of » 
Toad: thaz lies +afnong; moiſt and overgrown Buſhes, 
called in Gresh Phryne, For many times it happens thar 
Nick-names eclipſe and drown the proper Names botly 
of Men and Women. "Thus the Mother of Alexander, 
whoſe true Name was Polyxena, was afterwards called 
Myrtale, then Olimpiar and: Stratonice, Eumets the Co- 
rinthian was afterwards called by her Father's Name 
Cleobulize, and Hierophyle of the Ciry of Erthrea, $kil> 
ful in Divination was called Sybel/a. And: the: Gramma» 
rians will tell you, that Leda her ſelf was. firſt call 
Mmnefionce, and Oreſtes Acheus. But how, faid he looking 
upon Theo, can you anſwer this complaine concerning: 
Phryne, for'being plac'd in fo much- State above her. 
Qualiry? In the ſame manner, .and: as eahily, replied: 
Serapio, as | may change and accuſe your ſe]b tor repro- 
ving the {lighteſt Faults among the Greeks, Har as 
Socrates reprenended Callias for being always at Enmity 
with Perfumes and precious Odours, yet could endure: 
- to ſee Boys and Girls daunce and tumble together, and 
to'be a Spectator: of the laſcivious Geſtures of wantowy 
Mummers and: Merry-Andrews ; fo, in my Opinon, it is 
with you that envy the ſtanding of a Womans Satiie- 
in the Temple, becaule ſh2 made a ill uſe of her Beau- 
ty; yet though you ſee Apolo ſurrounded: with the firft 
Fruits and Tenths of Murders, Wars and Plunder, 
and: all the Temple full of Epoils and . Pillage taken 
from: the Greeks ; "Fheſe things never move your Indig- 
nation ; you never commulerate your Country-men, 
when you read-engraved: upon thele gaudy Donatives,, 
ſuch doleful Inſcriptions as thele ; Brafidas and the 4cane 
thians dedicate theſe Spoils taken from Athenians: The 
Athenians theſe from. the Corinthians : "Fhe Phocians theſe 
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from the Theſſalians : The Oneate theſe from the Sicyo- 
nians : The AmphySions, theſe from the Phoczans. Now 
if it were ſo, thar Praxiteles offended Crates,” for ereing 
a Statue in honour of his Miſtreſs, in my Opinion 
Crates rather ought ro have commended him, for pla» 
cing among - the Golden Monuments : of Kings and 
Princes, the Statue of a Curteſan, thereby ſhewing 
a contempt and ſcorn of Riches, to which there is no- 
thing of Grandeur or Veneration due ; for it becomes 
Princes and Kings, to conſecrate to the God, the laſt- 
ing Monuments of Juſtice, Temperance and Magna- 
nimity, not of golden and ſuperfluous Opulency, which 
are as frequently erefted to the molt flagitious of Men. 
But you forgot, faid one of the Dire&ors, that Croefus 
honour'd the Woman that baked his Bread, with a gol- 
den Statue, which he cauſed to'be ſer up in this place, 
not to make a ſhew of Royal Superfluity, but upon a 
juſt and honeſt occafion of Gratitude, which happen'd 
thus, *Tis reported, that 4lyattes,. the Father of Croeſus, 
married a ſecond Wife, by whom he had other Chil- 
dren. This fame Step-dame therefore deſigning to 
remove Croeſus out of the way, gave the Woman Baker 
a doſe of Poiſon, with a ſtrit charge to put it in the 
Bread which ſhe made for the young Prince : Of this 
the Woman privately inform'd Croeſw, and gave the 
poiſon'd Bread to the Queens Children. By which means 
Creeſus quietly ſucceeded his Father, though he could 
do no leſs then acknowledge the fidelity of the Woman, 
by making even the God himſelf a Teſtimony of his Gra- 
titude ; wherein he did like a worthy and vertuous 
Prince. And therefore it is but fitting that we ſhould 
extol, admire and honour the magnificent Preſents and 
Offerings, conſecrated by ſeveral Cities upon ſuch occa- 
fions, like that of. the Opuntins, For when the Tyrants 
of Phocea had broken to pieces, melted down and coyn'd 


into Money, the moſt precious of their facred Dona- 
tives, 
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tives, which they ſpent, as profuſely in tbe Neighbour- 
ing parts, the Opuntines made it their buſineſs to buy up 
all the plunder'd Mettal, where-ever they could meer 
with ir, and putting it up into a Veſſe] made on purpoſe, 
ſent ir as an Offering to Apollo, And, for my part, I 
cannot bur highly applaud the Inhabitants of Myrina 
and Apollonia, who fent hither the firſt Fruits of their 
Harveſts in Sheaves of Gold ; but much more the Ere- 
trians and Magneſians, who dedicated to our God the 
firſt Fruits of their Men, not only acknowledging, that 
from him all the Fruits of the Earth proceeded, bur that 
he was alſo the giver of Children, as being the Author 
of Generation, and a Lover of Mankind. But I blame 
the Megarenſes, for that they alone ereCted here a Statue 
of our God, holding. a ſpear in his Hand, tm memory 
of the Battle which they won from the Athenians, by 
them vanquiſhed, after the defeat of the Medes, and 
expell'd their City, of which they were Maſters before, 
However, afterwards they preſented a Golden Plefor to 
Apollo, reraembring perhaps thoſe Verſes of Scy:hinus, 
who thus wrote of that ſame Harp. 


This was the Harp which Jove's mrſt beauteous Son 
Fram'd by Cwieftial Skill, to play upon ; 

And for bn Pletter the Sun-beams he us'd, 

To ſtrike thoſe Cords that mortal Ears amus'd. 


Now as Serapio was about to have added ſomething of 
the ſame Nature, the Stranger taking the words out of 
his Mouth, 1 am wonderfully pleaſed, faid he, to heac 
Diſcourſes upon ſuch Subjects as theſe, but I am con- 
ſtrain'd to claim your firſt promiſe, to tell me the reaſon, 
Wherefore now the Pythian Propheteſs no longer delivers her 
Oracles in Poetze Numbers and Meaſures And therefore 
if you pleaſe, we will ſurceaſe the remaining fight of 
theſe Curiofiiies, chuling rather to fit a while, and diſ- 
courſe the matter among our felyes, For it ſeems to 
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be an Aſlcrtion ſtrangely repugnant to the belief and 
credit of the Oracle: In regard that of neceſſity, one of 
theſe two things muſt be true ; eicher that the Pythian 
Prophetels does not approach the place where the Deity 
makes his abode ; or that the ſacred Vapour that inſpir'd 
her, i utterly extint, and its efficacy loſt ? Walking 
therefore to the South fide of the Temple, we took our 
Seats within the Portico, over-again{t the Temple of 
Tellus, having from thence a proſpet of the Caſtaliar 
Fountain, -and the "Temple of the Myfes ; inſomuch that 
Boethus preſently told us, that the very place it {elf fa- 
vour'd the Strangers queſtion, For formerly there 
ſfleod a Temple dedicated to the Mules, cloſe by the 
ſource of the Rivolet, whence they drew their Water 
for the Sacrifices, according to that of Simonides. 


There ſlows the Spring, whom limpid Stream ſupplies 
The: fair- hair d Muſes Water for their hand, 
Before they touch the hallow'd Sacrifice —— 


And the faid Simonides a little lower, calls Cl;9 ſome- 
what more curioul]y. 


The chaſt Inſpefneſs of thoſe ſacred wells 
WYhyſe fragant Water all he? Ciſterns fills ; 
Wates, through dark Ambroſical nooks convey d, 
By which Caftalean Rivolets are fed, 


And therefore Eudoxus erroneouſly gave credit to thoſe 
that gave the Epithice of Stygian ro this Water ; near 
which, the wiſer ſort plac'd the Temple of the Mules, 
as Guardians of the Springs, and Affiſtants to Prophelie 3 
as allo the Temple of Tellw, to which the Oracle ap- 
pertain'd, and where the Anſwers were delivered in 
Verſes and Songs: And here it was, that ſome re- 
port, that firſt a certain Heroic Verſe was heard to this 
ect, & © CELL ZOTE YC 
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Here moulting Fouls, in heaps your Feathers ſhed, 
And buſie ſwarms in fragant Honſes breed. 


Which related ro the time that the Oracle forſaken 
by the Deity loſt its Veneration. Thele things, then 
faid Serapio, ſeem to belong of right to the Muſes ; as 
being their particular Province ; for it becomes us not 
to fight againſt the Gods, nor with Divination to aboliſh 
Providence and Divinity ; but to ſearch for convinces 
ment to refel repugnant Arguments; and in the mean 
time, not to abandon that religious belict and perſwaſion, 
which has been ſo long propagated among us, from Fa- 
ther to Son, for ſo many Generations. . 

You ſay very right, ſaid [ Serapio; for we do not as 
yet deſpair of Philoſophy, or give it over for loſt, be- 
cauſe rhat although formerly the Antient Philoſophers 
publiſh:d thetr Precepts and Sentences in Verſe, as did 
Orpheus, Heſiod, Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedocles and 
Thales, yet that Cuſtom has been lately laid alide by all 
others except your ſelf, For you mdeed once more 
have arrayed Philoſophy in Poetic numbers, on purpoſe 
to render ir more ſprightly, more charming and delight- 
ful ro Youth. Nor is Aſtrology as yet become the more 
ignovle, nor is it the lefs valued, becauſe that Ariftar- 
chus, Timochares, Arsſtillus and Hypparchus havg written 
in Proſe, though tormerly Enudoxus, Hefiod and Thales 
wrote of that Science in Verſe ; at leaſt if that Aſtrology 
were the legitimare Off ſpring of Thales, which goes 
under his Name. Pindarus allo acknowledges his difla- 
tfaction, touching the manner of Melody neglected in 
this time, and wonders why it ſbould be fo deſpis'd. 
Neuher is ir a thing that looks like hurtful or abſurd, 
to enquire into the cauſes of rhefe Alterations. Bur ro 
deſtroy the Arts and Faculties themſelves, becauſe the 
have undergone fome certain murations, is neither juſt 
nor rational == 

Upon 
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Upon which Theo interpoſing, it cannot be denied, ſaid 
he, but that there have been great changes and innova- 
tions, in reference to Poetry and the Sciences ; yet is it as 
certain; that from all Antiquity, Oracles have been deli- 
vered in Proſe: For we find in Thucidides, that the La- 
cedemonzans defirous to know the iſſue of the War then 
entred into againſt the Athenians, were anſwered in Proſe, 
that they ſhould become Potent and Victorious, and thar 
the Deity would affiſt 'em, whether invok'd, or not in» 
vokd; and that unlefs they recalld Payſanius home, he 
would recolle& the Money to the Athenians. Conſulting 
the Oracle concerning their Expedition into Sicz/y, he gave 
order to ſend for the Prieſteſs of Minerva, from the City 
of Erythrea; which Prieſteſs went by the name of Hejy- 
chia, or Repoeſe. And when Dinomenes the Sicilian, en- 
quired what ſhould become ot his Children, the Oracle 
returned for anſwer, That they ſhould all Three be 
Lords and Princes. To which when Dinomenes replied; 
bur then moſt powerful Apollo , let it be to their Confuli- 
on. The God made anſwer, That alſo 1 both grant and 
promiſe. "The Conſequence of which was, That Gelo 
was troubled with this Droplie during his Reign, Hiero 
was a{Hicted with' the Stone, and the third, Thraſi bulus, 
furrounded with War and Sedition, was 1n # ſhort time 
expelle&his Dominions. Proecles alſo, the T'yrant of Epi- 
daurus, after he had cruelly and tyrannically murdered 
ſeveral others, put Timarchus likewiſe to death, who fled 
to him for proteCtion from Athens, with a great ſum of 
Money, after he had pledg*d him his Faith, and recei- 
ved him at his firſt arrival, with large demonſtrations of 
kindneſs and afteEtion ; and then threw his Carcaſs into 
the Sea, enclofs'd in a Pannier. All which he did by the 
perſwaſion of one Cleander of Agma, unknown to any 
other of his Courtiers. Atter which, mecting with no 
{mall trouble and misfortune in all Afairs, he ſent to 


the Oracle his Brother C/eorrmus, with orders to enquire, 
whether 
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whether he ſhould provide for his ſafety by flight; retire 
to. ſome other place. To whom Apolo made anſwer; 
T'hat he advis'd Procles to fly , where he had direfted his 
Zgenian Gueſt to diſpoſe of the Pannier, or where the 
Hart had caſt his Horns. | Upon which the Tyrant uns 
derſtanding that the Oraele commanded him, either to 
throw himſelf into the Sea, or to bury himſelf in the 
Earth ; in regard that a Stagg, when he ſheds his Ant- 
lers, ſcrapes a hole in the ground and hides. his ignominy; 
demurr'd a while ; but at Tepgth ſecing , the condition 
of his Aﬀairs grew every day worſe and worſe, he reſol- 
ved to {ave himſelf by flight : Ar what tine the Friends 
of Timarchus having ſeized upori his P:rſon, flew him, 
and threw his body into the 'Sea; But which is more than 
all this, the Oracular anſwers, accordir.g ro which Lycur- 
gus compos'd 'the Form of the Lacedemon:an Common- 
wealth were given in Proſe;  Belides that Al/yrius, Heros 
dotus, Philacharus and Iſter, than whom no Men have 
been more diligent to colle& the anſwers of the Oracles; 
among the many which they cite in Verſe, quote ſeve- 
ral alſo in Proſe, And Theopompus the moſt diligent that 
ever made ſcrutiny into Oracular Hiſtory, ſharply res 
prehends thoſe who believed the Pythian Oracles, were 
not delivered alrogerher in Verſe, at that time : And yet 
when he labours to prove his afſertion, he is able_to pro« 
duce but very few, in reſpe& of thoſe that were uttered 
in Proſe, Yet ſince there-are ſome that now at this day 
run in Verſe; which was the reaſon the Oracle I ſhall 
mention, became fo famous There is in Phoczs a Fems- 
ple Conlecrated to Hercules the Woman hater, the Chief 
Prieft, of which is forbid by the Law and Cuſtom of the 
place, to have private familiarity with his Wife, during 
the year that he Officiates : For which reaſon they moſt 
commonly make choice of old Men to perform that Fun- 
Aion. Nevertheleſs ſometime fince, a young Man, no 
Way vicious ard coyetous of honour, yet doting upon 4 
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new married Wife, took upon him the Dignity. 'At fiet 
he was very chaſt and temperate, and abſtain'd from the 
Woman ; but ſoon after, the young Lady coming to 
give him a vilit, as he was Ibid Jown to reſt himlelf af- 
ter a'brisk dancing and drinking Bout, he could not-re- 
fiſt the charmiog Temptation. But then coming to him- 
felf, and remembring what he had done, 'perplext and 
terrihed, he fled to- the Oracle,” to Conſult Apolto upon 
the crime which he had committed 3 who returned: him 
this Anſwer : | go 


; The Gods are no ſuch Bigets to contrary 
What Nature once requires as neceſſary. 


But ſhould we grant, that in our age no Oracles were 
delivered but in Verſe, yet to- believe it' was ſo in the 
Antient times, when the Oracles were delivered ſotne- 
time in Verſe, ſometime in Proſe, would be thought a 
ſtrange ptece of extravagance. Though; whether it be 
in Proſe or Verſe, the Oracle is never a whi the falſer, 
or the'more miraculous, {o that we have but a' true and 
religious opmion of the Deity ; not irreverently concei- 
ting, that formerly he compos'd a ſtock of Verſes, to be 
now repeated by the Propheteſs,as if he ſpoke like a Play- 
er. But theſe things require a more prolix diſcourſe, and 
a ſtricter examination, to be deferr'd *rill another time. 

For the preſent thercfore, let us only call to mind thus 
much, that the body makes-uſe* of ſeveral Inſtruments, 
and the Soul employs the Body and its Members ; the 
Soul-being the Organ of God. ' Now rhe perfection of 
the Organ is to imitate the thing that makes uſe of t, fo 
far as it is capable, and to exhibit the operation and ef- 
fect of thought, according to that efficacy, which it has 
moſt potent in it ſelf : Since it cannot ſhew it, as it is in 
the Divine Operator himſelf, neat, without any affe&ti- 
on, fault or error whatſoever, but imperfe& and mixed, 
lo far as may be comprehended by human frailty, For of 

it 
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it ſelf, the thing is to us altogether unknown ; *.ill infu- 
ſed b ule, it appears to us as fully partaking of the 
harure of that other. I forbear to mention Gold or Sil- 
ver, Braſs or Wax, or whatever other ſubſtances capa- 
ble to receive the form of an imprinted reſemblance. For 
true it is, they all admit the impreſſion ; bur ſtill one 
adds one diſtinftion, another adds another difference, to 
the imication ariſing from the repreſentation its ſelf : As 
we may readily perceive in mirrours both plain, hollow 
and tranſparent, infinite varieties of Repreſentations and 
Faces, from one and the fame Original ; there being no 
end of that Diverſity. 

Bur there is no Mirrour, that more exa&tly repreſents 
any ſhape or form; nor any Inſtrument that yields more 
obſequiouſly ro, the uſe of Nature, then the Moon her 
ſelf. And yet ſhe, receiving from the Sun his Maſculine 
ſplendor, and hery lighr, does not tranſmic the ſame 
to u3z bur when it intermixes with her pellucid ſubſtance, 
it changes colour , and looſes its Power. For warmth 
and heat abandons the pale Planet, and her light grows 
dim before it can reach our ſight. And this is that which 
in my opinion, Heraclitus ſzems to have meant, when he 
ſaid, That the Prince who rules the Oracle of Delphos, neither 
ſpeaks out, nor coneals, but ſignifies, Add then to theſe 
things thus rightly ſpoken this farther conſideration, that - 
the Deiry makes uſe of the Pythian. Propheteſs, fo far as 
concerns her ſght and hearing , as the Sun makes 
uſe of the Moon. For he makes uſe of a Mortal 
Body, and, a Soul Immortal as the Organs. of 
Prediction. Now the Body lies dull and immovable of; 
it ſelf ; but the Soul being Reſtleſs ; when once the Soul 
begins ro be in motion, the body likewiſe ſtirs, not able 
to reſiſt the violent agitation of the nin;bler Spirit 3 
while ſhaken and toſs'd as in a ſtormy Sea by the Tem- 
peſtuous Paſhons that rufle within ir. For as the whirs 
ling of Bodics that fall circularly downward , is nothing 
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violent, but when upward, forc'd by a preternatural 
Circumgyration and Whirlwind violence , two. curling 
Impetuolities become incumber*d in one irregular Cir- 
cumrotation. Thus that Divine Rapture which is call'd 
Enthuſiaſm, is a commixture of two motions, where- 
with the Soul is agitated,the one extrinſic and diffentane- 
ous, 'as of Inſpiration, the other of Nature. For ſeeing 
that as to Bodies inanimate, and which always remain in 
the ſame condition, it is impoſſible by Preternatural Vio- 
lence to offer a force which is contrary to their Nature 
and intended Uſe, as to move a Cylender Spherically or 
Cubically, or ro make a Theorbo found like a Flute, or a 
Trumpet like a Harp ; how is it poſſible to manage an 
animate Body, that moves of ir ſelf ; that is indu'd with 
Reaſon, Will and [Inclination, otherwiſe than according 
ro its pre-exiſtent Reaſon, Power or Nature ? as to en- 
cline to Muſic a Perſon altogether ignorant, and an utter 
enemy of Muſic; or to make a Grammarian of one 
that never knew his Letters; or to make him ſpeak like 
a learned Man, that never underſtood the leaſt tittle of 
any Science in the World. For proof of which, I may 
call Homer for my Witneſs, who athrms, that there is 
nothing done or brought to perfeQtion , of which God 
15 not the cauſe, Not thathhe ſuppoſes that God makes 
uſe of all Men for all things alike, but of every Man 
according to his Ability, either of Art or Nature. Thus 
doſt thou not find it to be true, friend Diogenianus, that 
when Minerva would perſwade the Greeks to undertake 
any enterprize, ſhe brings Ulyſſes upon the Stage ? When 
ſhe deſigns ro break the Truce, ſhe finds out Pandarn: ? 
When ſhe deligns a Rout of the Trojans, fhe addrefles. 
her ſelf to Diomede? For the one was ftout of Body, and 
valiant ; the other was a good Archer , but without 
Brains; the other a fhrewd Polititian and Eloquent. For 
Homer was not of the fame opinion with Pindar, at leaſt 
i it were he, that made the following Verſes. 


Pre 
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Were it the will of Heav'n, an Ozier Bough 
Were Veſſel ſafe enough the Seas to Plough. 


For he well knew, that there were different abilities and 
natures, deſign'd for different effefts, every one of which 
is qualify'd with different motions, though there be but 
one moving cauſe that gives motion to a]l. So that the 
ſame virtual Power which moves the Creature that goes 
upon all four, cannot cauſe it to fly, no more than he that 
ſtammers and has a thick large Tongue can ſpeak fluent- 
ly and eloquently; or he that has a feeble ſqueaking 
voice can give a loud hallow. Therefore in my opinion 
it was, that Barrus, when he came to full maturity, was 
ſent into Africa, there to build a new City, as being a Per- 
ſon,who although he had a ſhort thick Tongue and Stam- 
mer'd, had nevertheleſs endowments truly royal, which 
rendered him fit for Soveraign Government. In like man- 
ner it is impoſſible the Pythian Prieſteſs ſhould learn to 
ſpeak learnedly and elegantly. For though it cannot 
be deny'd, but that her Parentage was vertuous and ho- 
neſt, and that ſh- always liv'd a ſober and a chaſlt life, 
yet her Education was among poor labouring People : 
So that ſhe was advanc'd to the Oracular Sear, rude and 
unpoliſh'd, void of all the advantages of Art or Experi- 
ence. For as it is the opinion of Xenophon, that a Virgin 
ready to be Eſpous'd, ought to be carried to the Bride- 
grooms Houſe, before ſhe has either ſeen or heard the 
the leaſt Communication ; ſo the Pythian Priefteſs oughr 
to converſe with poll, illiterate and ignorant almoſt of 
every thing , ſtill approaching his preſence with a truly 
Virgin Soul. 

But 'ris a ſtrange fancy of Men ; They would havgs 
\ them in order to their diſcovery of future Events,to make 
uſe of Herons, Wrens and Crows expreſſing themſelves 
according to their own vulgar Notes , yet will not admit 


the Propheteſſes and Pythian Sybills , as they are the Meſ- 
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ſcngers and Embaſſadors of God, to deliver their Predi- 
tions in words clear and intelligible, unleſs the voice of 
the Prieſteſs be heard like the Chorus of a Tragedy from 
the Balcony of a Stage; nor will they allow her to pro- 
nounce her anſwers in plain, ſincere and natural expreſſi- 
ons, without the fucus of deceit, unleſs with a Poetic 
magnificence they fly out into ſweliing ſtrains and lofty 
Raprures, and the dis6gurement of figured terms, accom- 
panied with the delightful ſounds of Flutes and Ho- 
boys. 

What then ſhall we ſay of the Ancient ? Not one, 
but many things. Firſt then, as hath been ſaid already, 
that the Ancient Pythian Prieſteſſes pronounc'd ſeveral of 
their Oracles in Proſe. Secondly, that thoſe Ages pro- 
duc'd Complexions and Tempers oft Body, much more 
prone and enclin'd to Poetry, with which immediately 
aſſociated thoſe other ardent dcfires, affefions and pre- 
parations of the mind, which wanted only ſomething of 
a beginning, and diverſion of the fancy from more ſeri- 
ous ſtudies, to draw to their purpoſe, not only according 
to the ſaying of Philinus, Aſtrologers and Philoſophers, 
but alſo in the heat of Wine and pathetic afteRions, ei- 
ther of ſaddain compaſſion, or ſurprizing joy, to {lide 
inſenſibly into voices melodiouſly tuned, and fill Banquets 
prolonged with charming Threnodies, or Love-ſongs, 
as the ſubje& requird ; and whole Volums with amo- 
rous Canzonets and mirthful inventions. Therefore, cho 
Euripides tells us, 


Lore will to Poets Muſic 5kall impart, 
Although before a Novice in the Art. 


Ye does not mean that Love infuſes Muſic and Poetry 
into Men, that were already inclin'd to thoſe accompliſh- 
ments, but warms and awakens that diſpoſition that lay 


unaRive and drowlie before ; Otherwiſe we might ſay, 
that 


_— 


a 
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that. now- there were no Lovers in the world , but thar 
Cupid himſelf was vaniſh'd and gone, becauſe, that now 
a days there is not one. 


w— ho now true Archer-like 
Let hy Poetic Raptures fly 

To praiſe Corinna's -Lip or Eye ; 
Or will a Youthful Song beſtow 
Upon hy Miſtreſs conquwring Brow, 


As Pindar faid. But this were abſurd to affirm. For amo- 
rous impatiences torment and agitate the minds of many 
Men, not addicted either tro Muſic or Poetry ; that know 
not how to handle a Flute, or touch a Harp, and yet are 
no leſs talkative and inflam'd with defire , than the Anti- 
ents. AndI believethere is no Perſon would be fo unkind 
to himſelf as to deny, that the Academics, or the Quires 
of Socrates and Plato were void of Love, with whoſe dif: 
courſes and conferences rouching that paſſion, we fre- 
quently meer, though they have not left any of their 
Poems behind. And would it not be the ſame thing to ſay, 
there never was any Woman that ſtudy'd Courtſhip bur 
Sapho, nor ever any that were endu'd with the gift of 
Propheſie, but $ybilla and Ariſtonica, and thoſe that deli- 
verd their Oracles and facred Raptures in Verſe? For 
Wine, as faith Cheremon, ſoaks and infuſes it ſelf into 
the manners and cuſtoms of them that drink it. Now Poe- 
tic Rapture, like rhe Rapturcs of Love, takes its ad- 
vantage from the ability T its Subjet , and moves eve- 
ry one of the ſubjects that receive it, according to its 
proper qualification. 

Nevertheleſs, if we do but make a right refleftion up- 
on God and bis Providence, we ſhall find the alteration ta 
be much for the betrer, For the uſe of reaſon ſeems to be 
like the exchange of Money. That which is good and 
lawful is commonly current and known, and goes ſome- 


times at a higher, ſometimes at a lower value. Thus there 
R 4 Was 
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was once a time when the Stamp and Coyn of Language 
paſt in Verſes, Songs and Sonnets; for that then all Hi- 
ſtories, all Philoſophical Learning, all accidents, . and 
every lubjeCt that required grave and folid Diſcuſſion, 
were Written in Poetry and fitted for Muſical Compoſiti- 
on. For now what but a few will ſcarce vouchfafe ta 
hear, then all men liſtn'd to, 


The Shepheard, Plough men and Bird: gatcher tog— 


As it is in Pjndar, all delighted in Songs and Verſes. For 
ſuch was the Inclination of that Age and their readineſs 
ro Verſifie, that they fitted their very Precepts and Ad- 
monitiong to Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſic. If they were 
to teach, they did it in Songs fitted to the Harp, 
It they were to exhort, reprove, or per{wade, they 
made yſe of Fables and Allegories : And then for their 
Praiſes of the Gods, their Vows and Pzans after Vi- 
Qory, they were all Compos'd in Verſe ; by ſome as be- 
ing naturally airy and flowing in their Invention ;, by 
others , as Habituated by Cuſtom. And therefore it is 
not thar! Apollo envies this Ornament and Elegancy to the 
Science of Divination, nor was it his Delign to Ba- 
niſh from the Tripos his beloved Muſe; bur rather to in- 
troduce her when rejected by others, as being rather a 
Lover and Kindler of Poetic rapture in others, and one 
chat would rather chuſe ta furniſh Labouring Fancies with 
Imaginations and Conceptions, and affiſt them to bring 
forth what lay in Embryo, brave and lofty, as moſt be- 
coming and moſt to be admir'd, 

But afterwards when the Conyerfation of Men, and 
Cuſtom of Living altered with the change of their For- 
tunes and Diſpolitions, conſuetude expelling and dif- 
carding all manner of Superfluity, rezeCted alfo Plaited 
Trefſes, Golden Coronets, and Silken Veſtments looſly 
flowing ia carelefs Folds ; clipped their long diſhevel'd 
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Locks, and laying aſide their embroider'd Buskin, 
taught Men to glory in Sobriety and Frugality, in op- 
polition to Wantonnsſs and Superfluity, and to place 
true honour in Simplicity and Modelty, not in Pomp 
and vain Curioſity. And then ir was, that manner of 
Writing being quite alter'd, Hiſtory alighted from 
verſifying, as ir were from riding in Chariots, and on 
Foot Diltinguiſh'd Truth from Fable ; and Philoſophy, 
in a clear and plain Stile, familiar and proper to inſtru, 
rather then to aſtuniſh the World with Metaphors and 
Figures, began to diſpute and enquire after "Truth in 
common and- vulgar Terms. And then it was, that 
Apollo cauſed the Pythian Prieſteſs ro ſurceaſe calling her 
fellow Citizens, IJonicremant, or Fire inflammg ; the Spar- 
tans Serpent Devourers, Men by the name of Oreanes, 
and Rivers by the name of Orem: pores ; and diſcarding 
Verſes, uncouth Words, Circumlocutions and Obſcu- 
rity, taught the Oracles to ſpeak as the Laws diſcourſe 
to Cities, and as Princes ſpeak to their People and their 
Subjects ; or as Maſters teach their Scholars, appropri- 
ating their manner of Speech to gocd Sence and pers 
{waſive Grace. For as Sopbocles tells us, we are to be- 
lieve the Deity to be, 


Eaſie to wiſe Men, wha can truth diſcern, 
The Fool's bad Teacher, who will never learn. 


And ever ſince, that belief and perſpicuity thus affo- 
ciated together, -it came to paſs by alteration of Cir- 
cumſtances, that whereas formerly the vulgar lookt 
upon with a high veneration whatever was extraordinary 
and extravagant, and conceived a more then common 
SanCtity, to lie concealed under the vail of Obſcurity ; 
afterwards Men deſirous to underſtand things clearly and 
eaſily, without Flowers of Circumlocutions, and dif 
guilements of dark words, not only began to find fault 
with Qracles envelopp'd with Poetry, as repugnant to 

the 
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the eafie ugderſtanding of the real meaning, and over- 
ſhadowing the Sentence with Miſt and Darknefs, but alſo 
ſuſpeted the truth of the very Prophecy it ſelf, mut- 
fled up in ſo many Metaphors, Riddles and Ambigui- 
ties, which ſeemed no berter then holes to creep out at, 
and evaſions of Cenſure, ſhould the event prove con- 
trary to what had been foretold. And ſome there were, 
who report, that there were ſeveral extempore Poets en- 
tertained about the  Tripos, who were to receive the 
words as they dropt roughly from the Oracle, and pre- 
ſently by vertue of their extempory fancy, to model them 
into Verſes and Meaſures, that ſerved as it were inſtead 
of Hampers and Baskets to conveigh the Anſwers from 
place to place. I forbear to tell how far thoſe Inter- 
preters of words, thoſe treacherous deceivers have con- 
tributed to diſhonour the ſacred Oracles, by their inter- 
farding of bombaſt Expreſſions and high flown Phraſes, 
where there was no neceſſity of any ſuch Alte- 
ration. It is alfo as certain, that thoſe Mountebanks, 
Juglers, Impoſtors, Gypſies and all that Altar-licking 
Tribe of Vagabonds, that fer up their 'Throats at the 
Feſtivals and Sacrifices to Cybele and Serapi, have highly 
undervalu'd Poeſie z the one, by their manner of wan- 
dring from place to place ; the other by attributing a 
certain fortuneetelling Vertue to ſeveral words which 
they compoſe into vain PrediCtion, and fell to Servants 
and filly Women, that eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be 
deluded by the over awing Charms of ſerious Ambiguity 
couched in ſtrain'd and uncouth Ballatry. Whence it 
comes to paſs, that Poetry, ſeeming to proſtitute it ſelf 
among Cheats and Deluders of the People, among 
mercenary Gypſies, and mumping Sharlatans, has loſt 
| its ancient credit, and is therefore thought unworthy the 
honour of the Tripos. 

And therefore, I do not wonder that the Ancients 


ſhoutd ſtand in need of double meaning, of Circumlo- 
| cution 
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cution and Obſcurity. For never any private Perſon cer- 
tainly conſulted the Oracle, when he went to buy a ſlave 
or hire workmen, but potent Cities, Kings and Princes, 
whoſe Undertakings and Concernments were of vaſt and 
high concernment. Which it was not expedient for 
thoſe that had the Charge of the Oracle to diſoblige or 
incenſe by the Returns of Anſwers ungrateful to their 
Ears. For the Deity is not bound to/obſerve that Law 
of Euripides, where he ſays, 


To curious Man the Radiant God alone 
Ought only to foretel of Things unknown, 


Therefore, when he makes uſe of mortal Prophets 
and Agents, of whom it behoves him to take a more 
eſpecial care, that they be not deſtroyed in his Service, 
he does not altogether go about to ſuppreſs the Truth; 
but only Eclipſes the manifeſtation of ir, like a light di. 
vided into ſundry RefleCtions, rendring it by the means 
of Poetic Umbrage leſs ſevere and ungrateful in the de- 
livery. For it is not convenient that Princes ſhould 
preſently know, or their Enemies be inform'd of what 
1s by fate decreed to their diiadvantage. Therefore he 
ſo envelops his Anſwers with Doubts and Ambiguities, 
as to conceal from others the true underſtanding of 
what was anſwer'd; though to them that came to the 
Oracle themſelves, and gave due attention to the De- 
liverer, the meaning of the Anſwer is tranſparently ob- 
vious, Moſt impertinent therefore are they, who con- 
fidering the preſent alteration of Things, accuſe and 
exclaim againſt the Deity, for not aſſiſting in the ſame, 
but after another manner then before. And this may 
be farther ſaid, that Poetry brings no other advantage 
to the Anſwer, or more then this, that the Sentence 
being compriz'd and confin'd within a certain number of 
words and ſyllables bounded by Poetic Meaſure, is more. 
ealily carried away and retained in memory, Therefore 

it 
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it behoved thoſe that formerly lived to have extraordi- 
nary Memories, to retain the marks of Places, the 
times of ſuch and ſuch Tranſactions, the Ceremonies of 
beyond Sea Deities, the ' hidden Monuments of Hero's, 
hard to be found in Countries far from Greece. For as 
well in thoſe Tranſmigrations to Chios and Canaie ,, as 
!n thoſe other expeditions of Oneſichus and Palantw, and 
ſeveral other Admirals of great Navies, how many (ings 
were they forc'd to obſerve, how many Conjettures to 
make, e*er they could find the ſeat of Reſt allotred by the 
Oracle ? In the obſervance of which there were ſome 
nevertheleſs that fail'd, as Battus among others. For it 
was told him, that he had not landedin the right place 
to which he was ſent, and therefore returning back, he 
complain'd to the Oracle ; to whom Apollo anſwered, 


As well as I, thou know'ft thou ne'r haſt been 
In Lybia cover'd o'er with Sheep and Kine ; 
But go ; for then thy Wiſdom ſhall be known ——— 


And fo ſent him back again. Lyſander alſo, ignorant of 
the hillock Orchalzdes, formerly called Alopecos ; nor ap- 
prehenfive of what was meant by 


The Earth-barn Dragon, treacherous Foe behind ; 


Being overthrown in Battel, was there {lain by Inachie 
the Haliartean, who. bare for his device, a Dragon painted 
upon his Shield. Bur it is needleſs to recite any more 
of theſe ancient Examples of Oracles, difficult to be re- 
tained in memory, eſpecially ro you that are fo well 
read. And now, God be praiſed, there's an end of all 
thoſe queſtions, which were the grounds of conſulting 
the Oracle: For now we repoſe altogether in the ſotc 
{lumbers of Peace; all our Wars were at an end. No 
Tumulrs, no civil Seditions, no T\yrannies, no” Peſti- 
Jencies, nor Calamities depopulating Greece, nor Epide- 


mic Diſcaſes waſting Drugs and Medicines adminiſtred 
in 
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in vain. Now then where there is nothing of Variety, 
nothing of Myſtery, nothing dangerous, but only bare 
and ordinary Queſtions about ſaall rrifles, and vulgar 
things, as whether a Man may Marry, whether take a 
Voyage by Sea, or lend his Money fafely at Intereſt 2 
Or ſuppoſe they ſhould be the Enquiries of Cities con- 
cerning the next Harveſt, the increaſe of their Cartle, 
or the Health of the Inhabitants ; there to make uſe of 
Verſes, ambiguous Words and confounding Obfcurities, 
where the Queſtions require ſhort and caſte anſwers, 
cauſes us to ſuſpect, as if the ſacred Miniſter ſtudied only 
cramp expreſſions, like ſome ambitious Sophiſter, ts 
wreſt admiration from the Ignorant. - But the Pythian 
Prieſteſs is naturally of a more generous Diſpoſition 3 
and therefore when ſhe is bulie with the Deity, ſhe bas 
more need of Truth, than to fatishe her vain Glory, 
not minding either the commendations or the diſpraiſe 
of Men; and well it were, that we our ſelves were fo- 
afteted. But on the contrary, being in a quandary 
and jealouſie, leaſt the Oracle ſhould looſe the Reputa- 
tion it has had for theſe Three thouſand Years, and leaſt 
People ſhould forſake it, and forbear going to it, we 
frame excuſes to our ſelves, and feign Cauſes and Reaſons 
of Things which we neither know, nor is it convenient 
for us to know ; out of a fond defign to perſwade the 
Perſons thus odly diffatizfed, whom it became us rather 
to let alone. For certainly the miſtake muſt redound 
to our ſelves, when we ſhall have ſuch an Opinion of 
our Deity, as to approve and eſteem thoſe ancient and 
pithy Proverbs of wile Men, written at the entrance 
into the Temple, Know thy ſelf ; Nothing to exceſs, as con» 
taining in few words, a full and cloſe compacted Sen- 
tence, and yet find fault with the modern Oracle, for 
delivering Anſwers conciſe and plain. Whereas thoſe 
Apothegms are like Waters crowded and pent up in a 
narrow Room, or running between contracted Banks, 

a where 
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where we can no morediſcern the bottom. of the Wa- 
ter, then we can the depth and meaning of the Sentence. 
And yet if we conſider what has beet written and faid 
concerning thofe ſentences, by ſuch as have div'd into 
their fignitication, with an intent to clear their abſtruſe- 
neſs, we ſhall hardly find diſputes more prolix then thoſe 
are. But the language of the Pythian Prieſteſs is ſuch as 
the Mathematicians define a right Line ro be, that' is to 
ſay, the ſhorteſt that may be drawn *cwixt two points. 
So likewiſe doth ſhe avoid all Winding and Circles, all 
double meanitgs, and abſtruſe Ambiguities, but pro- 
ceeds direQly to the Truth. And though ſhe has been 
obnoxious ro ſtrict Examination, yet is' ſhe not to be 
mifconſtcr'd without danger ; nor could ever any perſon 
to this very day, convict her of her Falfhood';z bur 
on the other ſide the has fille the "Temple with Pre- 
ſents, Gifts and' Offerings, not only of the Greeks but 
Barbarians, and adorn'd the Sear of the' Oracle, with the 
Magnificent Struftures and Fabrics of the Amplyions. 
And we find many additions of new Buildings, many 
reparations of ' the old ones that were fallen down or 
decayed by time. And as we fee from Trees over- 
grown with fhade and verdant Boughs, other lefler 
Shures ſprout up : Thus has Delph/az Concourſe afford- 
ed growth arid graridure to the Pylcum or Senate- houſe of 
the Amphyaionr, while Art contending with Nature to 
render thoſe Places the Seats both of Plenty and Delight, 
we behold the' Fortis and Ornaments' of Temples and 
Palaces, magnificent Piles furrounded with Groves and 
Walks arid purling Rivolets, ſerving not only for Re- 
freſkmenr, but for rhe Ceremonies of the Alrar, not 
brought tor perfe&tion in a Thouſand Years, and which 
the credit of the Oracle only thus adorn'd. And to what 
other cauſe' can we attribute the Fertility of the Galaxions 
Plains in Bzeti, but to their vicinity to this Oracle, as 
being bleſſed' with the neighbouring Influences - the 

city 
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Deity, where from the well nouriſh'd Udders of the 
bleating Ewes, Milk flows in copious ſtreams, like Wa- 
ter from ſo many Fountain Heads, 


Their Pails run oer, and larger Veſſels ſtill, 
With rich abundance all therr Daries fill, 


T'o us yet more apparent and remarkable ſigns of the 
Deities liberality, while we behold the Glory of far fan'd 
Store and Plenty, o'er-flowing former Penury and Bar- 
rennefs. - And cannot bur think much the better of my 
ſelf, for. having in. ſome meaſure  contiiuted to theſe 
things with Polycrates and Peereus. | Nor can I leſs admire 
the firſt Author arid Promoter 'of this good Order and 
Management. And yet it is not to be thought that ſuch, 
and fo great. a change, ſhould come to paſs in ſo fmall « 
time by, human Induſtry, without the Favour of the 
Deity 2fſiſting and bleſſing his Oracle. So that although 
there were (ome, who formerly blamed the Ambiguity 
and Obſcurity of the "Oracle, and others, who at this 
day find fault with its modern plainnefs and perſpicuity; 
yet are they both' alike unjuſt and fooliſh in their Pate 
ſion ; for that like Children better pleafed with the gt 
of the Rain-bow, 'and thoſe Halos 'and Meteors thar 
encircle the Sun and Moon , then -to ſee the Sun 
and Moon themſelves in their Splendour, they are 
only taken ' with Riddles, abfttuſe ' Words and figurs- 
tive Speeches, which | are but 'rhe Refleftions of the 
Oracle, furrovnding the Imagination 4nd Apprehenſion 
of our mortal Underſtanding. And becauſe they are nor 
able ro make a fatisfaftory Judgment of this Change, 
find fault with God himſelf ; not confidering that neither 
we nor they are able to comprehend by rational Difſ- 
courſe, the hidden Councels and Defigns of the Deity. 
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Plutarch's givirig an Account of thoſe 
Sentiments concerning Nature with 
which Philoſophers wete delighted ; 
contained in Five Books, 


Tranſlated from the Greek j ;y John Dowel 
Vicar of nie ovens iu Leiceſterſhire. 


Philoſophy, we.judge it neceſſary in the firſt place, 

and chiefly to divide the Body of Philoſophy i into its 
proper Members , that we may, know what is that 
which is call'd Philoſophy, and what part of it 
is Phiſical, or the Explanation of Natural Things. The 
'Stoics affirm that Wiſdom is the Knowlege of Things 
-Human and Divine ; Philoſophy is that part which 
reduceth what is convenientinto Praftice; Vertue is the 
ſole and ſovereign Convenience, and this diſtributes it 
ſelf into three general parts z Natural, Moral and Lo- 
gical: By which juſt reaſon Philoſophy is Tripartite ; of 
which one is Natural, the other Moral, the third Dia- 
lefical. The Natural is when our Enquiries are con- 
cerning the World, and al! things contain'd in it ; Ethical 
15 the Employment of our Minds in thoſe things which 
concern the manners of Man's Life ; the Logical 


Cwhich they alſo call DialeQical) regulates our Con- 
vefſation 


T: being our r determination to diſcourſe of Natural 
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verſation with others in ſpeaking, Ariſtoele, Theophraſtuss 
and after them almoſt all the Perepatetics give the ſame 
diviſion of Philoſophy. *Tis abſolutely requifite that 
the compleat Perſon be Contemplator of Things which 
have a being, and the praQtiſer of thoſe Things which 
are decent, and this eaſily appears by the following Ins 
ſtances. If the Queſtion be propoſed whether the Sun 
which is fo conſpicuous to us be informed witch a Soul, 
or inanimate, he:.chat makes this diſquifition is the thinks 
ing Man: for he proceeds no farther, than to confider 
the Nature of that Thing which is propoſed: Likewiſe 
if the World be Infinite, or whether beyond the Syſtem 
of this World there is any real Being ; all theſe things 
are the Objects about which rhe Underſtanding of Man 
is converſant. _ But if theſe be the Queſtions, what 
meaſures muſt be raken to compoſe the well ordered Life 
of Man, what are the beſt Methods to govern and edu- 
cate Children, or what are the exa&t Rules whereby So- 
vereigns tnay cominand and eſtabliſh Laws. All theſe 
Queries are propoſed for the ſole End of Action, and this 
ſime Perſon is the moral and practical Mar. 
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CHAP. L 


What # Natures, 


[Ince we have undertaken to make a diligent ſearch 
into Nature, I cannot but conclude it neceſſary ts 
declare what Nature is. *T's very abſurd to attempt & 
Diſcourſe of the Eflence of natural Things, and not ro 
underſtand what is the Power and Sphere of Nature: If 
Ariſtotle be credited, Nature is the Principle of Motion 
and Reſt, in which Nature is Principal and not by Ac+ 
oident ; all things that are conſpicuous ro our Eyes 
which are neither fortuitous nor nxceflary; nor have # 
7 | Toon 
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divine Origina}, nor acknowledge any ſuch like Cauſe, 
are call'd Natural, and emoy their proper nature y of this 
fort are Earth, Fire, Water, Air, Plants,' Animals, to 
theſe may be added all things produced from-them,. ſuch 
are Showers, Hil, Thunders, Hurricanes and .Winds, 
all theſe confeſs they had a beginning, 'none- of theſe 
were from Eternity, but had ſome thing as the Origin of 
them ; and theſe, likewife Animals, Plants have a prin- 
ciple whence they are produced, but Nature which in 
all thefe Things hath the Priority, is not only the/prin- 
ciple of Motion but of Repoſe, whatſoever enjoys the 
principle of Motion, the fame.-has a poſſibility to; find a 
diflolution, therefore on this-account it is that Nature is 


the principle of Motion and Quier. 


CHAP. II. 


* What s the difference between a Principle and an Element. 


H E Followers of Ariſtotle and Plato conclude that 

an Element is diſcriminated from a Principle. 

Thates the Malefian fuppoſerh that a Principle and the 
Elements are one and the ſame thing, bur it is evident that 
they vaſily differ one from another, for the Elements 
are things compounded, but- we do pronounce that a 
principle admits not of a Compoſition, nor are the effects 
of any other Being, but choſe which we call Elements, 
Earth, Water, Fire and Air are not of the like Can- 
ftirurion, this is the reaſon that we term Principles, 
which have nothing precedaneous to them, out of which 
they are produced, theretore a Principle is not the ſame 
with an Element, there are ſome things which have a 
pre exiſtence to Earth and Water trom wh ci they are 
begorten (to wit) mater which is wich: 7 rm and 
Caliginous, and that which is Form, v. «ov taggfe 
; ail 
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which is the perfeQtion of a being and privation : Thales 
therefore is very peccant -by afhrming that Water is 
both's an Element' and a Principle, 


——— 
. 


CHAP. II. 
Of Principles aud what they are. 


Hales the Milefian doth affirm, that Water is the 
principle from whence all things in the Univerſe 
ſpring. This perſon appears to be the Prince of Philo- 
ſophers ; from him the Ionic Sect took irs Denomination- 
There are many Families and Succeffions amongſt Phi- 
loſophers ; after he had- profeſled: Philoſophy in £2227, 
when he was very old, he returned to Mzletas, he pros 
nounced that all things had their Original from Water, 
and into Water all things are reſolved: Hence it was that 
he firſt conjectured, that whatſoever was the prolihc Seed 
of all Animals, was a principle, and that is Moiſture, 
Likewiſe it is probable that all things receive their Otis 
ginal from Humidity ; his ſecond reaſon was, thar all 
Plants are nouriſhed and fruftified by that thing which 
is moiſt, of which being depriv'd wither away. Thirds 
{y, Thar that Fire, of which the Sun and Stars are made, 
1s nouriſhed by watery -Exhalations, yea and the world 
it felt, which moved Hemer to ling, that the Genera« 
tion of it was from Water. 


The Ocean # 
of all all things the kind Geneſis. 


PEE 


Anapimander, who himſelf was a Milefian, aſſigns the 
principle of all things 'to Infinity, from whence all 
things flow, and into the fame are corrupted ; hence it 
is, that Infncs Worlds are framed : ' And he delivers, 
that every Being, when it periſheth, is reduced into that 

things 
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thing, whence it has its Original, and thus he farther 
proceeds , for what other Reafon is there of an Infinity ; 
bur this that there may be nothing deficient, as to the 
Generation or Subliſtance of what is in nature : there is 
his Error, that he doth not acquaint us what this Infinity 
is, whether it be Air, or Water, or Earth, or any other 
ſuch like Body ; beſides he is peccant, in that he, giving 
of us the material Cauſe, is ſilent, as to the efficient Cauſe 
of Beings, for this thing which he makes his Infinite, 
can be nothing but Matter ; Operation cannot be with- 
out the ſphere of Matter, except an efficient Cauſe be 
annexed. Anaximenes his Fellow Citizen pronounceth, 
Fhat Air is the principle of all Beings ; from it all receive 
their Original, and into it all return ; he affirms, that 
our Soul is nothing but Air, it is that which Conſtitures 
and Preſerves z the whole World is inveſted with Spirit 
and Air, and that Spirit and Air are Synonymous ; this 
perſon is in this deficient, to conclude that of pure Air, 
which is a ſimple Body, and is made of one only Form, 
that all Animals ſhould be compoſed of it ; itis not poſhble 
to think that a ſingle principle ſhould be the matter of 
all things, from whence they receive their Subliſtence ; 
beſides there muſt be an operating Cauſe ; Silver is not 
of it ſelf ſufficient to frame a drinking Cup, it an Ope- 
rator was not required, which is the Silverſmith, the 
like may be applied to Veſſels made of Wood, Braſs 
or any other material. JAnaxagoras the Clazomenian 
aſſerted parts ſimiliar or homogeneous to be the Original 
cauſe of all Beings, it ſeemed to him indubitable, that 
any thing could ariſe of nothing like it ſelf, or reſolved 
into that which is nothing akin to ir. Let us therefore 
inftance in Nouriſhment, which appears ſimple and uni- 
form, ſuch is Bread which we owe to Ceres, and Water 
which we drink : Of this very Nutriment, our Hair, 
our Veins, our Arteries, Nerves, Bones and all- our 
other parts are nouriſhed, Theſe things thus being 

Per; 
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performed, it muſt be granted, that nouriſhment which 
is received by us, contains all things which are like to 
thoſe, which are Arguments by it : In it there are thoſe 
particles which are producers of Blood, Bones, Nerves, 
and all other parts, which reaſon diſcovers for us, it is 
not neceſlary that we ſhould reduce all things ander the 
obje& of ſence, for Bread and Water are fitted to the 
ſenſes, yer in them her thoſe parts latent, which are 
diſcoverable only by reafoen, by which it's evident, that 
in them there are parts ſimilar to thoſe produced, by that 
which nouriſheth, theſe he terms Homogeneow parts, aver- 
ring that they are the Principles of Beings ; Matter is ac- 
cording to him the ſimilar parts, and the efficient cauſe 
is a mind which orders all things that have an exiſtence ; 
chus he begins his diſcourſe, all rhings are made and con- 
fuſed one among another, with a mind divided and redu- 
ced into aconvenient order: In this he is to be commen- 
ded, that he yokes together Matter and an IntelleQual 
agent. Archilaws the Son of Apollodorus the Athenian pro- 
nounceth, that the. Principles of all things have their O- 
riginal from an infinite Air rarifed or condenſed : Air ra» 
rihed is Fire, condens'd is Water. Theſe Philoſophers, 
the followers of Thales ſucceeding one another, made up 
that Sect which takes to its ſelf the denomination of the 
Ionic. 

Pythagoras the Samian the Son of Meſarchus from ano- 
ther Origin, deduces the principles of all things, it was 
him that firſt called himſelf a Philoſopher ; he affigns 
the firſt Principles to be Numbers, and thoſe Symetries 
which he ſtiles Harmony reſulting from them, and that 
which is compoſed of Numbers,which is Geometry. This 
he terms Elements, and again to produce a Being he e-: 
numerates Unity, and the Bioary Number which i akin 
to Infinity amongſt the Principles There muſt concur 
an efficient and- forming cauſe, . which is an underſtan- 
ding, and that underſtanding is God, the paſſible or ma- 
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terial cauſe, and that is 'the viſible World. Moreover the 
Nature of Number he faith confiſts in ten, for-all people 
whether Grecians or Barbarians reckon! from one to-ten;, 
and thence return to one apa. Furthet he avers the 
Verrue of ten conſiſts in the' Duaternian /,: the' reaſow'is 
this, if any perſon reckons from one, and- by addition 
placing his Numbers ſo-as he takes in the Quaternary, he 
ſhall complear the Number 'of ten, if you-'exceed any 
thing you will fall ſhort"of *ten, for one, two, three 
and four being caſt 'up/together 'make up- ten, 'the num- 
ber of ten is by unites, but the perfeRion' of thar'ten is 
the Quaternary; therefore the Pythagoveany ſay, ithat - their 
molt ſacred Oath is by that God that delivered to theng 
the 'Quarernary. 
' By th Founder of ibe facred number row; 
i! Eternal Natures 'Font' they gravely ' ſwore. 

Of this number the Soul: of Man is compoſed for Mind, 

Knowledg, Opinion ard'Beriſe are theſe four 'rhat' com- 
pleat ithe Soul, from whichall Sciences, alt Arts, all ra- 
tiorial facylties derive theraſelves, for whatour Mind per- 
ccives-it: perceives after the manner of a thing thar is one, 
the'Soul ir ſelf being an unity ; as for Inftance, a Mul- 
titude of perſons are nor the object of the Sence, nor' are 
compretiended by us,for they are infinite, our Underſtan- 
ding gives the true notion of that, in which all Individu- 
als.doi:agree, the: number ob Individuals i is infinite, the 
Generic ot Specifio-ratare. of-all Being /is' an unite-,-or to 
be.apprehended asg-one only thing, fromthis: 'ofje' Con- 

eeption -we- give:the genuin Meaſures of 'all exiftence ; 
therefore we affirm'thar the Beings which: are fo are rati- 
eniland diſcourfive Beitgs ; but when iwe come to give 
the nature of a Horſe;; Yis that” Animal 'which- Neighs, 
and is'common to all' Horſes; by which ?tls'manifeſt that! 
the underſtanding which hath-ifach like conteprions, is in 
its Nature: and Unity the - Bitiary number, which: is' of 
kin to infinice, nauſt nerds be Stlencs, whatſoever _ 

a 1/C 
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a Demonſtration or requires Belief, belongs to Science ; 
every Syllogiſm draws thar conc! tuſion which is the GOne(t- 
on dotibted of , from thoſe Propoſitions which are by all 
granted, by which means another propolition is deron- 
ſtrated, the knowledg of which we call Compreheniion, 
for which reaſon Science is the Binary Numb-r, bur opt- 
nion is the 'Ternary ; for that rationally follows from 
Comprehenſion: The Obxe&t of Opinion are many things, 
the Ternary Number denotes a multirude us thrice happy 
Grecians, for this reaſon Pythagoras took no notice. of the 
Ternary.  Heraclitus and Hypaſis the Metapontiman, ſup- 
poſe that fire gives the Origination to all Brings , they 
all flow from Fire, and in Fire they all conclude, for of 
Fire when firſt quenched the World was conftituted ; the 
firſt part of the World being moſt condens'd and contra- 
Qed within it ſelf made the Earth, but part of that Earth 
being looſnd and made thin by Fire, Water was produ- 
ced ; afrerwards this Water being exhaled and rarificd in- 
to Vaporsbeexme Air ; after all this the World: ic ſelf, 
and all other Corporeal Beings ſhall be diflolved by: Fire 
in the Univerſal Conflagration ; by them therefore-irap- 
pear?, thar Fire is it which gives the beginnigg to all 
things, and is that in which all thingy receive their Period. 
Epicurus the Son of Neocles the Atheman, his Philoſophical 
Sentiment, being the fame with thoſe of Demveritus, 'al- 
firms,that the Principles of all Being are Bodies, which are 
only" perceptible, by reafon they admit not of -a Vacuity 
. nor of thy Original, but"being of a ſelf-Exiftence are 
Ererna]' and Incorruptible; thit they are nor-liable toany 
dimimnion; they are impenetrable, nor is poſſible to# chem 
to-receive' any formation- of Parrs, -or admit-of any. Alte- 
rations: of theſe Reaſsn*is only the Diſcoverer; they 
are ina perpetual Motioti:: through'vacuity, and in the 
empty :fp2ce"; ' for the Patmm it fel is infinite, andthe 
Bodies that move in'it are' infinite ; thoſe Bodies atkhow- 
leds theſe three” Accidents, Biekivs: Magnitudi-and Gravi- 
L 4 Y 
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#1. Democritus acknowledged but two, Magnitude and Fi- 
gure ; Epicurus added the third; to wit, Grawty ; for he 
pronounced that 'tis neceſlary that Bodies receive their 
Motion. from that Impreſſion which ſorings from Gravity, 
otherwiſe they could nor be moved : the Figures of 
Atoms are apprehended by our minds, for they are not 
infinite ; theſe Figures are neither hook'd nor triangular, 
nor orbicular, ſuch Figures as theſe do eaſily admit of a 
Diviſion, which Atoms neceſſarily refuſe ; for they are 
impaſſble, impenetrable ; they bave indeed Figures pro- 
per tq themſelves, which are only diſcovered by Reaſon : 
It is callled an Atom, not by reaſon of its ſmalneſs but 
indiviſibility, in it no Vacuicy, no paſſible afteCtion is to 
be found, and that there is an Atom is perfeRly clear, for 
there are Elements which have a perpetual duration, and 
there are Animals which admit of a Vacuity, and there 
is an Unity. Empedacles the Agrigentinian the Son of Me- 
zon, he affirms that there are four Elements, Fire, Air, 
Earth and Water, and two Pawers which bear the grea- 
teſt command in Nature,Concord and Diſcord, of which 
one is the Union, the other the Diviſion of Beings, Thug 


he lings, 
Thrice happy Greeks. 


By Jupiter he means Fire and /Ether, by Fuxo that gives 
Life the Air, by Pluto the Earth, by Neſt# Water, the 
ſeed and fountain of all Mortals, Socrates the Son of So- 
broniſcus, and Plgto of Ariſton both Natives of Athens, 
entertain the ſame opinion concerning the Uniyerſe.; for 
they ſuppoſe three Principles, God, Matter and an [dea, 
God is the Univerſal Underſtanding : Matter is that which 
1s the firſt Subſfratum accommodated for the Genera- 
tion and Corruption of Beings. An ]dea is an Incorpo- 
rable cfſence of exiſting in the cogitations and apprehen« 

ons 'of God; for God is the Soul and Mind of the 


Warld, Ariftorle the Son of Nichomachus the Stagarite, 
Wang, 4 Don of Nice | 4: 
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he conſtitutes theſe principles Eutelechia, which is the ſame 
with Form, Matter and Privation, he acknowledges ſome 
Elements, he adds a certain fifth Body which is Ethereal, 
and not obnoxious to mutation. Zero Son of Mrnaſeus the 
Native of Citrum, he avers theſe ro be Principles God 
and Matter, the firſt of which js the efficient cauſe, the 
other. the paſſible and receptive , four Elements he like- 
wiſe confefles, this Set of Philoſaphers is called the [re- 
lic, by reaſon Pythagors opened his School in Ital ; his 
hatred of the Tyranny of Pohcrates enforced him to leave 
his Native Country Samos. 


"5 on Cn EE 
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CHAP. IV. 
Hom tas th World Compoſed in that Qrder, and after thas 


manner it x, 


H E World being broken and confuſed after this 

manner was reduced into that Figure and Compoe 
ſure as now it is, the inſeCtible Bodies which are infinite 
by a wild and fortuitous motion, without any governing 
Power, inceſſantly and ſwiftly were hurried one amongſt 
another, many Bodies being jumbled rogether, upon this 
account they having a diverſity in the Figures and Mag- 
nitude, theſe TS being {o jumbled rogether, thoſe 
Bodies which were the greateſt and heavieſt ſank into the 
loweft place, they that were of a lefler magnitude being 
round, ſmooth and ſlippery, theſe meeting with thoſe 
; heavier Bodies were eaſily broken into pieces , and were 
carried into higher places ; bur when that force where» 
by theſe variouſly figured particles fought with and ſtroke 
one another, and forced the lighter upwards, did ceaſe, 
and that there was no farther power left to drive them in» 
to Superior Regions, yet they were wholly hindred from 
deſcending downwards ; for they were compelled to þ-- 


—— 
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cide in thoſe places capable ro receive them,- and theſe 
were the heavenly ſpace, and by thefe fame a' multirude 
of little Bodies were broken one amongſt another, but 
theſe being thus ſhiver'd fell into Coherence and mutual 
Embraces,and by theſe means the Heaven was produced ; 
theſe various and great multitude of Atoms enjoying the 
fame nature, as 'rs before aſſerted, being hurried aloft did 
form the Stars, the multitude of theſe exhaled bodies, 
ſtruck and broke rhe Air in ſhivers and forced a paſſage 
through it, theſe being filld with wind, as they were 
moving, inveſted the Stars and whirl'd 'em about, by 
which means to this preſent time chat Circulary motion, 
which theſe Stars have in the Heavens is maintained, 
much afrer the ſame manner the Earth was made ; for 
by thoſe lictle particles whoſe gravity made 'em to 
recide in the lower places, the Earth was formed, the 
Heaven, Fire and Air were conſtituted of thoſe parti- 
cles which were carried aloft, but a great deal of Mat- 
ter remaining in the Earth, this being condenſed every 
Title part and form of it was broken in pieces, it proflu- 
ced that nature which is moiſt (viz.) the Water, bur 
this being fluidly diſpoſed did run into thoſe places which 
were hollow, and thefe places were thoſe that were ca- 
pable to receive and prote& ir, or rather ſubſiſting by 
it ſelf, did make the lower places hollow, after this man+ 
ner the principle parts of the World were conſtituted. 


a 
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CHAP. V. 
Whether the Warld or this Univerſe # that Being which may 
; be called one ſingle thing. ' 


G H E- Seoics pronounce that'the Woild'is one think, 
and this'they fay is the Univerſe'and 1s Corporeal, 
but Empedecles his opinion is that the World &s one, yet 
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by no means the Syſtem of this World muſt be ſtiled 
che Univerſe, but thav it is a.' ſmall. part of ir, and the 
remainder is the principle of all Beings, what to Plato 
ſeems the rrueſt hethus declares, that there is one World, 

and that World is the Univerſe,” and- this he endrarancs 
to evince by three Arguments, firſt that the World coyld 
niot be compleat and perfe&t, if ir did not within it {elf jn- 
clude all Beings.- .Serondly, nor could it givethe true #e- 
ſemblance of 'its Original and Exemplar, if it were not 
ofie" only begotten'thing. Thirdy, it could nor be incyr- 
roptible'if there were any being out of its compaſs, to 
whole Powerit might be obnoxious, but to Plato it may 
be thus returned. ' #f, That the World is compleat 
and perfe&t, neither doth ir contain all things within ir 
ſelf, for man-is a perfe@'being, and yer'he doth not en- 
compaſs all things: |24þ. That 'there are many Exem- 
plars and Originals of 'Statues, Houſes and ,Piftures. 
345.  How'is the World perfect if any thing beyond i it 
is-pofſible to be-moved about ir , the Worlt &'riat incor- 
ruptible, nor can it be fo 'conceived becatrfe ir had an O- 
rigiml. To Metrodirw it ſeems abſurd, thar'in a large 
Field one oy Stalkſhould be ſeen: growing, and'i in an in- 
finite ſpace 'one only 'word' exiſting,” and that' this U- 
niverſe is infrmite is Tadnifeſt 'by the tmultirade of Beings 
thar-are in'it: Hence it's clear from thar inconceivable 
Multitude thar there ate infiaite *catifes ; If this World 
were limired, 'how comes it to paſs that the cauſe from 
whence it was formed Thould be infinite, they being infi- 
nite” it's: neceſſiry that the World likewife' be infinite, 
where all cauſes do concur, there the effets alſo mult 
appear, let the cauſes be' what - 2.4 will, eſther Atoms, 


or Elements; * * 
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CHAP. VI. 


Whence did Men obtain the Knowledge of the Exiſtence 
and Eſſence of a Deuty. 


HE Seoics thus define the Eſſence of a God thar it 
KK is a Spirit Intelleftual and Fiery , rhat it acknow- 
ledges no ſhape but is continually changed into what it 
leaſes and affimulates ir ſelf ro all things, the know- 
ledp of this Deity they firſt received from the pulchritude 
of thoſe things which ſo viſibly appeared to us, for they 
concluded that nothing beauteous could caſually or fortui- 
touſly be formed, but that it was framed:from the Art of 
a great underſtanding that produced the World, that the 
World is very reſplendent, is made perſpicuous from the 
figure, the colour, the magnitude of it, and likewiſe from 
the wonderful variety of thoſe Stars which adorn this 
World, the World is Spherical, the Orbicular hath the 
pr above all other Figures, this being circu- 
arly moved is affimulated to all it's parts. 'They like- 
wiſe themſelves being in a circular motion, on this ac- 
count according to Plato, the Underſtanding which is 
the moſt ſacred part of man, is in the head; the moſt 
beauteous colour of it is painted with that which reſem- 
bles the Skies, which though little blacker than Purple, 
yet hath ſueh a ſhining Quality, by that reaſon and by 
the vehement efficacy of its colour it cuts the Air, and 
at ſo great a diſtance the Heavens are to be contemplated, 
and in this greatneſs of the World the beauty of it ap- 
pears, view all things , that which contains the reſt car- 
ries a Beauty with it as an Animal and a Tree, they ac- 
compliſh the beauty of the World, and all other things 
which are viſible to us; the oblique Circle called the Ap- 
diac in the Heaven is with ditterent Images painted and 
diſtinguiſhed, 


There's 
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There's Cancer, Leo, Virgo and the Claws, 
Scorpius, Arcitenus, and Capricorn, 
Amphora, Piſces, then the Ram, and Bull ; 
The lovely pair of Brothers next ſucceed. 


There are a thouſand others that gives us the ſuitable 
refle&ions of the beauty of the World , thus E«- 


ripides : 
Saturn with ſplendid Lights, you ſee, 


Stupendious Variety ! 
The Great, and Beautiful Effet 
Of God ;, the All-wiſe ArchiteR. 


From this the knowledg of a God is conveyed to Man, 
the Sun, the Moon and the reſt of the Stars being car- 
ried under the Earth; there riſing i their proper Co- 
lour, Magnitude, Place and Times, therefore they who 
by Tradition delivered to us the knowledg and veneration 
of the Gods, they did it by thefe three manner of ways : 
Fiſt, From Nature. Secondly, From Fables. Third, 
From the Teſtimony which the Laws of Commonwealths 
2ive the Natural way of knowing the nature of the 
Gods, Philoſophers taught, the Fabulous Poets, the Po- 
litical way which derives to us that ſame knowledy is re- 
cieved from the conſtitutions of each Commonwealth; 
all ſorts of this Learning is diſtinguiſhed into theſe ſeven 
parts: Firſt, Is from things that are conſpicuous, and the 
obſervation of thoſe Bodies which are in places ſuperior 
to us; to Men the Stars that are fo viſible did give the 
knowledg of a Deity, for they contemplating that they _ 
are the cauſes of ſo great an harmony that they regulate * 
Day and Night, Winter and Summer by their Rifing 
and Setting, and likewiſe conſidering thoſe Beingz which 
by their influences in the Earth do receive a Being, and 
do likewiſe fruftife, it was manifeſt to Men that the Hea- 
ven was the Father of thoſe things, and the Mother the 
EY Bens Earth ; 
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Earth ; that the Heaven was the Father it's clear fince 
from the Heavens there's the pouring dawn of Waters, 
which have their Spermatic faculty ; the Earth the Mo- 
ther, becauſe ſhe receives them and brings forth, likewiſe 
Men coniidering that the Stars are running in a perpe- 
tual motton, that the Sun and the Moon that they are 
the cauſe that we view and contemplate them, they call 
chem Gods; in the ſecond and third Place they thus di- 
ſRinguiſhed the Deities into thoſe which are beneficial and 
injurious to Mankind, thoſe which are beneficial they 
called Fupiter, Funo, Mercury, Ceres, thoſe who are miſ- 
chievous the Dire, Furies, and Mars, theſe threatning 
dangers and violence, Men endeavour to appeaſe and 
conciliate by Sacred Rites, the Fourth and the Fifth Or- 
der of Gods they align to things and Paſſions, to Pafions 
Love, Venus and Defire, the Deities that preſide over 
things, Hope, Juſtice, and the right diſtribution of the 
Law ; the Sixth Order of Deities are  poflefled by thoſe 
which are made by the Poets, Heſjed willing to find out 
a Father for thoſe Gods that acknowledg an Original, ins 
vented their Progenitors which are, 


Hyperion, Czus, and Japetus, 
With Creon———— 


Upon which account this is called the Fabulous,the Sevenzh 
Rank of the Deities added to the reſt are thoſe which by 
their beneficence ro Mankind were honoured with a Di- 
vine Worſhip, though they were born of a mortal Race, 
of this fort were Hercules, Caſtor and: Pollux and Bacchus ; 
theſe are reputed to be of a human Species, for of all Be- 
ings that which is Divine is moſt excellear, and Man a- 
mongſt all Animals is adorned with the greateſt beautyz 
and that diverſly by Vertue according to the Confſticuti- 
on of his mind, and therefore in that Order he is the 
moſt excellent , and therefore the Gods to thoſe perſons 
that are admirable for Goodneſs and: to thoſe —_— 
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wickedly diſpoſed they determine the ſuitable puniſhments 


or rewards, 


OS m— 


CHAP. VII. 
What ts God. 


g OME of the Phi:oſophers ſuch were Diagoras the 
Mileſian, Theodorus the Cyrenean and Evemerws the 
Tegeatan did unanimouſly deny there were any Gods, 
and Calimachus the Cyrenean diſcovered his mind in theſe 
Iambic Verſes thus Writing : 


To th Anteemural Temple flock apace, 
FW here he that long ago compos'd of Braſs 
Great Jupiter, Thraſonic old bald Pate, 
And*s Whimſies, tho Divine, are out of Date, 


Which denote there were no Gods ; Euripides the Trag.e« 
dian durſt not openly declare his Sentiment, the Court of 
Areapagus terrified him, yet he ſufficiently manifeſted his 
thoughts by this method he prefented in his Tragedy, 
Siphus the firſt and great Patron of this opinion and in- 
troduced himfſelt as one agreeing with him : 


Diſorder in thoſe Days did Domaneer, 
And Brutal Power kept the World m fear. 


Afcerwards by the Sanction of Laws wickedneſs was ſup« 
preſſed, but by reaſon that Laws only could prohibic pub- 
lic Villanies, yet could not hinder many perſons from 
acting ſecret Impieties, ſome wile perſons gave this Ad- 
vice that we ought not to blind Truth with lying dif- 


guiſes, and that we ought to perſade men that there is 
a God : 


Tyere's 
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There's an Eternal God dots hear, and ſee 
And underſtands ev'ry Impiety ; £ 
Tho it in dark, receſs, or thought committed be. 


But this Poetical Fable with Calimachus ought to be reje- 
Red, who thus faith, 


If you believe a God, it muſt be meant 
That you conceive this God Ommiporent. 


For God carnot do every thing ; for if it were [6; then 
a God could make Snow black, and the Fire, cold, and ke 
that is in a poſture of Sitting to ſtand upright, and {» on 
the contrary. The brave ſpeaking, Plato pronouncethy 
that God formed the World after his own Image, bur 
this ſmells rank of the old dotages, according to the rate 
of the Antic and Obſolete Play-writers, Pr how did 
God, caſting his Eye upon himſelf, frame this Univerſe ? 
Or how did God being Spherical render himſelf a being 
Inferior to Man. Anaxagoras avers that Bodies did con- 
Gft from all Etervicy, but the Divine Intelle& did reduce 
them into their proper Orders, and effe&ted the Origina- 
tion of all Beings, but Plato did not ſuppoſe that the 
Primary Bodies had their conſiſtence and repoſe, but that 
they were moved confuſedly and in diſorder ; but God 
knowing that Order was better than confuſion did digeſt 
them into the beſt methods ; both theſe were equaily 
peccant, for both ſuppoſe God to be the great Mo- 
derator of human Afﬀeairs, and for that cauſe he formed 
this prefent World, when it is apparent that an immor- 
eal and blefled being repleniſhed with all his glorious Ex- 
cellencies, and not at all obnoxious to any fort of evil, 
but being wholly accompliſhed with his own felicity and 
immortality ſhould employ himſelf with the concerns of 
mien ; for certainly miſerable is the Being, which like a 
Labourer or Artificer was, and is, moleſted by the trou- 
bles and cares which the forming and governing « = 
or 
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World give him ; add to this that the God whom theſe 
men profeſs could not at all be exiſting, previous to this 
preſerit World, for either Bodies were in a repos'd or in 
a diſorder'd motion, and that God did either {l:ep, or 
elſe was in a perpetual watchfulneſs, but neither of theſe 
can be admitted, neither the firſt nor the ſecond can be 
entertained, becauic they ſuppole God to be Eternal ; if 
God from Eternity was in a continual fl:ep he was in an 
Eternal death, what is death bur an Eternal ſleep ; bur 
no ſleep can effect a Deity, for the immortality of God 
and alliance to Death are vaſtly different, bur if God 
was in a continual vigilance, either there was ſomething 
wanting to make him happy , or elſe his Beatitude was 
' perfectly compleat, but according to neither of racſe 
God cannot be faid to be blefled, not according to the 
firſt, if there be any deficiency there is no perfe&t bliſs, 


not according to the ſecond, for though there be nothing: ad 


wanting to the felicicy of God, yet he cannot be faid to 
be happy becauſe he bulies himſelf in human affairs ; 
and how can it be ſuppoſed that God adminiſters by his 
own Providence human Concerns , when to vain and 
trifling perſons proſperous things happen, to great and 
high adverſe, Agamemnon was both | 


A Vertuous Prince, for IWarlike Ats renotn; d. 


He by an Adulterer and Adultereſs was vanquiſhed and 
perfidiouſly {lain, Hercules after he had freed the life of 
Man from many things that were pernicious to it periſh- 
ed by the Witchcraft and Poylon of Deianira, Thales ſaid 
that the intelligence of the World was God, Anaximan- 
der he concluded that the Stars were Heavenly Deities 5 
Demecritus, that God being a Globe of Fire is the lntel- 
ligence and Soul of the World ; Pythagoras in his Book 
called rhe Principles, that God an unity and a perfc&t 
good which is indeed the nature of an unity ; is is ſelf 8 

| ttind, 
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mind, but the Binary number which is infinite s a De- 


vil, and in its own nature evil, about which the multi- 
tude of material Beings are converſant and that this World 
is the object of our Eyes. Soorates and Plato agree in 
this, that that which is one, hath it's Original from its 
own ſelf, is of a fingular ſubſtitence, is one only Being 
perfe&tly good , all theſe various names lignifying good. 
neſs, do all center m. a mind, herice God is to be under- 
ſtood as that mind and inte]lle&-which is a ſeparated form, 
that is pure and unmixed of all Matter, nor is twiſted 
with any thing obnoxious to Paſſions. Ariſtotle's Senti- 
ment is that God hath. his reſidence in Superior Regions, 
and hath placed his Throne in the Supreme Sphere and is 
a ſeparated form. Which Sphere is an Ethereal bo- 
dy which is by the Philoſophers {tiled the Fifth Eflence or 
Quinteſſence, by which means there is the diviſion of 
the Spheres, though naturally they are contiguous, yet it 
appears to Reaſon that they are ſeparated, he concludes 
that each of the Spheres is an Animal compoſed of a Body 
and Soul, the Body of them is Ethereal moved Orbt- 
cularly, the Soul is the Rational form which is unmo- 
ved, yet by its operation is the cauſe that the Sphere 
1s 1n motion z the Szoics they affirm that God is a thing 
more common and obvious, and is a Mechanic Fire 
which every way ſpreads it {elf ro produce the World, ic 
contains in it felf all Seminal Vertues, and by this means 
all things by a fatal neceffity were produced ; This Spirit 
paſſing through the whole World, received its denomi- 
nation from every part of Matters, through which it ran 
in irs journey , received its various mutations. 'This 
therefore Ethereal Fire took the name of a God, the 
World, the Stars, the Earth, and of a mind or intelle&, 
when in the Supreameſt place of the Univerſe; in the 
judgment of Epicurus all the Gods are Anthromorphites, or 
have the ſhape of Men, they are only perceptible by 
reaſon , for their nature admits of no other manner of 

Da. 
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being apprehended, their parts being ſo. ſmall and fine, 
that they give no Corporeal reprefentations, the ſame 
Eprourus aſſerts that there are four other Natural Beings 
which are immortal, of this fort are 4toms, the Vacuum, 
the infinite ſpace, the 1imilar Parts, and cheſe likewile are 
called Elements. 


_—__— 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of thoſe that are called Genius's and Heroes, 


Hi treated of the Eflence of the Deities in a juſt 
order, it follows that we diſcourſe of Damons 
and Heroes, Thales, Pythagoras, Plato and the Stoics do 
conclude that Demons exitk of thoſe Eſſences which are 
Animals, that the Heroes are the Souls ſeperated from 
their Bodies, [ſome are good, ſome are bad, the good 
are thoſe when their Soulsare good, the evil when their 
Souls are wicked, all this is rejected by Epicurus. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Matter. 


[ Atter is that Hirſt being which is Tubſtrate for Ge- 
neration, Corruption and all other Alterations, 

the Dilciples of Thales, Pythagoras with the Stoics, they are 
of Opinion that Matter is changeable, mutable, con- 
vertible and ſliding through all things into all things 
T'he Follower of Democritus avers, "That the Vacuum 
the 210m and the Iicorperen! Subſtance are the firſt Betngs 
and not obnoxious to Paffions : 4riſtuzrle and Plato they 
afhrm, That Maner 4s of that ſpecies which. is eorpo- 
PE CEC Qualtys 
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bur apt to receive all Forms, that ſhe may be 'the Nurſe, 
the Mother and Origen of all other Beings, but they 
that do fay that the Earth, the Air and Fire are Matter, 
do likewiſe ſay that Matrer cannot be without Form, 
bur conclude it is a Body, but they that ſay that indivifible 
Particies and Atoms are Matter, do ſay that Matter is 
without Form. 


A————— 


CHAP. X. 
Of Iaeas, 


N Lea 1s a Being Incorporeal, it not having a ſub- 
A iſtence by it ſelt, it gives the Repreſentation of 
all in informed Matter, and is made the cauſe of Matter, 
receives all its Forms. Socrates and Plato conjeQture, 
that theſe Heas are not material Eflences, but have their 
Exiſtence in the Underſtanding and Fancy of the Deity, 
thar is of a mind. Ariſtotle meddles not at all wih 
Forms and Ideas, for he doth not believe them ſeperated 
from Matter, for what was begotten he did not think 
was produced by God, thoſe Szazes that are of the School 
of Zeno profeis that Ideas are nothing elſe but the Con- 


ceptions of our own Mind, 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Cares. 


Cauſe is that by which any thing is produced, or 
A by which any thing is effeCted ; Plato gives this 
tripple Divition of Cauſes, the material, the efhicient and 
the hnal Cauſe, -the principal Caife he judges to. be the 
efhicient which'is the mind-and-antelle&t. Pythagoras and 

| yer | Ariſtotle, 
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Ariſtotle, they judge the firſt cauſes are incorporeal Be- 
ings, but thoſe that are cauſes by accident or partici- 
pation become corporeal Subſtances, by this means rhe 
World is Corporeal, the Starcs. grant that all cauſes are 
Corporeal, but yer they deny not that there are Spirits. 


} . 
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CHAP. XII. 
of Bodies. 


Body is that Being” which hath theſe three Dimen- 

fions, Latirude, Profundiry and Longitude, or a 
bulk which makes a ſenſible Reſiſtance, or whatſoever of 
is own nature poſleſleth- a+ place.” Plato, that it is nei- 
ther heavy nor light in its own nature, when it exiſts in 
Its own : place, but being inthe -place- wherg- another 
ſhould be, ;then it hath an inclination by which it tends 
to gravity'-or levity ; ..Ariftetle: ſaith, that if ; we amply 
conſider rhings: in their own/Nature, the Exrth {only is - 
to be judged heavy, and Fire light, bur-Air and Water 
fall under other reſpe&ts. The Sroics they think that of 
the Foor Etements,--two-are hght;--Fire-and-Air, two 
ponderous, Earth and - Water; .that which is naturally 
light, doth by its own nature, not by any inclination 
recede from its own Centre, '.þut that which is heavy, 
doth by its own nature tend to its Centre ; for a heavy 
thing is not _the'Centre of -its: {elf., Epicurzs,, that Bodies 
are not to be comprehended, [but the firſt Bodies which 
are {imple Bodies, and all rhofe.compoſed. of them, all 
theſe acknowledge gravity,;, that all Aroms are moved, 
ſome perpendicularly, ſome obliquely, forge are carried 
ow by \the; force of thoſe! Bodies, who have- ſtruck 
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CH AP. XIE. 
Of theſe Things that' we leaſt in Nature. 


Mpedecles, That precedaneous to the Four Elements 
4 be introduceth the moſt minute Bodies Which re- 
ſemble Elements, bur they did exift before the Ele- 
ments, having ſimiliar parts and orbicular, Heraclitus 


he brings in the ſmalleſt Fragments and thoſe Indiviſible. 


i the hs & I - 
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CH AP. XIV. 
Of Figures. 


' AN Figure is' the exterivo Appearance, the cincums« 
ſcription and the boundary of a Body'; the Pr» 
ebagoreans, That the Bodies vob the Four ents are 
Spherical, Fire being in the ſupreameſt place-only excep+ 
ted, whoſe Figure is Conical: - fe pb 
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| | Of Colours, V2, 
(om is the viſible quality of a Body, 'the” Pythes 

 gorelms called Colour the extimate appearance 'of a 
Body ; Empedoctes, that whicti is conſentaneous to the 
paſſagesof the Eye ; Plato, that' they are Fires exaitted 
from Bodies which have party” harmonious for the 
ſght; Xno the$:0ic, thar Colours, they are theifirft Fi- 
gurations of matter ; the Pythagoreans, that Colours-are 


of four forts, White and Black, Red and Pale, and 


they derive the variety of Coloyrs of the Elements on 
| ol = 
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the diverſity of the Animals, and the variety of the 
Places and Airs in which they live and are bred. 


<—— 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Divifion of Bodies. 


Ls 


Ls 


THE Difciples of Thales and Pyrbayorar graming all 
Bodies are paſfible and diviſible unro Fikniry yer 
thar Aroms and indiviſibte Parts are there fixed, and ad- 
mit not of a diviſion into Infiniry : Arifforſe, that all 
_ are potentially but not actually diviſible inro In- 
nity. | 
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CHAP. XVII 


How Bodies are mixt and contemperated one with another. 


HE Ancient Philoſophers, That the mixture of 

Elements proceeded from the Alteration of Qua- 
lities, but the Diſciples of Anaxagoras and Democritu by 
the various diſpoſitions of == one with another ; Empe- 
dieles he compoſes the Elements of the ſmalleſt bulls, 
thoſe'which are the moſt minnte and may be termed the 
Flement of Elements ; Plaro affigns three Bodies, but he 
will not theſe to be: Elements, nor properly {6 called Air, 
Fire and Water are mutable into one anvther, but the 


Earth is mutable into none. of. theſe. 
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CH AP. XVIII, 


Of a Vacuum.” 


LL the natural Philoſophers from Thales to Plato 
making a diligent inquiſition into Nature rejeted 
a Vacuum ; Empedocles, that there is nothing of a Vacuity 
in Nature, nor any thing ſuperabundant ; Lucippus, "De- 
mocritus, Demetrius, Metrodorus, Epicurus, Thar there are 
Atoms, which conſidering the vaſtneſs of their numbers 
are infinite, and that a Vacywn is infinite in its magnitude ; 
the Storcs, that within the compaſs of the World there 
js no Vacuum, but beyond it the Vacuum is infinite, Ari= 
feotle, that the Vacuum beyond the World is fo great, 
that the Heaven has liberty 40 breath into--it, for the 
Heaven is hery. 


CH AP. XIX. 
Of Place. 


T YLaze to define place calls it that thing which in its 

boſom receives Forms and Ideas, for he uſes a Me- 
taphor taken from Matter, and that ir is as a Nurſe or 
Recepticle of Beings. Ariſtotle, That it is the Ultimate 
ſuperficies of the circumambient Body, contiguous tq that 
which it doth'encompaſs. | 


c_ 


CHAP. XX. 
Of @ Region or Capacity 


"1 E Szgics and Epicureans make a Place, 2 Vacuwn 
" and a Region to differ, & Vacuum is that which r 
you 
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void of -any- thing that maybe called a Body, Place is 
that which is poſſeſt by a Body, a Regron' that which is | 
partly filled with a Body, as Wine in a Cask. - 


— 
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CHAP. XXI, 
Of Time. 


T'N the Sence of -Py2bagoras, {Time is that Sphere which 

incompaſles the World. Plato, That it is Eternity 
repreſented to us by motionz. or the Motion of the world, 
by ſeveral diſtances and intervals. Erotaſthenes, That ir 
is the Solar Motion. 007 wall 0 T- REt 


CHAP: XXII. 
{Of the Efſerice of Time and Nature, 


Lato, 'Fhat the heavenly Motion is Time: The 
Stoics are divided,” many -of whom affirm that 
Motion it ſelf is Time : Others of them think that Time 
hid no beginning. Plato,” That Time had' its Original 
f:om' an Thitelligence. Lge TGE 


CHAP.* XXIlL 
Of Motion, 


: _ 7 
Px: and Pythagoras, 'That Motion is a verſity and 
alteration.in matter :'\ Ariſtotle, 'T hat it is the actual 
Operation of that which may be moved. Democritus, that 
there is but:.one ſort of :motion, and it is that which is 
oblique... Epjcurus, that : there: two ſpecies:of--Motion, 
one 
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one perpendicular and, the. other oblique. , Heraphilas, 
that there is. one ſpecies of Motion, which Js obvious 
only to Reaſon, the other | to. Sence. Hemreclicilt ratterly 
denies that there is any thing of quiet or repoſe in Nature ; 
for thar is rhe ftare of rhe dead; one forr-of Morton is 
Eternal which he a{hgns to Beings Eternal, the other 
corruptible to thoſe things which are Corruptible. 


C H AP. XXIV. 
Of Generation and Corruption. 


g— Meliſus and Zeno deny that there are 
any ſuch things as Generation and Corruption ; for 
they ſuppoſe that the Univerſe is unmoveable. Empedo- 
cles, Epicurss and other Philoſophers that combine in 
this, that the World is fram'd' of ſmall corporeal Par- 
ticles meeting.together ;. theſe affirm that Corruption and 
Generation are not ſo properly to be accepted, nor do 
they conliſt 'in any. alteration according, to their Qualities, 
but there are conjunCions. and ſeparations which are 
made according to quality by" coalition or digunctiogs 
Pythagoras, and all thoſe who take for granted that Mat- 
ter is ſubject to Mutation, they fay that Generation and 
Corruptien are to be accepted in their proper ſence, and 
that they are accompliſhed by the alteration, mutation 
and diflolution of Elements. - 


af — 
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CHAP. .XXV. 
Of Neveſſuy. 


ales, that Neceſſity | is: Omaipotent,' and! that ic 
. KK c<xerciſeth'an Empireover every thing,” Pythagoras, 
, that 
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that the World is inveſted by Neceflity. Parmenides and 
Democritus, that there is gothing m the World bur what 
is neceſlarily, and that this ſame neceſſity is otherwiſe 
called Fate, Juſtice, Providence and the ArchiteCt of the 
World. 


— 
— 
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C HAP. XXVI. 
Of the Nature of Neceſſity, 


WT" Plato diſtinguiſheth, and refers forme things te. 
Providence, others: to Neceſſity.  Empedocles, he 
makes the nature of Neceſſity: to be that eauſe which em. 
ploys: Principles and Elerhenss, Demacritus, he; takes it. 
to be a refiſtance, impulſe and force 'of Matter. Plato, 
ſometimes:that Necefhiy is Matten, at ethers times, that 
it is the. habicude or reſpe& of the efficient cauſe towards 


_ — — 


CHAP: XXVIE 


Of Deſtiny or Fate. 


LOT 


Eraclitus who attributes all things to Fate, he makes 
Neceſſity to be the.fame thing with it. Plato, he 
admits of a Neceflity in the Minds and Converſation of 
Men; bur: yet he. intraduceth; a Cauſe . which flows. fretry 
our ſelves. The S:aco in this agrecing with. Pleto, that 
Neceſhty: is a cauſe invincible and” violenty that Fate: is - 
the ordered complication- of cauſes in, which. there is any 
inexture of thoſe things whach proceed: fron our own. 
dexermination, fo thar there are theſe diffenencesin things, 
ſome aro:ta be attributed. to Fate, arhers not. | 
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CHAP. XXVIE. 
Of the Nature of Fate. 


Ccording to Heraclitus, the Eſſence of Fate is a 
certain Reaſon which penetrates the Subſtance of 

every Being, and this is an Atherial Body, containing 
in it ſelf that ſeminal Faculty, . which gives an Original 
.to every Being in the Univerſe.” Plato, that it is the 
Eternal Reaſon and the Eternal Law of the Nature of 


every Being: Chryſippus, that it is a ſpiritual R_ 
ex 


which in due order doth manage-and rule the Univer 
Apain, in his Book ſtiled the Definitions, that Fate is the 
reaſon of the World, or that it is that Law. whereby 


Providence rules and adminiſters every thing. that-is in 


the World:; or it is that Reaſon by which-all:things 
have been produced : The Srojcs that it is-- a chain. of 
Cauſes, that is, it is an order, connexion of Cauſes which 
cannot be reſiſted. Poſſidonius, That it is a Being the 
third in degree from Fupiter, the firſt of Beings is Fu- 
pier, the ſecond Nature, 'and the third Fate. 


_ CHAP. XXIX. 
* Of Fortune... $ 5 


Lato, 'That-it isa cauſe which isaccidentally, or that 
whereby things proceed from the -Eletian: and 
Counſel of:Men. : Ariſtotle that there is one cauſe for- 
tuitous in thoſe things which are: done by an |Impulle; 
and that for fome Reaſon, and this cauſe .'is '\uncertain 
and unſtable ; there's a great deal of difference: -betwixt 
that which flows from the free-witliof . a Man, .aod. that 
' which falls out by blind Fortune ; for that which is for- 


tuitous 


os 
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tuirous, that may be from the free-will of Man, and 
that only is in things practical, but what is arbitrarily is 
not fortuitouſly, that which is by Chance is in rational 
Beings irrational and inanimate. Epicurss, 'That it is 
the cauſe nor always conſiſtent, but various as to Perſons, 
Times and Manners. Anaxagoras and the Szoics, Thatit 
13 that cauſe which human Reaſon cannot comprehend, 
for there are ſome things which proceed from neceſſity, 
fome things from choice and free will, ſome things from 
Fortune, ſome from Ele&ion, ſome from Fate. 


CH A P. XXX. 
Of Nature. 


Mpedecles, that Nature is nothing elſe but the mix- 
ture and ſeparation of the Elements, for thus he 
writes in the firſt Book. of his natural Philoſophy, 


That which we Mortals Nati re call 
We err, there sno ſuch thing «t all : 
Nature gives neither Life  *:th, 
Mutation makes us Die or Breath ; 
Atomes have a certain ſeperation, 
From thu Nature takes its Appellation. 


Anaxagoras is of the ſame Opinion, 'That Nature is Coa« 
firion anc Seperation, and thus are Generation and Cor* 
ruption, 


LIBER 
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LIBER Il. 


Aviag finiſhed my differtation concerning Principles 

and Elements, and thoſe Things which chiefly 

appertain to them, I will tura my Pen to diſcourſe of 

rhoſe things which are produced by them, and will take 

any beginning from this World, which ccntains and en- 
compaſieth all Beings. 


—_——— 
* 4 


CHAP. I. 
Of »h6 World, 


—— 


PI was the firſt Philoſapher that ſtiled this 
World mexwi (5.e. ) the Embracer of all things, 
and gave it in his own Language the Name of «9u@, 
from the Order and Beauty of it, for fo that word figni- 
fies. Thales and his Followets fay the World is one. 
_ Democritus, Epicurus and their Scholar Merrozdorus affrrm, 
That there are infmite Worlds m an infinite ſpace, for 
that infinite Vacuum m its Whole extent contains rhem, 
Empedecles, That the Circle which the Son makes m its 
motion circumſcribes the World, and that fame Circle 1s 
the urmoft bound of the Woerld. Schucws, "That the 
World knows no limits. Diggenes, That the Univerſe 1s 
infinite, but this World is terminated. The Srozos, they 
make a difference between that which is call'd the 
Univerſe, and that which is called the whole World ; 
the Univerſe is that infinite ſpace confider'd with the 
Vacuum, the vacuity being removed, gives the right con- 
ception of the World; fo that the Univerſe and the 
World are.net the ſame thing, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Il. 
Of the Figure of the World. 
HE Saics fay that the figure of the World is Sphe- 


rical, others that it is Conical, others Oval. Eps- 


curus, Thatthe hgure of the World may be Globular or 
that ir may admit of other ſhapes. 


CHAP. II. 
Whether che World be an Animal. 


Derm: Epicurus and thoſe Philoſophers who in- 
troduc'd Atoms and a Vacuum ; they affirm, That 
the World is not an Animal, nor govern'd by any wiſe 
Providence, but that it is managed by Nature, which is 
void of Reaſon ; all the other Philoſophers afhrm that the 
World is informed with a Soul,and govern'd byReaſon and 
Providence. Ariſtotle being excepted, who is ſomewhat 
different, he is of opinion that the whole World is nat 
acted by a Soul in every part of it, nor hath it any Sen- 
ſitive, Rational ar Intelle&ual Faculties, nor guided by 
Reaſon and Providence in every part of it, of all which 
the heavenly Bodies are made partakers ; for the Circum- 
ambient Spheres are animated and are living Beings ; 

but thoſe things which are about the Earth are void of 
thoſe Endowments, and though thoſe terreſtrial Bodies 
are of an orderly diſpolition, yer that is caſual and not 
primogenial, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


IWnether the World is Eternal and Incorruptible, 


Tthagoras and Plato, That the World was framed by 
God, and in being Corporeal is obvious to the 
Sences, and in- its own Nature is obnoxious to Deſtruti- 
on, bur it ſhall never periſh, it being. preſerved by the 
Providence of God. Epicurus, That the World had a be- 
girining, ſo ſhall have an end, like as Plants and Animals 
have. Zenophares, That the World never had a begin- 
ning, is eternal and incorruptible» Ariorle, That part 
of the World which is ſublunary is obnoxious to patli- 
ons, and their Terreſtrial Beings find a decay. 


— — 


CHAP. V. 
Whence doth the World receive its Nutriment ? 


Riſtotle, That if the World be nouriſhed it will 
A likewiſe be diſfolved, bur if it requires no aliment 
it will therefore be eternal. Plato, That this very world 
prevares for it ſelf a nutriment, by the alteration of thoſe 
things which are corruptible 1n it. Phzlolaw, Thar a 
Deſtruction happens to the World two manner of ways z 
either by Fire falling from Heaven, or by the ſublunary 
Water being powred down through the whirling of the 
Air, and the Exhalations proceeding from thence, or 
the Element of the World, .'.. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


From what Element God did begin to raiſe that Fabra of 
the Warld. 


HE Natural Philoſophers pronounce that the 
T torming of this World rook its Ociginal from the 
Earch, it being its Centre, for the Centre 1s the pria- 
ciple part of the Globe. Pythagoras from the Fire and 
the hfth Element 5 Empedoeles, he determines, "That the 
frit and principle Element is the /Echer, chen Fire, after 
that the Earth, which Earth being ſtrongly compacted, 
by the force of a violent circumlation, Water fprings 
from it, the Exhalations of which Water doth produce 
the Air, the Heaven it took its Origin from the 
Ether, and Fire gave a Being to the Sun ; thoſe things 
that are ncareſt to the Earth, are compoſed ot tile 
Beings which are the Remainders. Plato, that the viiibie 
World was framed after the Exemplar of the inte!le- 
ual World, the Soul of the vifible World was fuſt 
produced, then the Corporeal Figure, the firft of which 
was Fire and Earth, the ſecond Air and Water. Py- 
thagaras, That the Earth was formed of five folid Fi- 
gures which are called Mathematical, the Earth was pro- 
duced by the Cube, the Fire by the Pyramide, the Air 
by that Figure which hath Eight Sides, the Water of 
that. which hath Twenty, and that the Globe of the 
Univerſe is compoled of that which hath Twelve Sides; 
Iz all theſe P/aro hath the fame Sefitiments with Py- 
thagorss, 


N CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 
In what Form and Order the Wald was Compoſed. 


Armenides, 'T hat there are ſmall Coronets alternate- 

ly twiſted one within another, made up of a thin, 
others of a condenſed matter, and they are mix'd mu- 
tually together of light and of darkneſs, and between 
them there is a ſolid Subſtance exilting, which like a 
firm Wall ſurrounds theſe Coronets. Lenſippus and De- 
mocritus, that they cover the World as in a Circle, like 
as 2 Garment and Membrane. Epicurus, That that 
which bounds ſome- of the World, is of a thin, and 
that which limits other parts of the World is groſs and 
condenſed, and of theſe fome are in Motion, or fixed. 
Plato, 'That Fire takes the firſt place in the World, the 
fecond the ther, after that the Air, under that the 
Water, the laſt place the Earth poſlefleth ; ſometimes 
he puts the /Erher, and the Fire in the ſame place. Arz- 
fotle gives the firſt place to the Ather, as that which 1s im- 
pathible, ir being a kind of the fifth Body, after which he 
placeth thoſe that are patlible, Fire, Air and Water, and 
laſt of all the Earth, to thoſe Bodies that are accounted 
Czleſtial, he aſſigns a Motion that is circular, but ro thoſe 
that are ſeated under them, if they be light Bodies an 


aſcending, if heavy, a deſcending Motion. Empedocles, 


Thar the places of the Elements are not always fixed and 
derermined, but they all ſucceed one another in their re- 


ſpective Stations. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Hhat is the Cauſe of the Worlds Inclindtions 


| logenes and Anaxagoras, That after the World was 
D compoſed, and that the Ear:h had produced living 
Creatures, the Earth, out of its own propenſity, made 
an Inclination rowards the South, perhaps this may be 
attributed to a wiſe Providence, that thereby ſome parts 
of the World may be habitable, others inhabicable, ac- 
cording as the various Climates are affe&ted with a ri- 
gorous cold, or a ſcorching heat, or a juſt remperament 
of Cold and Hear. Empedecles, that the Air yielding to 
the impetuous force of the ſolar rays, the Bears received 
an inclination, whereby the Northern parts were ex- 
alted, the Southern depreſſed, by which means the whole 
World received its Inclination. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of that thing which # beyond the World, and whether it be 
a Vacuum or not. 


Tthagoras and his Followers, that beyond the World 
| there is a Vacuum, into which and out of which the 
World hath irs Reſpiration. The Stoics, That there isa 
Vacuum into which the infinite Space* by a Conflagration 
ſhall be diflolv*'d. Poſſidonius, Not an infinite Vacuum, bur 
as much as ſuffices for the diſſolution of the World, and 
this he afſerts in his Firſt Book concerning the Vacuum, 
Ariſtotle affirms, That there i3 a Vacuum. Plato concludes, 
Thar neither within nor withour the World there is any 
Vaeuum, 


N 2 CHAP, 
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CHAP: X. 


What parts of the World which are-on the right Hand, and 
what parts are on the Left, 


Thagoras, Plato and Ariſtotle the Eaſtern parts of the 

World, from whence motion commences are of 

the Right, thoſe of the Weltern, are of the Left-hand 

of the World. Empedocles, thoſe that are ofthe Right- 

hand, are thoſe parts which appertamn ro the Summey 
Solſtice, thoſe of the Left ro the Winter. 


C—_ 


CHAP. AL 


Of Heaven, what 1s its Nature and Eſſence. 


is of a terreſtrial Conſtitution. Empedosles, That' 
rae Heaven is a folid ſubſtance, and hath the form and 
hardneſs of Criſtal, it being compoſed of the Air and 
compacted by Fire ; and m both the Hemiſpheres inveſts 
the Elements of Air and Fire, Ariflotle, That it s 
formed by the fifth Body, and by the mixture of extreme 


hear and cold. 


| \ Naximenes, the utmoſt Circumference of Heaven 


CHAP. XI. 


Into how many Circles is the Heaven diſtinguiſhed ;, Or of the 
Dzvifion of Heaven, 


| Hales, Pythagoras and the Followers of Pythagorasr, 
do Qiltribure the Univerſal Globe of Heaven into 

five Cictes, which they deromingte Zones, gone of which 
Ss 
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is called the 4rtic Circle, which is always conſpicuous to 
us, another is the Summer Tropic, another is rhe Sol- 
ſtice, another 18 the Winter Tropic, another is the An- 
rarcic Circle, which is always obſcure to us. "The Ob+ 
Iique Circle called the Z2diac, iz placed under the three 
thatare inthe midſt, and being in a Tranſverſe Motion, 

ently touchetrh them all. Irs ſuppoſed that Pythagoras 
made the firſt diſcovery of the Obliquity of the Z:dzac, 
but one Oenipodes of Chaios challenges ro himſelf the In» 
vention of it, 


_ —_ 


CHAP. XIII 


What u the Eſſence of the Stars, and how they are compuſed. 


Hales, That they are Earthly Globes ſet on Fire. 
Empedacles, That they are fiery Bodies ariſing 

from that Fire which the ther embraced within ir ſelf, 
and did ſhatter in pieces, when the Elements were firſt 
ſeparated one from another. Anaxagoras, the circum« 
ambient Aher is of a hery Subſtance, by a vehement 
force in its whirling about, did tear Stones from the 
Earth, and by irs own power fet them on Fire, and eſta- 
bliſhed them as Stars in the Heavens. Diogenes thinks 
they reſemble Pumic Srones, and that they are the brea- 
things of the World, again he ſuppoſeth that they were 
fome inviſible Stones, falling from Heaven upon the 
Earth, and there quenched as it happened in the River 
Egos, into which a itony Star reſembling Fire did fall. 
Empedocles, That the fixed Stars are faſtned by Chriſtal, 
bur that the Planets are loofned. Phto, That the Stars 
for the moſt part are of a fiery Nature, but they are 
made partakers of another Element, with whom they 
are mixed after the reſemblance of Glue. Zenophanes, 
That they are compoled of inflamed . Clouds, which in 
"3 the 
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the day time are quenced, and in the night are kindled a- 

ain, the like we ſee in Coals, that the riling and ſerting 
of the Stars is nothing elſe but the Quenching and Kind- 
ling of them. Heraclirus and the Pythagoreanz, that every 
Star is a World in an infinite Aher, and incompaſſeth 
the Air, the Earth and the Ether, this opinion is repor- 
ted to be found in the Verſes of Orpheus, for they ſup- 
poſe that each of the Stars do make a World. Epicurus 
condemns none of theſe Opinions, for he embraces any 


thing that is poſſible. 


Cm 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of what Figure the Stars are. 


"HE Sroics, that the Stars are of a Circular Form, 
like as the Sun, the Moon and the World. Clean- 

thes, that they are of a Conical Figure. Anaximenes, 
that they are Faſtoed as Nails in the Chryftalline Firma- 
ment, ſome others, that they are Fiery Plates of Gold, 


reſembling Pictures. 


_— 
% 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the Order and place of the Stars. 


Enocrates, that the Stars are moved in one and the 

2 ſame Superkicies, the other Sroies ſay, that they 
are moved in various Superficies, ſome being ſuperior, 
others inferior. Democritus, that the fixed Stars are in 
the higheſt place, after thoſe the Planets, amongſt which 
in their order, the Sun, Venus and the Moon. Plato, that 
the firſt under the fight of the fixed Stars , that makes its 


appearance is Pheno the Son of Saturn, the ſecond Phaeton 
{en 17 ach ad ok cc Nh ag” 6 
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the Son of Jupiter, the third the Fiery which is the Son 
of Mars, the fourth the Morning Star, which is the Son 
of Venus, the fifth the ſhining Star, and that is the Son 
of Mercury, in the fixth place is the Sun, the ſeventh 
the Moon. Plato and fome of the Mathemaricians 
conſpire in the ſame opinion, others place the Sun as the 
Center of the Planets. Anaximander, Metrodorus Native 
of Chios and Crate: allign to the Sun the ſuperior plac?, 
after him the Moen, after them the fixed Stars and 


Planets. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Motion and Circulation of the Stars. 


Naxagoras, Democritus and Cleanthes, that all the 

Srars have their motion from Eaſt ro Weſt. Alc« 

men and the Mathematicians,that the Planets have a con- 
trary Motion to the fixed Stars; in oppoſition to them 
are carried from the Weſt to the E1t. Anaximander, 
char they move under thoſe Circles and Spheres on 
which they are placed. Anaximenes, that they are turn- 
ed under and about the Earth. Plato and the Mathema- 
ticians, that the Sun, Venus and Mars retain the ſame equal 


meaſures in their Motions, 


————————_ 


CHAP. XVII 
Hhenee do the Sta rs receive their Light. 


Etrodorus, that all the fixed Stars derive their light 
| from the Sun. Herac'i:ns and the Stoics, that 
Earthiy Exhalations are they by which the Stars are nou- 


riſhed. Aritorle, that the Hzavenly Bodies require no 
N 4 nutriment, 
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nutriment, for they being Eternal cannot be obnoxious 
to Corruption. P/azo and the Stoics, that the whole World 
27d rhe Stars are ted by the ſame things. 


CHAP. XVIII, 
Hat are theſe Stars which are called the Dioſcuri, the Tiin; 
or Caltor and Poliux. 
P mph that thoſe which appear as Stars in the 
&__1 tops of Ships are ſhining Clouds carried by an 


unknown motion ; Metrodorus, that the Eyes of frighted 
and aſtoniſhed people emit thoſe Lights which are called 
the Twins. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Hew Stars Propneſiicate, and what 1s the cauſe © of Winter 
and Summer, 


LATO, that the Summer and Winter Indications pro- 
ceed from the Riſing and Setting of the Stars (that 

33) from the Riling and Setting of the Sun, the Moon and 
faxed Stars, Anaximenes that the Moon in this is not at all 
concerncd, but that it is wholly pertortmed by the Sun, 
Eudoxus and Aratus affign it in common to all the' Stars, 


for thus they ſing ; 
Thundring Jove, Stars in Heau'n hath fixt 


And them in ſuch beauteons order mi xt C 
Wiich yearly future things predift, 


CHAP, 


mw at. . A hy, 
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CHAP 0% 
Of the Effeuce of the Sun. 


Naximander, that the Sun is a Circic eight and 
twenty times bigger than the Earth, and it very 

much reſembles the Nave of a Chariot-Wheel which & 
hollow and full of Fire, the Fire of which appears to us 
through its mouth, as by a Pipe that 15 burning, and this 
is the Sw. Fenophanes, that the Sun is conſtituted of 
ſmall bodies of Fire compacted together and raiſed from 
a moit Fxhalation which preſlcs upon,and gathers about 
the Sun, or that it is a Cloud infired : The Stoics that it is 
an Intelligent flame proceeding trom the Sea : Plato thar 
ic is compoſed of abundance of Fire 2 Anaxagoras, Dema- 
critus and Metrodorus , that it 13 an infred Stone, or a 
Burning Globe : Ariſtotle, that it is a Sphere formed our 
of the fifth Body : Philolaus the Pythagoxean that the Sur 
ſhines as Chryſtal which receives its ſplendour from the 
Fire of the World and fo reflecteth irs light upon us, fo 
that the body of Fire which is Celeſtial hath a reſem- 
blanc? with the Sun, and refteCting from itz own light, 
from it ſelf upon the Sun as upon a Glaſs, and this we ca 
the Sun, wh: ich is the Image of its reſcmblance, or the 
1'ype of the Prototype, Empedocles, that there are two 
Suns, the one the Prototype, which is a Fire placed i in the 
o:her Hemiſphere which it totally hills ard is always Or- 
dercd in a dire oppolition to the reRetion of its own 
light, fo that the Sun, which is vifible to us is formed by 
that ſplendour which is in the hait part of the other 
Sphere, the air of which being full if mixture of heat, 
the Otbicular Earth giving a Reflection, it becomes the 
exact Copy of the Chryſtailine Sun, to give bricfly the 
full Serice, the Sun is nothing elſe but the light and 
favightneſs of that Fire which encompafieth the Air. Eps- 
curus 
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curcus that it is an Earthly bulk well compacted reſemb- 
ling a Pumice-Stone, or a Spunge, and being kindled by 
Fire it receives its light into its Pores. 


OCT 


CHAP. XXI, 
Of the Magnitude of the Sun. 


| Naximander, "That the Sun in greatneſs is equal to 
A the Earth, but if you reſpe& that Circle from 
whence it receives its perſpiration, and in which it is 
moved 'ris ſeven and twenty times larger than the Earth. 
Anaxaporas, That it is far greater than Peloponneſuw. He- 
raclitus, That it is no broader than a Man's Foot. Epi- 
curus, he equally embraceth all the foreſaid Opinions, 
That the Sun may be of magnitude as it appears, or it 
may be ſomewhat greater or ſomewhat leſs. 


CHAP. XXIL 
What 1s the Fizure or Shape of the Sun. 


' A Naximenes, That in its dilatation it reſembles a 

Leaf. Heraclitus, That it hath the ſhape of a Boat 
and is ſomewhat crooked. The Stoics, That it is Spherical, 
and it is of the ſame Figure with the World and the 
Stars. Epicurns, That the recited Dogmas may be de- 
fended. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Of the turning and returning of the Stars or the Summer and 
Winter Solſtice, 


Naximenes, "That the Stars are forced by a con- 
denſed and refifting Air. Anaxagoras, By the re- 
pelling force of the Northern Air, violently puſhed on 
by the Sus, is rendred more condenſed and powerful. 
Empedocles, That the $un is hindred from a continual di- 
rect courſe by its Spherical Vehicle, and by the two Cir- 
cular Tropics. Diogenes, That the Sun when it comes to 
its utmoſt declination is extinguiſhed,a rigorous cold dam- 
ping the heat. The Seoics, That the Sw: maintains its 
courſe only through that ſpace in which its Element is 
ſeated, let it be the Ocean or the Earth by the Exhalations 
proceeding from theſe it is nouriſhed, Plato and Ariſtotle, 
That the Sun receives a Tranſverſe mgtion from the Ob- 
1:quity of the Zodiac which is guard=d by rhe Tropics , all 
theſe the Globe clearly manitelts. 


— 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Eclipſe of the Sun. 


HALES was the firſt who affirmed, That the 
Eclipſe of rhe Sun was cauſed by the Moon's run- 

ning in a perpendicular Line under itz for the Moov in its 
own nature is 'Terreſtrial, by Glafles it's made perſpicu- 
ous that when the Sun's Eclipſed the Moon is in a direct 
Line below it. Anaximenes, That the Sun 13 Eclipſed 
when the Fiery mouth of ir is ſtopped and hindred from 
perſpiration. Heraclstus, *T'is after the manner of the 
tuning of a Boat when the Concave as to our ſight ap- 
pears 
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pears uppermoſt, and the Convex nethermoſt. Feno- 
phanes, "The Sun is Eclipſed when extinguiſhed, he gives 
a farther account of the Eclipſe ot the Sun, which re- 
mains for a whole Month, and again of another fort of 
Eclipſe which changerh the Day into Night, the cauſe of 
which is the inviſible concourſe of condenſed Clouds, 
which cover the Orb of the Sun. Ariſtarchus placeth 
the Sun amongſt the fixed Stars, that the Earth is moved 
about the Sun by its inclination and vergency towards it, 
intercepts its light, and ſhadows its Orb. Zenophanes, Thar 
there are many Suns and many Moons according as the 
Earth is diſtinguiſhed by Climates, Circles and Zones. 
At ſome certain time the Orb of the: Sn falling upon 
ſome diſtin& part of the habitable World, wanders in a 
Vacuum, and becomes Eclipſed. The ſame perſon athrms 
that the Sun proceeding in its motion in the inhnice ſpace 
appears to us to move orbicularly, when truly it receives 
that repreſentation from its infinite diſtance from us. 


em 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Eſſence and Magnitude of the Moon. 


Ant: That the Circle of the Moon is nine- 
| teen times bigger than the Earth and rclembles 
the Sun, its Orb being full of Fire and in it ſuffers an E- 
elipſe, which he deſcribes by the divers turning of a Cha- 
riot-wheel, in the midft of it there being an hollow Nave 
repleniſhed with Fire which harh but one way of perſpi- 
ration. Zenophanes, that it is a condenſed Cloud. The 
Stores that *ris mixed of Fire and Air. Plato, That it is 
a Body of the greateſt part Fiery. Anaxagoras and De- 
mocritus, That it is a folid condenſed and Fiery Bady in 
which there is Champaign Countries, Mountains and 
Valleys, Heraclitus, That & is an Earth covered wirh a 

bright 
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bright Cloud. Pythagoras, That the Body of the Mer 
was of a Fiery Nature. 'The Syoics declare that in mag- 
nitude it exceeds the Earth as much as the Sun it {elf doth, 
Parmenidet, That it is equal to the Swz from whom ſhe 
receives her' Light. 


DD — 


CHAP. XXVL 
Of the Figure of the Moon, 


HE Seoics, That it is of the ſame Figure with the 

Sun, Spherical. Empedocles, That the Figure of it 
reſembles a Quoir., Heraclitus, A Boat ; others a Cy- 
linder. 


————— ts 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


From whonce is it that the Moon receives her Light. 


Naximander, That ſhe gives Light to her ſelf, but 

it is more {lender and faint. Antipho, That the 
Moon ſhines by its own proper Light, bur it abſconds it 
ſelf ; the Solar Beams darting on it obſcures it. Thus ic 
Naturally happens, that a gore vehement Light puts 
out a weaker, the ſame is ſeen in other Stars. Thales and 


| his Followers, That the Moor borrows all her Light of 


the Sun. Heraclitus, That the Sun and Moon are after the 
ſame manner affected, in their Configurations, are ſha- 
ped like Boats, and are made Canſpicuous to us, they 
receiving their Light from moiſt Exhalations; the Sw ap-- 
pears to us more refulgent, by reaſon "tis moved in a clea- 
rer and purer Air, the Moon appears more duskiſh ; it be- 
ing carryed in an Air more troubled and groſs. 

Per ot gn CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of the Eclipſe of the Moon. 


Naximenes, That the Mouth of the Nave of the 
Wheel, about which the Moon is turned, being 
itopped is the cauſe of an Eclipſe. Beraſus, That it 
proceeds from the turning of the dark fide of the Lu- 
nar Orb towards us. Heraclitus, That it is performed juſt 
aftcr the manner as a Boat is turned upfide downwards. 
Some of the Pythagoreans ſay, That the ſplendor ariſes 
from the Earth, its Obſtruction from its Oppolition to ir. 
Some of the Neoteric Philoſophers, that there is ſuch a di- 
ſtribution of the Lunar Flame, that it gradually, and in a 
juſt order, burns until it be Full Moon, in like manner, 
that Fire decays by degrees, until its Conjunftion with 
the Sun totally extinguiſherth it. Plato, Ariſtotle and all 
the Mathematicians, that the obſcurity with which the 
Moon is every Month affeted, arileth from a ConjunGQi- 
on with the Sw, by whoſe more reſplendent beams ſhe 
is darkened, and the Moon 13 then Eclipſed when ſhe falls 
upon the ſhadow of the Earth, the Earth interpoling be- 
tween the Sun and Moon, or to ſpeak more properly, the 


Earth intercepting the Light of the Moon. 


[ "EY —_—_—— 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of the Phaſis of the Moon, or the Lunar Aſpetts ; or how it 
comes to paſs, that the Moon appears to us Terreſtrial. 


HE Pythagoreans, that the Moor appears to us Ter- 
raneous, by reaſon its inhabited as our Earth is, 
and in it there are Animals of a Jarger f1ze, and Plants of 


a rarer beauty than our Globe affords, and that the Ani- 
| mals 


———— 
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mals in their Vertues and Energy, are fifteen degrees 
ſuperior to ours, thar they omit nothing Excrementitt- 
ous, and the days are fifteen times longer. Anaxaporas, 
That the reaſon of the inequality ariſeth from the Conv 
mixture of things Earthly and Cold, and that Fiery and 
Caligenous Macter is jumbled togerher, whereby the Meor: 
is faid to be a Star of a Counterfeic Aſpect. 


F  _ 
Li 


CHAP. XXX. 


How far the Moon « removed from the Sun, or its 
diſtance from it. 


'HE diſtance of the Moon from the Sun is double 

to her remotene(s from the Earth, The Mathemas 

ticians, that her diſtance from the Sun exceeds eighteen 

times that of hers from the Earth. Erozeſthenes, That the 

Sun js remote from the Earth ſeven hundred and eighteen 
thouſand furlongs. 


CHAP. XXXL. 


Firſt, Of the Converſion of a Tear, and how many Circu'ats- 
ons make up the great Tear of every Planet. 


F HE Year of Saturn is compleated when he has had 
his Circulation in the ſpace of thirty Solar Years,of 
Fupiter in ewelve, of Mars in two, of the Sun in twelve 
Months, in ſo many Mercury and Venus, the ſpaces of their 
Circulation are equal. Of the Moon in thirty days, in 
which time her courſe from her Prime to her Conjunction 
iS finiſhed ; as to the great Year, ſome make it roconfiſt 
of eight Years Solar, ſome of nineteen, others of hikty 

Nine 
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nine. Heraclittis, of eighteen thouſand. Diczexes of three 
hundred {1xry five added ro thoſe Years which Heraclitus 
aſtgns. Others there arc, who lengthen it to thirty ſeven 
thouſand, three hundred ſeventy ſeven Years. 


_ 1 - 


BER UM: 


N my tw2 prec?dent Treatifes, having in due Order 

taken a Compendious View, and given an account 
ot the Cocieſtial Bodies, the Moon dividing between them 
and the Terreſtrial, I mult now Convert my Pen ro Dit- 
courſe in this Third Book of Meteors, which are Beings 
above the Earth, and below the Mzvon, and are extended 
to its {te and polition, which ſome ſuppoſe that it is the 
Genter of the Sphere of this World , and from thence 
wil I take my beginning. 


A\ 
— 
. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Galaxy, or the Milly way. 


'F I'S a Cloudy Circle, which continually appears in 


the Ayr, and by reaſon of the whiteneſs of its: 


Colours is called, The Galaxy, or, The Milky . way. Some 
of the Pythagoreans ſay, Thar when Phaeton ſer the World 
oh Fire, that a Scar falling from its own piace in its Cir- 
cular paſſage through the Region, cauſed an Inflamation ; 
Or iginal'y 1 ir was the firſt courſe of the Su:, others, thar 
i: ts an Image as in a Looking-Glaſs, occationed by the 
Swrs reflcting i irs Bzams rowards the Heavens, and this 
appears in the Clouds, and in the Rain-bow. Metrodorur, 
That *tis mcerly the Solar courſe, or the motion of the 


S'min its owa Circle. Parmenides, That the mixture of 4 
thick 


_— 
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thick and thin ſubſtance gives it a Colour which reſem” 
bles Milk. Anaxagoras, The Sm moving under the Earth, 
and not being able to enlighten every place, the ſhadow 
of the Earth being caſt upon: the .patt of che Heavens 
makes the Galaxy. Dembcritus, - that it is the ſplendor - 
Shich ariſeth from the Coalition 'of many ſmall Bodies, 
which being firmly united: amonglt themſelves, do mutu- 
ally enlighten one another. Ariſtotle, That 'tis the In- 
flamation of dry, copious and coherent Exhalations, after 
which manner the Fiery Comets, whoſe ſeat is beneath 
the Ether, and Planets are produced. Poſſidonius, T hat 
it is a Combination of Fire, and it exceeds a Star in 
brightneſs, the ſplendor of it b-ing more condenſed. 


4 F* # 


CHAP. I. 


Of Comets and 0oting Fires, and thoſe which reſemble Beams: 


Comet is one of thoſe Stars which do not always 
appear, but after they have run through their de- 
termined courſe, they then riſe, and are vilible to us z 0- 
thers, that it is the Refradtion of our Eyes upon the 
Sun, and gives the reſemblance of Comets, much after 
the ſame manner, as Images are reflected in Lookings 
glaſſes. Democritus, that two or more Stars being in 
ConjunCtion by their united light make a Comer. Ariſto- 
zle, Thatit is a Fiery Coalition of dry Exhalations. Srratoy 
Thar it is the light of the Star darting through a thick 
Cloud that hath inveſted i it; this is ſeen in Light-ſhining 
through Lanthorns. Heraclides, Native of Pontus,; that 1t 
t5 2 lofty Cloud inflamed by a ſublime Fire, the like cau- 
fes he afſigns ro the bearded Comer, to thoſe Circles that 
are ſeen abont the Sun or ſome other Stars, or thoſe Me- 
feors Which reſemble Pillars or Beams, and all other which 
are of this kind: this way unanimouſly go all the Perz- 
poteties: 
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patetics, "Theſe Meteors being formed by the Clouds, do 
ditter according to their various Configurations. Boethys, 
That it is a Phamaſie preſented to us by a relaxed- Air. 
Diogenes, That Comets are Stars. Anaxagoras, Thas 
thoſe ſtiled Comets ſhooting through the ther Air, 


whirled up and down like Sparks , and therefore ſoon ' 


extinguiſhed. Metrodorus, that it is a farcible Illapſe of 
the Sur upon Clouds which make *em to ſparkle as Fire. 
Jenophanes, That all ſuch Fiery Meteors are nothing elſe 
bur the Conglomeration of infired Clauds, and the flaſh- 
10g motions of them. 


CHAP. II. 


Of w1olent Eruption of Fire out of the Clouds, Of Lightning. 
Of Thunder. Of Hurricanes. Of Whirlwinds. 


| Naximander, 'That all theſe by the Wind after this 
manner are produced; the Wind being by con- 
denſed Clouds incloſed, violently endeavours to make its 
paſſage, and in breaking through: the Cloud, gives the 
noiſe by the minuteneſs and levity of its parts, and by di- 
viding the Cloud, becauſe of the blackneſs of it, gives a 
reſplendent Flame. Metrodorus, When the Wind falls 
upon a Cloud, whoſe denſing firmly compaCts it , by 
breaking the Cloud, cauſeth a great noiſe, by ſtriking 
 anddividing the Cloud it gives the Flame, in the ſwift- 
neſs of its motion the Sun imparting heat to it, throwg 
out Thunder : the faint and weak declining of the Thun- 
derends in a violent Tempeſt. Anaxagoras, When Hear 
and Cold mect, and are mixed together, that is, Athere- 
al parts with Airy by a great noiſe of Thunder is produs- 
ced, but the blackneſs of a Cloud by reaſon of its Coe» 
Jour, flaſhings of Fire ifſue our of it ; the full and grear 
ſplendor is Lightning, the more inlarged and _—_ 

ire 


=” 
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Fire becones a Whirl-wind, the Cloudineſs of it gives 
the Hurricane. The S:9;c5, that Thunder is the claſh- 
ing of Clouds one upon another, flaſhings of. Light is 
their Fiery Inflamation, their more rapid ſplendor pives 
the Lightning, the faint and weak the-Whirl-wind. Ari 
ſtotle; That all theſe proceed from dry Exhalations, 
which if they meet with moiſt Vapours, and forcing 
their paſſage, by the breaking of them gives the noiſe 
of Thunder, they being very dry, take Fire, and that 
makes Lightning , Tempeſts and Hurricanos ariſe from 
the plenicude of Matter,which each draw to themſelves, 
the hotter parts attrated, make the Whirl-wind, the 
duller the 'Tempelts. 


* 
 _——_— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Clouds, Rain, Snow and Hail. 


N Naximenes, The Air being very much condenſed 

{ \ by ir, the Clouds are formed, this Air being more 
compaCted Rain is comprefled through it, when Water 
in its falling down freezeth, then Snow is generated, 
when it is incompaſled with a moilt Air; *tis Hail. Mes 
trodorus, a Cloud is compoſed of a Watery Exhalation 
carried irito a higher place. Epicurus, That they are, 
made of Vapours, Hail and Snow are formed in a round 
Figure, being in their long deſcent” preſſed upon by the 
Citcumambient Air. : 


— ————. 


CHAP. V: 

Y Of the Rain-botw, 
Hoſe things which affect the Ayr in che Sperior 
Places of it, are of rwo forts, ſome have a real 

O 2 ſubGaſt- 
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ſubſtance, ſuch are Rain and Hail; others, not thoſe 
who enjoy not a proper ſubſiſtance,are only in appearance, 
of this ſort is the Rain-bow: thus the continent to us that 
fail ſeems to be in motion. Plato, That Men admiring 
it, feigned that it took Origination from one Thaumantas, 
which word ſignibes admiration. 


Jove Paints the Rain-bow with a Purple Dye, 
Aluring Man. to caſt his wandring Eye. 


Others therefore Fabled, that the Bow hath a Head 
like a Bull, by which it ſwallows up Rivers; but what's 
the cauſe of the Rain-bow ? "Tis evident, that what ap- 
parent things we ſee, they come to our Eyes in right or 
crooked Lines, or by RefraCtion ; thoſe which are Incor- 
poreal, and ro Senſe obſcure , but to Reaſon they are ob- 
vious ; thoſe which are ſen in right Lines, thoſe appear 
in Pellucid Horns, or Refplendent Stones: for all the 
parts of theſe things are very fine and tenuious, but thoſe 
which are appearing in crooked Lines are in Water, the 
thickneſs of the Water preſents them bended to our {ight ; 
This is the Reaſon that Oars in themſelves ſtraight, when 
put into the Sea appear to us crooked. 'The third manner 
of our ſeeing is by Refraction, and this is perſpieuous in 
Looking-glaſles ; after this third fort the Rain-bow is af- 
feed, we conceive it is a moiſt Exhalation converted 
into a Cloud,and in a ſhort ſpace tis diſſolved into ſmall 
and moiſt drops, the Sun declining towards the Weſt, it 
will neceſſarily follow, that the whole Bow is ſeen oppo- 
ſite to the Sun ; for the Eye being direCted to thoſe drops 
receives a reflection, by this means the Bow is formed : 
'Fhe Fye doth not conſider the Figure and Form but the 
Colour of theſe Drops, the firſt of which Colours is a 
ſhining Red , the ſecond a Purple, the third is Skie-Co- 
lour and Green. Let us conſider whether the reaſon of 
this Red-ſhining colour, be the ſplendor of the Sw fall- 
ing upon theſe ſmall drops, the whole body of light be- 


: ing 
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ing refracted, this bright Red colour is produced, the 
ſecond part being troubled and a light languiſhing in the 
drops, the colour becomes Purple ; for the Purple is the 
faint Red, but when the third part is more and more 
troubled,then it is changed into tne Green colour,and this 
proved by other effects of nature, if any one ſhall pur 
water in his mouth and fpit it our, ſo oppolite to the Sn 
that its rays may be refra&ted on the drops, he ſhall ſee 
the reſemblance of a Rain-bow , the ſame appears to 
men that are blear-Ey*'d, when they fix their watery 
Eyes upon a Candle. Azaximenes, thinks the Bow is thus 
formed, the Sun caſting its ſplendor upon a thick, black 
and groſs Cloud, the Rays not being 1n a capacity to pe- 
netrate beyond the Superhcies. Anaxagoras, The Solar 
Rays being reflected from a condenſed Cloud, the Star 
being placed dire&ly oppoſite to ir, forms the Bow after 
the mode of the repercuffion of a Looking-Glafs, after 
the ſame manner he afligns the Natural cauſe of the Pa» 
relia or Mock-Suns, which are often ſeen in Pontus. Me- 
trodorus, When the Sun caſts its ſplendor through a Cloud, 
the Cloud gives it {elf a Purple, and the light a Red 


colour. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Meteors which reſemble Rods, or of Rods. 


Heſe Reds and the Mock-Suns are conſtituted of a 
double Nature, a real ſubliltance, and a meer ap- 
pearance z of a real ſubſiſtance, becauſe the Clouds are 
the Object of our Eyes: Of a meer appearance, for their 
proper Colour is not ſeen, but that which ts not Adven- 
titious, the like affection Natural and Adventitious, in all 


ſuch things do happen. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of FW inas. 


Gina. 
" A Naximander, That Wind is a fluid Ayr, the Sur 
putting into motion, or melting the moiſt, ſubtle 
and moift parts of ir. The Sroics, All Winds are a flow- 
ing Ayr, and from the Diverſity of the Regions, whence 
they have their Orzgen, receive their Denomination as 
from darkneſs, and the ef the Weſtern Wind from the 
Sn, and its riling the Exftern,from the North the Northern, 
and from the South the Southern V/inds, Metrodorus, moiſt 
Vapours heated by the Sun, are the cauſe of the impe- 
ruouſneſs of violent Winds "The Etzfian, or thoſe Winds 
which annually Commence about the rifing of the Lizele 
Dog, the Air about the Northern Pole being more compa- 
Qed, the Sur returning from the Solſtice thoſe Winds be- 
come more vehement, TI 


yeEx= = —— _— — 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Winter and Summer. 


TY," Mpedocles and the Szoics, that Winter is cauſed by the 
raickneſs of the Air prevailing and mounting up- 
wards, and Summer by Fire it falling downwards. 
This deſcription being given by me of Meteors, or 
thoſe things that are above us, ] muſt paſs.to thoſe things 


WH 


which are Terreſtrial, - - : \ 


C HAP. 
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CHAP. Fx. 
of the Earth what is its Nature and Magnitude. 


Hales and his Followers, that there is but one Earth 
'F” Oecetes the Pythagorean that there are two Earths, 
this and the Anzipode, or the Earth oppoſite to ir. The 
Stoics, That this Earth is one and that frmite and-limited: 
Zenophanes, That the Earth being compaCted of Fire and 
Air in its loweſt parts hath laid a' Foundation in an inft- 
nite depth. Metrodorus, That the Earth is mere ſediment 
and dregs of Water as the Swn is of the Air. 


CHAP: X. 
Of the Figure of the Earth. 


Hales, the Stoics and their Followers, that the Earth 

is Globular. Anaximander, That it reſembles a 
ſmoath; ſtony Pillar, Amnaximenes, "That it hath the 
ſhape of a Table; Lucippus, of a Drum. Democritts, 
That it is like a Quoif broad and hollow in the 
middſe. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Site and Poſition of the Earth. 


pe EEE 


T H E Difciple of Thales, That the Earth is the Cen- 
ter of the Univerſe. Zenophanes, That it is r00- 
ted or branched in the infinge pace. Philolaus the Pyrha- 
gorean, gives to Fire the middle place, and that Fire is the 
Fire of the Univerſe, the ſecond place is the Earth which 

O 4 is 
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7s inhabited by the Antipodes ; : the third to that Earth 
which we inhabit, which 3s ſeated in oppoſition unto, 
and is whirled ah» it, the oppolite, which is the reaſon 
that thoſe which :ahabie that Earth cannot be ſeen by us. 
Parmenides Was the inſt that confined the habitable 
Worid to the Jones, and to'the Winter and Summer Sol- 


ſtices. 


— 
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CH AP. XII 
Of the Inclination of the Earth. 


PR 


s + « 


Ucippus, That the Earth vergeth towards the Sou- 
E;, thern parts, by reaſon of the thinne(s and fineneſs 
that is in the Soutb, the - Northern parts are more com- 
pacted, they being congealed by a rigorous cold, bur 
thoſe parts of the world that are oppolite are infired. De- 
mocritts,. Becauſe the Southern parts of the Univerſe being 
the weaker, the Earth is inlarged and bends towards the 
South ; the Northern parts are of an unjuſt, the Southern 
of an equal tempcrament, and this 1s the reaſon' that the 
Earth bends rowards thoſe parts, where the Earth is 
Joaden with Fruits and irs own increaſe. 


pP- 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Motzon of the Eaith, 


'Oſt of the Philoſophers fay, that the Earth re- 
mains fixed inthe ſame place. Philolans the Py- 
thagorean, that it is mov'd about the Element of Fire, 
ſpherical in an oblique Circle, the fame manner of Mo- 
tion the Sun and Moon have. Heraclides of Pontus, and 


Ecphantus the Pythagorean aff) gn a Motion to the Earth, 
bur 
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but not progreſſive, but after the manner of a Wheel 
being carried on its own Axis, thus the Sr turns ir felf 
upon its own Centre from Eaſt to Weſt: Democricns, 
when the Earth was firſt formed ir had a Motion, the 
parts of it being ſmall and light, but in proceſs of 
time the parts of it were condenſed, that by its own 
weight it was pois'd and fx'd. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Into how many Jones i the Earth divided. 


Wthagoras, That as the Celeſtial Sphere is diſtributed 
intofve Zones, into the ſame number the Terre- 
{trial, which Zones are the Artic and the Antartic Circles, 
the Summer and Winter Tropics, and the EquinoRial, the 
middle of which Zones equally divides the Earth, con- 
ſtitutes the Torrid Zone, but thar part of the Earth which 
is the Summer and Winter Tropics is habicable by reafon 
the Airis there temperate. 


CHAP-+XY. 
Of Earthquakes. 


«- J Hales and Democritus affign the cauſe of Earthquakes 
to Water. The Srzoics, "That itisa moiſt vapour 
contain'd in the Earth, and. making an irruption into the 
Air, and re-entring the Earth makes .the Earthquake. 
Anaximenes, That the drineſs and rarity of the Earth are 
the cauſe of Earthquakes, the one of which is produced 
by extream draught, the other by immoderate ſhowers, 
Anaxagoras, The Air endeavouring to make a paſlage 
cut of the Earth, meeting with a/ thick ſuperhicies, is = 
able 
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able to force its way, and fo ſhakes the Cireumambient 
Earth with a trembling. Ariſtotle, A cold Vapour en- 
compaſſing every part of the Earth, profiibits the. eva- 
cuation of Vapours; for thofe which are hor, being in 
tnemſelves light, endeavour to force a-paſſage upwards, 
by which means the dry Exhalations being left in the 
Earth, uſe their poſſible endeavour. to make a paſſge 
out, being wedged is, fuftzrs various circumvolutions 
and ſhakes the Exrth. Metrodorus, Wharfoever is iti its 
own place is incapable of Motion, except it be preſſed 
upon, or drawn by the op<ration of another Body, the 
Earth being ſo fitted cannot naturally.. be remov'd, yer 
divers parts and places of the Earth may return one upon 
another. Parmenides and D:mocritus, 'tnat the Earth be 
ing {> equally pot'd may. be ſhaken, but+ cannot be r&- 
mov'd. * Anaximenes, "Fhat the Earth by'.reafon of its 
Latitude is born upon by the Air which: prefleth. upon it ; 
ethers opine that the Earth ſwims upsn the Waters as 
Boards and broad Planks, and by that. reaſon is. mav'd. 
Plato, ' That Motion is by {ts manner of wayp upwards, 
downwards, on,ghe right-hand and .on the le, behind 
and before, Wk 'tis not poſſible that the Earch 
ſhould be moved in any'of theſe Modes, for it is alro- 
gether fired inthe lower place, and therefore cannot re- 
ceive a Motion, there is no part of the Earth fo pecu- 
lar in it as to make it ' any ways: to creep, but fome 
parts of it are ſo rare and thin, that they arc capable of 
Motion. Epicuru, That” the poſſibility of the Earths 
motion, ariſeth from a thick and equeous Being, ſub- 
jefted in the Earth, may by moving, by puſhing it be 
capable of its quaking, it being ſo compaſled, and having 
many paſlages is ſhaken by the. Wind, which. is diſpers'd 
throuph the hollow Dens of it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Sea, and how it is comprſed, . and how it becomes - jn 
the taſte bitter. 


| Naximander affirms, That the Sea is the remainder 
A of the primogeneal humidity, the greateſt part of 
which being dried up by the Sun, the influence of the 
oreat heat altered its qualiry. Anaxagoras, In the begin- 
ning Water did not flow, but was as a ſtagding Pool, 
the circular motion of the Sun rendred it aduſt, the 
orcateſt part of the Water being exhaled, the refidue 
became Salt, Empedocles, the ſweat of the Earth burne 
by the Sun, waſhed by the ſuperfices of the Sea, ren- 
dred it bitter. Antip42, T hat the ſweat of that which 
was hot in boiling, was ſeparated from thoſe particles 
which was moiſt, this rowling it felf upon the ſuper- 
fices of the Sea made the taſte become birter, and this 
happens in all ſweats, Mezrodorus, That the Earth by 
reaſon of its thickneſs, being ſtrained through the Sea, 
that which was left of the Earth made the Sea falr; the 
fame is obſerved in all thoſe things which. are ſtrained 
through Aſhes. "The Schools of P/azo, The Element of 
Water being compacted by the rigour of the Air be- 
came ſweer, but that part of it was exhaled from the 
Earth, being infir'd became of a brackiſh raſte. 


CHAP. XVII 
Of Tides, or of the Ebbing and Fiowing of the Sea. 


' I Riſtotle and Heraclitus, they proceed from the Sun 
\ which moves and whirls abaut the Winds, and 
thele talling with a violence upon the Azlantic, it is preF- 


fed 
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fed and ſweils by them, by which means the Sea flows, 
and their impreſſion cealing, the Sea retracts, hence they 
Ebb. Pytheas the Maſſilian, the fulneſs of the Moon 
gives the Flow, the Wane the Ebb. Plato, when the Sea 
& lifted up to a great height, there is a certain elevation 
of the Sea, which is thus cauſed by Oriftices or Mauths 
of the Sea, there is a owigg, and after that a reflux or 
ebbing, and by this means the Seas ſwell and are toſſed 
with Waves. Times, that thoſe Rivers which fall 
from the Mountains of the Celtic Gaul, the Atlantic pro- 
duceth a Tide. For upon their entring upon that Sea 
they violently preſs upon it, and fo cauſe the flow, but 
they diſimboguing themſelves there is a ccffation of the 
impetnouſneſs, by which means the ebb is produced ; 
Seleucus the Mathematician, he attributes a motion to the 
Earth, and thus he pronounceth, that the Moon in it's 
Circumlation meets and repels the Earth in its motion ; 
between theſe rwo, the Earth and the Moon, there is a 
vehement wind raiſed and intercepted, which ruſhes 
upon the Azlantic Ocean gives us a probable argument 
that it is the cauſe, the Sea ts troubled and moved. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Area, or a Circle about the Star, 


THE Area or this Circle, a thick and dark Air in- 
tervening between the Moon or any other Star 

and our Eye, by which means our fight is dilated and re- 
frated, the Rays of the Moon or Star being incident 
upon the outward circumference of the Orb of that Star, 
there preſently ſeems a Circle to appear, and this Circle 
thus appearing is called the as, and there is conſtantly 
ſuch a Circle ſeen by us when ſuch a denſity of Gght 


happens, 
LIBER 
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LIBER WI. 


Aving taken a ſurvey of the general parts of the 
World, I will take a view of the particular Mem- 
b :rs of it. * 


CHAP. L 
Of the Overflowing of Nilus. 


Hales corjeftures that the Erzeſian or Anniverſary 
Northern Winds blowing ſtrongly againſt /Ezype 

dues heighten the ſwellings of N:lus, the. mouth of chat 
River being obſtructed by the force of the Sea ruſhing 
into it. Euthemenes the Maſſilian concludes, that Nitns 
being a River naturally ſweet, is filled by the Ocean 
and that Sea which is outward from it. | Anaxagoras, 
the Snow in Ethiopia which is froze in Winter is melted 
in Summer, and this makes the Inundation. Democritws, 
the Snows which are in the Northern Climares when thE 
Sun enters the Summer Solſtice are diflolved and diffuſed, 
from thoſe Vapours Clouds are compacted, and theſe 
are forcibly driven by the Eteſian Winds into the Southern! 
parts and into Zgypr, from whence violent ſhowers are 
poured, and by this means the Fens of Aeypr are filled 
with Water, and the River N:/us hath its Inundation. 
Herodotus the Hiſtorian, that the Waters of Nilus re- 
ceive from their Fountain an equal portion of Water in 
Winter as in Summer ; but in Winter the water appears 
lefs, becauſe the Sun making its approach nearer to A- 
gypt, draws up the Rivers of that Country into Exha- 
lations. Ephorus the Hiltoriographer, that in Summer 


all /Egypr ſeems to be melted and ſweats it ſelf into water, 
to 
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to which the thin and ſandy Soils of Arabia and Lybia 
contribute. Eudoxus relates that the AZpyptian Prieſts 
affirms that when it is Summer to us who dwell under 
the Northern, it is Winter with them that inhabit un- 
der the Southern Tropic, by this means there 13 a vattords 
comtrariety and oppoſition of the ſeaſons in the year,whicfi 
cauſes ſuch ſhowers to fall, that makes the waters to over- 
flow the Banks of Nilus, and diffuſe it ſelf throughout 
all £gypr, 


——_— _—C—————— 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Sent. 


f por firſt pronounced that the Soul is that being 
; which ts in a perpetual motion, and that that mo- 
tion proceeds from its ſelf. Pythagoras, "tis a number 
moving its ſelf ; he takes a number to .be the ſame thing 
with a mind. Plato, that it is an intelletual Subſtance 
moving it ſelf, and that motion is in a numerical har- 
mony. Ariſtotle, that it is the farſt and chiefeſt perfeQi- 
on of a natural organical Body, which is enlivened by 
its own Vertue and Power, and this perfetion mult be 
underſtood by the fame thing with Energy or Opera 
tion. Dicearch, that ic is the harmony of the four 
Elements. Aſclipiades the Phyſician, that it is the con- 
Current exercitation of the Senſes, 
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CHAP. IIL 


Whether the Soul be a Body, and what is the Nature axd 
Eſſence of it. 


LL thoſe that are nominated by me do affirm, 
That the Soul ir ſelf is incorporeal, and by its 
OW: nature is in a perpetual Motion, and in its own Ef: 
ſcnce is an intellipent ſubſtance, and rerains in it ſelf a 
power for natural and organical Actions, and enjoys a 
life which is its perfeFicng the Followers of 4nax- 
azoras, they conclude, that it is of an airy Specics 
and a Body. Democritws, that it is a Bady, for it is 2 
fiery Compoſition of thoſe things which are only per- 
ceptible by reaſon, and is of an inflaming Faculty. 
Epicuras, that it is conſtitured of four Qualities of a 
fiery Quality, of an aerjal Qualicy, a Pneumatrical, and 
of a fourth Quality which hath no name, bur it con- 
tains the Vertue of the Sence, Heraclitus, that the Soul 
of the World is the exhalation which proceeds from the 
moilt parts of ir, but the Soul of Animals ariſeth franmy 
Exhalations that are gxteriour, and from thoſe that are 
within theth and are Homogeneors to them. 


= a 


— 


CHAP. Iv. 
Of the parts of the Sorll, 


Þ= and Pythagoras acgording to the former Dif- 
courſe, the Soul diſtributes ir ſelf into two parts, 
the rational and irrational, by a more accurate and ftri& 
account the Soul is brang1'd into three parts, they divide 
the unreaſonable part-into the concupiſcible and the ire- 


fcible. The Stoics fay the Soul is conſtituted of eight 
parts, 
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parts, five of which are the ſenſes, Hearing, Seeing, 
Taſting, Touching, Smelling, the fixth is the faculty of 
Speaking, the ſeventh of Generating, the eighth of 
Commanding : 'This is the principal of all by which all 
the other are guided and ordered in their proper Organs 
as we fee the eight Arms of a Polypus aptly diſpoſed ; 
Democritus and Epicurus divide the Soul into two parts, the 
one rational which hath irs reſidence in the Breaſt, the 
other irrational which is diffuſed through the whole 
ſtructure of the Body. Democritus, that the qualicy of the 
Soul is communicated to every thing, yea to the dead 
Corpſes, for they are partakers of hear and ſome ſence, 
the moſt of both which is<xpired out of them. 


CHAP. V. 


What is the principal part of the Soul and in what part of the 
Budy zt reſides. 


Px and Democritus places its Reſidence in the whole 
head. Seraro, in that part of the forchead where 
the Eye-brows are ſeperared. Eraſiſtratus in the Menix 
or the Membrane which involves the Brain. Herophilus, 
in that Sinus of the Brain which is the Baſis of it. Par- 
menides, in the Breaſt ; which Opinion is embraced by 
Epicurus. The Stoics are generally of this Op' nion, that 
the ſeat of the Soul is throughout the heart, or in thoſe 
fpirations which are about ir. Dzogenes in the arterial 
Ventricle of the Heart which is Animal or hath the fa- 
culty of Breathing. Empedocles, in the maſs of the Blood ; 

there are, that fay it is in the neck of the heart, others i in 
the Pericardium, others in the Meariff. Certain of the Nes- 
terics, that the ſeat of the Soul is extended from the 
Head ro the Diaphragme. Pythagoras, the Animal part 
of the Soul reſides in the Heart, the Intelletual i in the 
Head, CHAP, 


_ Pu Ai 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Motion of the Soul. 


Lato, that the Soul is in perpetual motion but that 
morion 1s not local, in that reſpect it is immovable. 
Ariſtotle, that the Soul is not, naturally moved, bur irs 


motion is accidental, the reſemblance of which is the ſha- 
dows of Bodies. 


— 


CHAP. VII 


Of the Souls Immortality. 


Lato and Pythazoras, the Soul is immortal when ic 
departs out of the Body, ir retreats to the Soul of 

the World, which is a Being of the ſame Nature with it, 
The Stoics when the ſouls leave the bodies, they are car- 
ried to divers places, the ſouls of the unlearned and igno- 
rant they deſcend to the Coagmentation of earthly things, 
but the learned and vigorous fly to the Element of Fire. 
Epicurus and Democritus, the Soul is mortal and it periſh- 
eth with the Body. Plato and Pythagoras, that part of 
the Soul of Man which is rational is eternal, for though 
it be not God, yet it isthe produCt of an Eternal Deity, 


but that part of the Soul which is diveſted of Reaſon 
dies. 


P CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Sences aud of thoſe things which are the objeR of the 


Sences.. 


'HE Stoics give this definition of Sence, *cis that 

which the ſenſitive Organ apprehends, there are 
ſeveral ways of Expreſſing what Sence is, it is either an 
Habir, a Faculty, an Operation or an Imagination, 
for what is comprehenſive of all thoſe is effeed by the 
ſenſitive Organs,which Imagination is the eighth principal 
ring from whence the reſt are derived ; theſe ſenſesare in- 
reiligent Spirirs by which the commanding part fixes its 
Othce in the Organs. Epcurus, I hat Sence is a Faculty, 
and that which is perceived by the ſence is the product of 
ir, ſo that fence hath a double acceptation ; ſence which is 
theFaculty and the thing received by the fence is the effe&. 
Plato, That Sence is thar Commerce which the Soul 
and Bcdy have with thoſe things which are Exterior to 
them, the power of which is from the Soul z the organ 
by which is from the Body ; but both of them are 
actuared by thoſe things which are tranſmitted from 
Exterior Objects. Leucippus and Democritus that Sence 
and Intelligence ariſe from external ſpecies, ſo neither 
of rhem can operate without the affiſtance of an Image 
falling upon them. 


| —— 


CHAP. LX. 
I bether what appears to our Senſes and Imaginations be true 
or not. 


HE Stoics, what the Sences repreſent are true, 


what the Imagination is partly talſe, partly true. 
Epicurts, 


"1 


"at _— 
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Epicurus, every thing which either the ſence or fancy 
repreſents to us is true, but thoſe things that fall under 
the account of Opiniqn, ſome of them are true, ſome 
falſe : Sence gives us only a falſe repreſentation of thoſe 
things which are the obje& of our Underſtanding, but 
the Fancy gives a double Error both of things which are 
ſenſitive and intellectual, Epicurus* and Heraclides, that 
the ſenſes are formed by the juſt accommodation of the 
pores to every part : Every thing that is perceived by 
the ſence being congruouſly adapted to its proper 
Organ. 


CHAPF.:X. 


How many Sences are there, 


H E Steics, that there are hve Sences properly (6 
& called, Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Taſting and 
Touching. Ariſtotle indeed doth not add the fixth 
ſence, but he aſſigns a common ſence which is the judge 
of all compounded ſpecies, into this each ſence caſts its 
proper repreſentation, in which is diſcovered a tranſition 
of. one thing into another, like as we ſee in Figure and 
Motion, where there is a change of one into ancther 3 
Democritus, that there are more ſpecies of {ences which 
appertain to Beings deſtitute of reaſon, to the Gods and 
to wiſe Men. ; 


P 2 CHAP; 
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CHAP. XI. 


How the Aftions of the Sences, the Conceptions of our Mindy 
and the abit of our Reaſon are formed. | 


HE Srtoics affirm, that every Man as ſoon as he is 

born enjoys a Soul which is his principal and 
commanding part, which ſoul is in him like a ſheet of 
Writing-Paper, to which he commits all his Notions, 
the firſt manner of his inſcribing is by denoting thoſe 
Notions which flow from the ſences, as thoſe perſons 
who have had the perception ; ſuppoſe it be of a thing 
that is white, when the preſent ſence of it is vaniſhed, 
there is yet retained the remembrance, when many me- 
morative Notions of the fame f{imilitude do concur, then 
they are ſaid to have an experience ; for the uſe of things 
nothing elſe but the abundance of Notions that are of 
the ſame form met together, ſome of theſe Notions are 
naturally 'begotten according to the aforeſaid manner 
without the aſſiſtance of Art, the other are produced 
by diſcipline, learning and induſtry ; theſe only are cal- 
led perceptions of things, the other are prznotions ; but 
reaſon which gives' us the denomination of Rational is 
compleated by prznotion, that is by the firſt Septenary, 
the conception of the Mind is the Viſion that the intel- 
ligence with a rational Animal hath received, when that 
Viſion falls upon the rational Soul, then it is called the 
Conception of the Mind, for it ' hath derived its name 
from the Mind, r-upa v9 + v3y, therefore theſe Vi. 
ſions are not to be found in any other Animals, they 
only are appropriated to Gods, and to us Men, if theſe 
we conſider generally they are Phantaſms, if ſpecifically 
they are Notions as Pence or a Sratere, if you conſider 
them according to their own value, they receive ſuch a 
denomination, but it you give them as a price for a 
Naval 


Cs — 
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Naval Voyage, they are not called Pence, &c. but your 
fraught. 


ah. 


- 


CHAP. XII. 


Hhat #% the difference between Imagination, or that which 
doth imagin, which may be imagined, or which is ſpurious 


and idle Imagination. 
Foe affirms, theſe four are different one from 
another, an imagination is that paſſion raiſed in 
the Soul which diſcovers its ſelf, and that which was the 
efficient of it, for after the Eye hath looked upon a 
thing that is white, the ſight of which produceth in the 
mind a certain: impreſſion, and this gives us reaſon to 
conclude that the obje&t of this impreſſion is white, 
which affecterh us, as Touching and Smelling do, and 
this Phantaſie is denominated from g@s, which denotes 
light ; for.as light diſcovers it. ſelf and all other things 
which it illuminates, ſo this imagination diſcovers its ſelf 
and that which is the cauſe of it : That which doth-imagin 
is the efficient cauſe of imagination, as any thing that 
is white, or any thing that is cold, or. every.thing which 
may make an imprefſion 'upon the Imagination ; that 
which may be imagined is a vain impulſe upon the 
mind of Man, but it proceeds trom nothing which doth 
really make an impreſſion upon ir, and this is experienced 
in thoſe that whirl about their idle hands and fight with 
ſhadows, to the imagination there is always ſome real 
thing preſented which is the efficient of it z but to that 
which may imagin nothing real is rendred to- it, the ſpu- 
rious Imaginition is that which tranſports us by a meer 
fanciful and vain attraction, this is to be ſeen in melan- 
choly and diſtrafted Perſons ; of this ſort was Oreſtes in 


the Tragedy pronouncing theſe words, | 
T3 Mother 
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Mother, theſe Maids with horror me affright, 
Kick them T pray from my aſtoniſh'd fight ; 

... They're ſmear'd with blood and cruel Dragon. like 
Shiping about with deadly fury ſtrike. 


Theſe rave as frantic Perſons, they ſee nothing, and yet 
imagine they ſee ; thence Elera thus returns to him; 


O wretched Man ſecurely ſleep in bed 
Nothing thou ſee it thy fancy's vainly led. 


Aſter the ſame manner in Homer. 


” _ . 


CHAP. XII. 


Of our Sizht, and by what means we ſee. 


——— 


of little Images into the viſive Organ cauſed the 
{1ghit ; others, that ſome rays inſiſting on the objedt 
having flown from the Eye and returning to the Eye 
again cauſe the Viſion.” - Empedecles, That- Images mix- 
ing with the rays of the Eye, theſe he ſtiles the rays of 
compounded Images. Hypparchus, T hat the viſual rays ex- 
tended from both the Eyes to the ſuperfices of Bodies, 
give tothe ſight the apprehenſion of thoſe ſame Bodies, 
after the ſame manner the hand touching the 'extremity 
of Bodies: gives the {ence of Feeling. Plato, That the 
fight is the ſplendor of united rays, there is a light which 
.at ſome diſtance from the Eyes upon :a' congruous Air, 
and there is a light whirled up and down, ' which is emit- 
xed from Bodies, eafily ſcatter and remove the interme- 
diate Air, being coextended ro the fiery viſual ſight, 
gives the ſence of Seeing ; and this is Plats's Corradiancy 
pF united ſplendor of Rays. 


| þ pa” and Epiourus ſuppoſeth that the inſinuation 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of thoſe Images which are preſented to our Eyes in Looking- 
Glaſſes. 


Here are ſome Efluvias, which meeting together, 
and in{ilting upon the ſuperfices of the Glaſs, theſe 
are perfected by that fiery quality which the Glaſs 
omits, which carries about the propoſed Air. Democrats 
and Epicurts, that the ſpecular appearances arethus form- 
ed, ſome ſubſiſting Images are flowing from our Eyes, 
theſe fall upon the Glaſs, and there finding a refiſtance 
rcbound to the Eye: The Followers of Pythageras by the 
refraction of the {ight, for our ſight being extended to 
the Glaſs as upon Braſs, and being twiſted with thar 
which is. fine and that which is condenſed, and walking 
upon. it cauſcth a return of it ſelf upon it elf, the fame 
appears in the hand which ſtretched out and yer laid 
up>n the ſhoulder, any one may apply theſe inſtances ro 
explain the manner of Seeing. 


| —— _—— 
—_—_—— 
em 


CHAP. XV. 


Whether Darkneſs can be viſible to us. 


HE. Stoics, That Darkneſs is ſeen by us, for our 

"of our Eyes there iflues our fome liyht which 
covers it, yet our Eyes do not impoſe upon ws, 'or they 
really perceive there is Darkr.cfs, Chr)/ uo, That we 
ſee Darkneſs by the ſtriking of th e interredinre Air, for 
the: viſual Spirits which proceed from the p:incipal part 
of the Soul, and reach to tte Ball of the Eye, pierce 
the Air, and after they have made thoſe ſtrol:cs upon the 
Air, they conically extend themſelves where the Air is. 
FP & Homogenzon:, 
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Homogeneous, far from the Eyes thoſe Rays are powred 
forth which are neither black nor cloudy, upon this ac- 
count darkneſs is viſible to us. | 


hw... Ah 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Hearing. 


| "Ya graft That Hearing is formed by the infidency 
of the Air upon the Cochlea, which its ſaid hangs 
with the Ear as a Bell, and is beat upon by the Air. 
Aclmeon, the vacuity that is within the Ear makes us to 
have the ſence of Hearing, the Air forcing a Vacuum 
gives the ſound, every inanity affords a Ringing. Diogenes, 
the Air which isin the Head being ſtruck upon by the 
Voice gives the Hearing. Plato and his Followers, the 
Air which exiſts in the Head. being ſtruck upon, is 
refleed to the principle part of the Soul, and this cauſeth 
the ſence of Hearing. | Mans 7; 6 


— 


CHAP. XVII 
Of Smellng. 


Ag the principal part of the Soul reſiding 
in the Brain, drawing to it ſelf Odours by perſpi- 
ration. Empedecles, That Scents inſert themſelves into 
the. breathing of the Lungs, for when there is a great 
difhculry in breathing, Odours are not perceived | by 
reaſon of the ſharpneſs of Humours, and this we expe- 
zRnce in thoſe who have the defluſtion of Rheum. 
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CH AP. XVIII. 
Of Taſte. 


Lcemeon, That a moiſt warmth in the Tongue joyn- 

ed with the falrneſs of ir, gives the difference of 
Taſte, by the ſoftneſs and ſpungineſs of the Tongue, 
the Veins of the Body are joyned to it, Taſtes are diffu- 
{ed through the Tongue, for they are attradted to thar 
Sence and to the commanding part of the Soul as from 


a Sponge. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Vaice. 


I YLato thus defines a Voice, That it 18 a Breath drawn 

* by the Mind from the Mouth, and being ſmitten 
by the Air is through the Ear, Brain and Blood tranſ- 
mitted to the Soul, which voice is abuſvely attributed to 
irrational and inanimate Beings, ” thus” we improperly 
| call the neighing of Horſes, the creaking of Doors or 
any other ſound the name of Voices, bur properly a 
Voice is an articulate ſound which illuſtrates the Under- 
ſtanding of Man. Epicurus, that it is an efflux emitted 
from things that are vocal, that gives ſounds or great 
noiſes, theſe are broken into thoſe Fragments which are 
after the ſame configuration ; the like Figures are round 
Figures with round, and theſe falling upon'the Ears prod. 
duce the ſence of Speaking, this is ſeen in leaking Veſſels 
and 'in Fullers that Fan or Blow their Cloths. Democritus, 
Thar the Air is broken upon Bodies of the like” configu- 
ration, -and: thoſe that are ſimilar with thoſe that are of 
the ſame ſhape as round with round, -and theſe are rowled 


up 
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up and down with the Fragments of the Voices, as *tis 
proverbially ſaid, One Daw fits with another, like to like 
as we ſee upon Shooes, Stones, like to one another, are 
found in the ſame place, in one place the long-ſhap'd, 
in another the round are ſeen, as in Steves, thoſe that are 
of the ſame form they meet together, but ' thoſe that are 
different are divided as Pulſe and Beans, falling from 
the ſame Sieve, are ſeperated one from another, to this it 
may be objeed ; how can-ſome Fragments of Air fill a 
Theatre in which there is an infinite Corapany of Perſons, 
ro this the Szozcs return, that the Air is not compoſed of 
ſmall Fragments, but is a continued Body and no where 
admits a Vacuum,but being ſtruck with ſome Wind in right 
Circles, and in thoſe waves it is infinitely” ' moved 
until it fill that Air which it inveſts, as we fee in a Fiſh- 
Pool which ſmire by a gliding Stone caſt upon it, yet the 
Air is moved Spherically, the Water Orbicularly. Anaxa- 
goras, a Voice is then formed, when upon a folid Air 
the Breath is incident, which being repercuſled, is carri- 
ed to the Ears, after the ſame manner the Eccho is pro- 


duced. 


CHAP. XX. 


Whether the Voice i incorporeal. What u it that gives 
66: ' the Eccho. . 


CEE 


Voice , bur that Figure which encompaſſeth 
the Air and its ſuperfices, having received a ſtroke, 
gives the Voice, the ſuperfices it ſelf is incorporeal, 
though with 'the Body it is moved, as we perceive in a 
ſtaff that is bended, the matter only admits of an infle- 
Etion when the ſuperfices doth not : According to the 


Szoice, a Voice is Corporeal z Every thing that is an 
7 x” = Agent 


Pins: Plato, Ariſtotle, not the Air makes the 
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Agent or operates is a Body , a Voice As and Operates, 
for we hear it and are fenſible of it ; for it falls and makes 
an Impreſſion on the Ear, as a Seal of a Ring gives its ſi- 
militude upon the Wax, every thing that Creates a de- 
light or moleſtation, harmonious Muſic afte&ts with de- 
light, but diſcord is tireſom and every thing that is moved 
is a body ; for it having its illapſt upon ſmooth places, *is 
refracted as when \ Ball is caſt againſt aWall it rebounds, 
a voice ſpoken in the Zgyptian Pyramids is {v broken, that 
it gives three or four Ecchoes. 


CHAP. XXL. 


Py what means the Soul # ſenſible,- and what uu the principdl 
and commanding part of it. | 


ag "ET S:oics the higheſt part of the Soul is the com- 
manding part of it, this is the cauſe of Sence, Ap- 
prehenſions, Conſents and Deſires, and this we cali the 
rational part, from this Principal and Commander there 
are produced ſeven parts of the Soul, which are convey- 
ed to the Body, and thoſe ſeven parts are inheriting in 
the Body, as the ſeven Arms in a Pohprs,, of thele ſeven 
parts hve are affigned to the Sencer, Seeing, Hearing, 
Smelling, Taſting, Touching ; Sight is a Spirit whica 
is extended from the commanding part to the Eyes: 
Hearing is that Spiric which from the principal reacherh 
to the Ears : Smelling a Spirit drawn from the principal 
to the fineſt part of the Noſtrils: Taſting a Spirit exten- 
ded from the principal ro the Tongue : Touching is a 
Spirit which from the Principle is drawn to the extremity 
of thoſe Bodies which are obnoxious to a ſenſible Touch, 
of the reſt the one called the Spermatical, is a &pirir 
which reacheth from the Principle to the generating Vel- 
lels: The other which is the Vocal, ang termed the 
hl | | ; Voice, 
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Voice, is a Spirit extended from the Principle to the 
Throat, and thoſe other proper Organs of foeaking, and 
this principal part hath that place in our Spherical Head 
as God hath in the World. 


nn —— 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Reſpiration or Breathing. 


| pry the firſt Breath the firſt Animal drew wag 
when the moiſture in Iofants was ſeparated, and by 
that means an entrarice was given to the External Air in- 
to the gaping Veſſels, the moiſture ina them being e- 
vacuated, after this the natural heat in a violent force, 
preſſing upon the external Air for a paſlage, begets an 
expiration, but this heat returning to the inward parts, 
and the Air giving way to it caufeth a Reſpiration, the 
Reſpiration thus obtained when the Blood is ſpread 
through the Face it breaks the Air ; by the affluence of 
Humours in the Noſtrils, thus in its receſs it cauſeth Ex- 
piration, but the Air being again forced into thoſe places 
which are emptied of Blood, it cauſeth a Reſpiration, 
to evince which Afepiades propoſeth the inſtance of an 
Hour-Glaſs, which gives the account of time by the run- 
et the Tunnel by which Water is pour- 
ed laſs, repreſent the Lungs, then the cauſe 
of Reſpiration is the fineneſs of the inward parts of 
the Breaſt, for thither the outward Air which is more 
groſs haſtens, but the' Air is forced backward, the Breaſt 
not being capable either to receive or warit it, but there 
being always ſome of the more tenuious parts of the 
Air left, fo that all of it is not exploded to that which 
there remains, the more ponderous ' external Air with 
equal violence is forced, and this he compares to Cup- 


ping Glaſſes , all ſpontaneous breathings are formed by 
| the 
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4he contraQting of the ſmaller pores of the Lungs and to 
the Neck, for theſe are at our command, Herophilus at- 
tributes to thoſe Bodies which are in the Nerves, Arte- 
ries and Muſcles a moving faculty, and the Lungs are 
affeRed with a natural deſire of enlarging and contra- 
ing themſelves, further, there is another operation of 
the Lungs by attraction of the outward Air, which is 
drawn in by the abundance of the external Air, next to 
this there is a ſecond natural appetite of the Lungs, the 
Breaſt pouring upon it ſelf rhat Breath, and beiog filled, 
is no longer able to make an attraction, throws the ſu- 
perfluity of it upon 'the Lungs, the parts of the Body 
mutually concurring to this Function , by the alternate 
participation of fulneſs and emptineſs, ſo that to Lungs 
pertain four Motions, Firſt, When the Lungs receive the 
outward Air : Secondly, The outward Air thus entertain- 
ed is tranſmitted to the Breaft : Thirdly, When the Lungs 
again receive that Air which they imparted to the Breaſt : 
Fourthly, When this Air thus received from the Breaſt, 
they throw it outwards ; another when the Breaſt diſchar- 
gerh it ſelf of ir upon the Lungs ; two ContraCtions, firlt 
when the Breaſt draws into it ſelf the Air , the ſecond 
when it expels this which was inſinuated into ir, the Breaſt 
admits only of theſe two motions of dilatation, when it 
draws from the Lungs the Breath, the other of Contra- 
(tion when it returns what it did receive. 


CH AP. XXIV. 


Of the Paſſions of the Body, and whether the Soul hath a Sym- 
pathetical Condolency with it. 


H E Sztoics ſay, That all the Paſſions are ſeated in 

thoſe parts of the Body which are affeCted,the Sen- 

{s have their refidence in the commanding part of the 
Soul, 
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Soul. Epicirus, all the Paſſions and all the Senſes are in 
thoſe parts which are affeCted, but the commanding part 
is ſubject to no Paſſion; Strato, That all the Paſſions 
and Senſes of the Soul are in the rational or commanding 
part of it; and are not fixed in thofe places which are 
afte&ed,for in the Soul it ſelf Patience takes its reſidence, 
and this is apparent, in terrible and dolorous, as alſo in 
tzmorous and valiant Accidents. 


NN ——— 


LIBER V. 
CHAP. L 


Of Divination. 


YLATO and the Stozcs they introduce Divination as 
an Enthuſiaſtical fury, ard the Soul ir ſelf being of 
a Divine Conſtitution, and this Prophetic faculty is a 
Celeſtial rage or an illapſe of rhe Divine knowledg in- 
to Men, or by ſome Prophetic Faculties into thoſe two 
parts they diſtributed the Art of Divination. Zenophanes 
and Epicurus utterly refuſe any ſuch art of foretelling fu- 
ture contingencies. Pythagoras rejes. all manner of Di- 
vination which is by Sacrifices. Ariſtotle and Diſcearchas 
admit only theſe two kinds of it, a fury by a Divine in- 
ſptration, or by Dreams, they deny the Immortality of 
the Soul, yet they affirm that the mind of Maa hath a 
participation of ſomething that iz Divine. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


WWhence Dreams do ariſe. 


WAN Emecritns, that Drerms are formed by the 1Ilipfe of 

adventitious repreſentations. Strato, the irratio» 
nal part of the Soul in Sleep becoming more ſenſible, is 
moved by the rational part of ir. Heropbilus, that Dreams 
which are cauſed by Divine Inſtinct have a neceſſary cauſe, 
but Dreams which have their Origen from a natural cauſe 
ariſe from the Souls forming within it ſelf the Images of 
thoſe things which are convenient for them, and will hap- 
pen to *em ; thoſe Dreams which are of a Conſtitution 
mixt of both theſe have their Origen from the fortuitous 
appulſe of Images, as when we ſee thoſe things which 
pleaſe us,thus ir happens mary times to thoſe perſons wha 
in their ſleep imagin they embrace their Miſtrefles, 


— A 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Nature of Generative Seed. 


Riſtotle, That Sperm is that thing which contains iri 
A ir ſelf a power of moving, whereby "is inabled ro 
produce a Being like unto that from whence it was emits 
ted. Pythazoras, T hat Seed is the ſediment of that which 
nouriſheth us, the froth of the pureſt Blood, of the ſame 
nature 1s the Blood and Marrow of our Bodies. A/cm.esn, 
It is part of the Brain. Plato, It is the deflux of the ſpi- 
nal Mzrrow. Epicurus, "That it is a fragment torn from 
the Body and Soul. Democritus, That Sperm proceeds 
from all the parts of the Body, and chiefly from the prin- 
Cipal parts of Bodies (viz) the Carneous Fibres and 
Bones, 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Whether the Sperm be a Body. 


Auſippus and Jeno, "Tis a Body, and it is a fragment 
of the Soul. Pythagoras, Plato and Ariſtotle, that 
the 5permatic faculty is Incorporeal as the Mind is which 


moves the Body, bur the eftuſed Matter is Corporeal. 


QC 


CHAP. V. 


Whether amen do give 4 Spermatic emiſſion as Men 49. 


Lihagoras, Epicurts, Democritus, That Women have 

a Seminal Projection, their Spermatic Veſſels are 
inverted, and it is uſe that makes 'em have a Venereal Ap- 
petite. Ar:/totle and Plato, "That they emit a material moi- 
ſture, as Sweat we ſee produced by Exerciſe and Labour, 
but that moiſture has no Spermatic Power. Hzppo, that 
Women have a Seminal Emiffion, but not after the mode 
of Men, for it contributes nothing to Generation, it runs 
out of the Matrix, and therefore ſome Women without 
Coition, eſpecially Widows, give the ſeed, there are 
that afſert from Men the Bones, from Women the Fleſh 


proceeds. 


CHAP. VI. 


How % it that Conceptions are made. 


Proceeding Purgation extending the Matrix, the 
Menſtruaces attracting from the whole Bulk the 


pureit part of Blood, and this is likewiſe 1a the Genital 
Seed 


Re... AD EEO 
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Seed of Man, this is the Conception ; on the contrary 
there is a failure by the impurity and flatuouſneſs of the 


Womb, by the Pafſions of Fear and Grief, by the weak- 
neſs of Women and the decay of ſtrength in Men: 


mn — 


Vn rn” 


CHAP. VII 


After what manner Males and Females are Generated. 


Mpedecles, "That Heat and Cold give the difference 

in the Generation of Males and Females : Hence is 
it that Hiſtories acquaint us that the firſt Men had their 
Original in the Eaſtern and Southern parts of the World. 
Parmenides is of opinion perteCtly contrariant, he affirms 
that Men firſt ſprouted our of the Northern Earth, tor 
their Bodies are more bujky,Women our of the Southern, 
for theirs are more rare- and fine. Hipponex, the more 
compatted and ftrong ſperm, the more fluid and weak 
diſcriminare the Sexes. Anaxagoras and Parmenides, that 
the Seed of the Man being caſt from his right {ide into 
the right fide of the Womb, or from the left fide of the 
Man into the left fide of the Womb, then there is the 
Generation of the Male , of Females when there is an 
alreration in the courſe of Nature. Leophanes whom 
Ariſtotle makes mention of affigns the Generation of Men 
to the right Teſticles, of Women to the lefr. Lauſcippur, 
he gives the reaſon of it ro the alteration or diverlity of 
parts, according to their prevalency, the Man hath a 
Yard, the Female the Matrix, as to any other reaſon he 
is filent, Democritus, The Male and Female parts are 
common to both ; the Generation 1s according to the 
powerful influence of either of them. Hippenax, if the 
ſpermarical facully be more efieQtual, the Male, if the 
Nutritive Aliment the Female is Generated. 


Q CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


By what means it is that Monſtrous Births are effefed. 


rom the abundance or defe& of Matter, or that 


EF: edecles, That Monſters receive their Origination 
it i; divided into parts which are ſuperabundanr, or elſe 


there is an error by a-lapſe into an improper receptacle, 


and thus he preſumes he hath given all the cauſes of 
Monſtrous: Conceptions. Serato, that it comes from the 
Addition, Subſtraftion, Tranſpolition of the Seed, or 
the Diſtenſion or Inflamation of the Matrix. 


4 a —— _ Y <_—_Jw__@_—_ 


CHAP. IX. 


' Hew comes it to paſi that a Womans too frequent Converſation 
with a Man hinders Conception. 


Focles the Phyſician, that no Genital ſperm is pro- 
D jeRed, or it there be in- a leſs quantity than Na- 
ture xequires, or that there is no prolific faculty in it, or 
by reaſon that there is a deficiency of a due proportion 
of that cold Moiſture and Drineſs ; or that there is a Re- 
ſolution of the Generative parts; the Szoics attribute ſte- 
rility to the obliquiry of the Yard, by which means it is 
not able to <jaculate ſperm in a due manner, or from the 
unproportionable magnitude of the - parts, the Matrix 
being ſo contracted as not in a capacity to receive. Era- 
Siſtratus affigns it to the Wombs being more callous: or 
mors carneous, thiner or ſmaller than nature does re- 
quire, 


CHAP. 


CE 
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CH AP: X. 
Ihence 13 it that one Birth gives two or three Children. 


Mpedecles affirms, hat the ſuperabundance of Sperm, 

; and the Diviſion of it cauſes che bringing forth of 
two or three Infants. Ajclepiades, it is performed from the 
excellent qualicy of the Sperm, after the manner thar from 
the Root of one Barley Corn two or three (ta'ks do grow : 
Sperm that is of this quality, is the moſt proliic. Eraſi- 
fratus, that Superfztations happen ro Women asto ir- 
rational Creatures, for it the Womb be well purged 
and very clean, then there will. be diyers Births. The 
Szoics, Ic ariſerh from the various receptacles that are in 
the Womb, when the Sced illapſes into the fult or fecond 
of them, then there are Conceptions upon Canceprion, 
and two or three Infants are born. 


CHAP; XL. 


Whence is it that Children reſemble their Parents and Pro- 
gentors. 


HE (imilicude of Children to their Parents pro- 
| ceeds from the vigorous: prevalency .of the Gene- 
rating Sperm ; the difſimilitude from the evaporation of 
the natural heat.. Parmenides,, whenthe: Sperm.is ejaculated 
from the' right fide of the Womb, there the Infant gives 
the reſemblance of the Father; if from rhe Hetr, *ris ftam- 
ped wich the fimilitude of: the Mother. The Searcy, Thar 
the whole Body and Soul give the: Sperm, and cheretore 
reſemblances ariſe tram thoſe CharaQers an& Images whith 
are of their own proper kind and nature, as a Painrer 
draws his Image ia Colours. familar to. that he-intends ro 

Q 2 _ Copy 
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Copy out 3 the Women they have a concurrent emiſſion 
of Seed, if the Feminine Seed have the predominancy, 
then the Child reſembles the Mother, if the Maſculine 


the Father. 


—_—_ ——__— _ —_— % . 


—————_— 


OI 


CHAP. XIL 


How comes it to paſs that Children have a preater Similitude 
with Strangers than with their Parents. 


HE greateſt part of Phyſicians affirms, that this 

happens caſually 8nd fortuirouſly, for when the 
Sperm of the Man and Woman are too much refrigera- 
ted, then Children carry a difſmilitude to their Parents. 
Empedicles, A Woman when ſhe Conceives, impreſſes a 
ſhape upon the Infant, for oft-times Women have been 
enamoured with Images and Statues, and the Children 
which were born of them gave their {1militudes. The 
Stoics, That the reſemblances flow from the ſimpathy and 
conſent of Minds, the inſertion of efluvias and rayes, 
not by thoſe Images or Pictures. 


_” _— Y 4 


CHAP. XIIL 
Fence ariſeth Barrenneſs in Women and Impotency in Men. 


HE Phyſicians maintain, that the Sterility in Wo» 

men ariſeth from the Womb, for if it -be after 

any ways thus afteCted, there will be a Barrennefs, if ir 
be more condenſed or more enlarged, or more callous, or 
more carneous, or if it be more languid, or there be an 
Atrophy or vicious diſtemper of Body ; or laſtly, if rhe 
Womb ſuffers an avulſion , or diſtorted Configuration. 
Diocles he holds , that the Sterility in Men ariſeth from 
| "> 2 
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ſome of theſe cauſes, either thar they cannot at all cja» 
culate any Sperm, or if they do, it is Jefs than nature doth 
require,or elſe there is no generative faculty in the Sperm, 
or the Genital Members are fhgging, or from the 25- 
liquiry of the Yard, it not being in a capacity to emit 
the Generating Sperm , or from the incongruous bigne 
of the Yard. The Stoics attribure the cauſe of Sterillity 
to the contrariant qualitics and difpoſitions of thoſe who 
lie with one another, but if it chance that theſe perſons 
are ſeparated, and there happen a ConjunRtion of thoſe 
who are of a ſuitable remperament, then there's 'a com- 
mixture according to Nature, and by this means an In- 
fant is formed. 


—_ 


—” 


CHAP. XIV. 
How comes it to paſi that Mules are Barren. 


Eemeon, That the Barrennefs of the Male Mules 
arifeth from the thinneſs of the Genital Sperm, 
that is, the Seed 3s too chil]; the Female Mules are 
barren, for they are not open to admita paſſage, and 
this he kimſelf avers, Empedecles, The Matrix of the 
Mules are fo ſmall , fo depreſfed, fo narrowed, fo in- 
vertedly growing to the Belly, that the Sperm cannor be 
regularly emitted, or if it could, there was no capacity 
to receive it. Diocles concurs in this opinion with him, for, 
faith he, that in our Anatomical difſeQion of Mules, we 
have ſeen that their Matrixes are of fuch configurations, 
and *tis poſſible that there may be the fame reaſon why 
ſame W omen are Barren, 


Q 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Mhethey the Infant in the Mothers Womb be an Animal. 


Lato, That the Embrio is an Animal for being contain- 
Þ &d in the Mathers Womb, Motion and Aliment are 
imparted to it. "The Stoics, 'ris not an Animal, but to be 
accounted part of the Mothers Belly, like as we ſee the 
Fruit of Trees, they art cſteemed part of the Trees, un- 
ril it be full ripe, then it falls and ceaſerh to belong to the 
Tree, and thus it is with the Embrio. Empedecles, that the 
Embrio is not an Animal, yer whilſt it remains in the 
Belly it breaths the fir Breath that it draws, as an Ani» 
mal is when the Infant is newly born, then the Child ha- 
ving its moiſture ſeparated, the extraneous Air making 
an entrance imo the empty places, a reſpiration is cauſed 
in the Infant,by the empty Veſſels receiving of it. Diogenss, 
that Infants are born inanimate, yet they have a natural 
hear, but-preſently when the Infant is caſt into the 
Air, it draws its natural heat into the Lungs, and fo be- 
comes an Animal. Herophilus acknowledgeth that Infants 
have a natural, but not an Animal motion, and that the 
Nerves are the cauſe of that motion, that then they be- 
come Animals when being firlt born, they ſuck in ſome- 
thing of the Air. | 


CHAP. XVI. 


How Embrios are nouriſhed, or the Infant in the Bell 
| receruss its Aliment. | 


| receive their aliment by the mouth, for we per- 
celve as ſoon azever the Infant is born,it applies its mouth 
bs 44% tab a. Ib ro 


| ——_ and Eprcurus, that the Embrios in the Womb 
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to the Breaſt ; in the Veſſels of Women our wnderſtan- 
ding concludes, there are little Dugs, and that the Em- 
brirs have {ma!l mouths by which they receive their nu- 
triment, the Seozcs by rhe Secundines and Navel they par- 
take of their aliment, and therefore Midwives inſtantly 
afrer their Birth bind them and open the Infants mourh 
that it may receive another fort of aliment ; Alcmem that 
they receive their nouriſhment frem every part of the 
Body ; as a Spunge ſucks in Water. 


CHAP. XVIL 
What part of the Body us firſt form:d in the Womb. 


"HP Szoics, that the whole Embrio is formed at the 

LK fame time. Ariſtotle, As the Keel of a Ship is firll 

made, ſo the firlt part that is formed is the Loins. Alc- 

main the Head for that is the commanding and the prin- 

cipal part of the Body, the Phyſicians, the Heart, in it 

are the Vejns and Arteries, ſome there are the great Toe 
is firſt formed, others affirm the Navel. 


i 4 


CHAP. XVIII 


WWhence us it that Tnfants, born m the Seventh Month 
are born alive. 


T,* Mredocles, That when the human race took fiſt its 
F Original from the Earth, the Sun was fo {hw in its 
moron, that then one day in its length was equal to cen 
Months, as now they are ; in procets g7 time one Day 
became as long as ſeven Months are, and there 1s rhe 
reaſon that thoſe Infants which are born at the end of 
ſeven Momhs or ten Months they are born alive ; rhe 


Q 4 Courſe 
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Courſe of Nature ſo diſpoſing that in one day or one 
night the Infant ſhould be born and increaſed ; Timeus 
faith not ren Months, but he ſuppoſes that nine ſuffices 
by reaſon that from the firſt conception there 1s the reten- 
tion of the Menſtryas, and ſo it may generally paſs for 
ſeven Months wher. really there are not ſeven, for they 
may know thar ſo many Months may bappen before a 
Woman be purged of her Menſtruas ; Polippus and Dvocles 
they acknowledge that the eighth Month gives a Viral 
Birth ro the Infant, though the life of it-is more faint 
and languid ; many therefore we ſee born in that Month 
die out of meer weakneſs, though we ſee many born in 
that Month arrive at the ſtare of Man, yet they affirm 
if Children be born in that Month they ought not to be 
preſerved ; Ariſtotle and Hippocrates that it the Woman 
continucs the Child in the Womb ſeven Months, if then 
the Child falls from her and be born alive, yet it ought 
not to be nouriſhed and ſuſtained, for the Navel be- 
ing very languid rendred the Birth of the Child very dif- 
ficult and troubleſom, it cauſeth an Atrophy in the In- 
fant ; but if the Infant continues nine Months in the 
Womb, and then breaking forth from the Woman ir is 
intire and perfe&t ; Polippus that an hundred eighty two 
Days and an half, do ſuffice for the bringing forth of a 
living Child ; that is in fix Months, in which ſpace of 
time the Sun moves from one Tropic to the other , and 
this is called ſeven Months, for the Days which are over- 
plus in the fixth are accounted to giye the ſeventh Month; 
thoſe Children which are born in the eight Month can- 
not live, for the Infant then falling from the Womb, the 
Navel which is the cauſe of nouriſhment being afteRed 
with pain is the reaſon that the Infant languiſh'd and 
have an Atrophy, the Mathematicians that eight Months 
are enemies to every Birth, ſeven are friends and kind to 
It, the Signs of the Zodiac are then enemies when they 
fall upon thoſe Stars which are Lords of Houſes, —_ 

Infant 
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Infant is then born will have a Life ſhort and unfortunate, 
thoſe Signs of the Zodiac which are Malevolent and in- 
Jurious to Generation are thoſe eight computed from one 
Sign till you come to the ſeventh after; ſuch are the Ram 
unſociable with Scorpio,the Bull wich Sagitarius,the Twins 
with the Goat, the Cancer with Aquarius, the Leo with 
Piſces, the Virgo with Aries, upon this reaſon thoſe In- 
fants that are born in the ſeventh or tenth Months are like 
tolive, but thoſe in the cighth Month will die. 


&. 
CHAP. ' XIX. 


Of the Generation of Animals, how Animals are begotten, and 
whether they are obnoxious to corruption. 


' Philoſophers who entertain this opinion that 
the World had an Original, do likewiſe aſſert that 
all Animals are generated and corrupted ; the followers 
bf Epricurus, who gives an Erernity to the World, affirm 
the Generation of Animals ariſeth from the various per- 
mutation of parts mutually among themſelves, for they 
are parts of the World with them z Anaxagoras and Emt- 
pides concur :; 

A different change gives various forms. 
Anaximander's opinion is that the firlt Animals were gene- 
rated but of moiſture, and they were incloſed in Barks, 
on which thorns grow, but in proceſs of time they be- 
came bigger this thorny bark with which they were 
coyered being broken they became more hardened, 
and they lived but for a very ſhort ſpace of 
time, Empedecles, That the firſt Generation of 
Animals and Plants was by no. means compleated, the 
parts were disjoyned for they would not admit of an uni 
on : The ſecond preparation for their being generated, 
when their parts were united and appeared in the form 
of a Spectre, the third preparation for generation was 

when 


* 
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when their parts mutually amongſt themſelves, gave a 
being: to one another; the fourth when the parts nor be-. 
ing affimulated one to another as though they conſiſted 
of Earth and Water, but theſe parts amongſt chemſelves 
frame were generated, as aliment, and that which is con- 
dens'd, others were generared as the form and beauty of 
Women operating a proriration by the motion of -the 
Spermatic Veſſels, in all ſorts of Animals are diſcrimina- 
red by their proper Temperament and Conſtitution, ſome 
are carried by a praper appetite and inclination to Wa- 
ter, fome to breath in the Air, until they partake of a 
more fiery quality, but thoſe that arc heavier no/ine to 
che Earth , but theſe Animals whoſe parts are of a 

p:!t, equal Temperament, their Breaſts reader then 


V ocal. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Fw many Species of Animalg there are, and whether all 5n;- 
mals have the Endowments of Sence and Rgafon. 


PT fire is a certain Treatiſe of Ariſtotle, in which 
Animals are diſtributed with four kinds, Terreſtrial, 
Aqueous, Foul and. Heavenly, and there are not only 
Animals Terreftrial, bur there are Animals' in thoſe Hea- 
venly Orbs, which are endowed with Reafon, and are 
Inrmortal. Democritus and Epiourus, that all Animals 
which have their reſidence in the Heavens are by them 
elteem'd Rational. Anaxagiras, that all Animals have 
only that reaſon which is Operative ; but not that which 
is Paſſive, which is juſtly ſtiled the Interpreter of the 
Mind, and is like the Mind ir ſelf. Plato, The Souls 
of all thoſe who are_ tiled ' Brutes they are Rational, 
but the evil Conſtitution of their Bodies, and becauſe 


they have a want of a diſcurlive faculry , they appear 
not 
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Not-ſo to be, this is manifeſted im Apes and Dogs, thele 
give an inarticulate, but not an articulate found. Dio- 
genes, "That this ſort of Animals are partakers of Intel- 
ligence and Air, but by reaſon of the groſneſs in ſome 
parts of them, and by the ſuperflugy of moiſture in 
others, they neither enjoy underftanding or ſence, bur 
they are afteted as Madmen are, the commanding ra- 


tional part 15, 


- Ee, 


CHAP. XXI. 


What time u required to ſhape the Parts of Animals mm 
| the Womb. | 


Mypedecles, The Joints of Men begin to be formed 
trom the 2 8th day, and their ſhape is compleated 
m the nineand fortieth. ſclepiades, That Male Embrios 
by reaſon of a greater natural hear have their parts be- 
n to be formed in the 26ih day : Many are ſooner, 
and they are compleated in all their parts on the 5 oth 
day, but the parts of the Females are articulated in two 
Months, but by the defect of heat are nor confurmated 
till rhe- fourth, but the Members of Brutes they are 
compleated at various times, according to the Commix- 
ture of the Elements of which they conliſt. 


CHAP. XXII 


Of what Elements each of the Members of us Men at 
compoſed. F 


Mpeaccles, the fleſhy parts of us are conſtituted by 
L_ 1 the contemperation of the four internal Elements in 
us, the Earth and Fire being mix'd «n a double propor- 
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tion make the Veins, but when it happens that the 
Nerves are refrigerated by the Air, then the Nails are 
made the Earth and Water, which are within the Body 
give the Bones, duly mixt together produce Sweat and 
Fears which flow from theſe Bodies of ours. 


CHAP. XXII 


Bhat ave the Canſes of Sleep and Death: 


Lemem, that Sleep is cauſed when the Blood re- 
treats to the concourſe of the Veins, but when 
the blood diffuſes it ſelf, then we awake, but when there 
is a total tetirement of the Blood, and a full refrigeration, 
then Men die. Empedocles, an immoderate cooling of 
the Blood cauſeth fleep, but a total remotion of heat 
from Blood cauſeth death. Diogenes, whenall the blood 
® {o diffuſed as that it kills all the Veins, and forces the 
Air contained in them to the Back and to the Belly, that 
33 below it, the Breaſt being thereby more heated, thence 
fleep ariſes, bur if every thing that is airy in the Breaſt 
forſakes the Veins then Death fucceeds. Plato and the 
Szoics, that ſeep ariſeth from the relaxation of the fenfi- 
tive Spirit, it not receiving ſuch a remifhon as Wind 
doth upon Earth, but fo that, that Spirit is carried about 
the inteſtine parts of the Eye-brows, in which the prin- 
cipal part has its refidence, then Death enfucs, there beiog 
a total remiſſian of the ſenſuive Spirit. 


CHAP. 


——_—— __ —_— 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
then and from whence the Perfedtion of a Man commentts: 


Eraclitus and the $toics, "That Men begin their com- 
pleatneſs when the ſecond Septinary of Years be- 
gins, about which time the ſeminal Serum is emitted ; 
Trees firſt begin their Perfefion when they give\ their 
Seeds, till then they are immature, imperfect arid un- 
fruitful, after the ſame manner a Man is wr, in 
che-ſecond Septinary of Years, and is capable of Leathing 
and Diſcipline. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Tt bether Sleep or Death appertains to the Soul or Body, 


Riſtotle's Opinion, that the Soul and Body both 
ſleepand die; and theſe proceed from that moi= 

tture, which is ſubjected inthe Breaft, and that Aliment 
which is in the Stomach, and aſcends to thoſe places 
which are about the Head; and this cools that hear 
which is in the heart : Death is the perfe&t Refrigeration 
of all heat in the Body, but death is only of the Body 
and not of the Soul, for the Soul is immortal. Anaxa- 
oras, Sleep makes the operations of the Body to ceaſe; 
tis a corporeal paſſion and afteAs not the Soul ; Death 
is the ſeperation of the Soul from the Body. Lucippw, 
that ſleep is only of the Body, which isthus cauſed, when 
the ſmaller particles immoderately evaporated from the 
natural heat, that makes Death ; but theſe afteRions of 
death and fleep are of the Body not of the Soul. Empeds- 
cles,that death is nothing elſe but ſeperation of thoſe fiery 
parts by which Man is compoſed, and according to this 
; ſentimens 
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ſentiment both Body and Soul die, but ſleep is only a 
{maller ſeperation of the fiery Qualities. 


_A————— 


CHAP. XXVI. 
How Plants have their Augment ation. 


Pe: and Empedecles, that Phants are Anima!'s and are 
informed with a Soul ; of rhis there are clear Ar- 
guments, for they have trembling and ſhaking and- their 
Branches are extended, when the Woodmen bend them 
they yield but in their return to their former ſtraitne(s 
and ſtrength to one another. Ariſtotle doth grant thac 
they live, but that they are not Animals ; for Animals 
are affected with Appetite, Sence an4 Reaſon. 'The 
Stoics and Epicureans deny that they are informed with a 
Soul, by reaſon that all forts -of Animals have either 
Senee, Appetite or Reaſon, bur Plants are fortuitouſly, 
nor are they the product of the Soul. Empedecles, The 
firſt of all Animals were Trees, and they ſprang from 
the Earth before the Swwz in its Motion, enrich:d rhe 
World, and before Days and Nights were diſtinguiſh- 
ed ; but by the harmony which is in the Conſtitution 
they partake of a Maſculine and Feminine Nature, and 
they increaſe by that heat, which is exaltcd out of the 
Earth, for they are parts belonging to it, like as Em- 
brios in the Womb are parts of the Womb. Fruirs in 
Plants are excreflences proceeding from Water and Fire, 
but the Plants being dried up by the want of Water, 
by the heat of Summer the Leaves fall, yet in fome 
Trees the Leaves remain, and in the Olive, Laurel and 
Palm, the differences of their moiſture and-juice ariſes from 
the multitude of Particles and various other Cauſes, for 
they are diſcriminated by the various particles that tee 
them,and this is apparent.inViines,for that difference wbich' 

We 
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we ſee in the choiceſt Vines, flow not from the Multi- 
rude of their particles, but from, the ſail, from whence 
they receive their Nutriment. 


by Pr, . 
— A — — —__ 


CHAP. XXVII 


From whence is it that the Moan receives ber Liphr. 


TI, Mp-decles, Animals are nouriſhed by the adrwigyltring 
Þ ro.cthem thar' which is proper to their own Na- 
ture, they\-are augmented by the ' application of hear, 
the ſubſtration of either of which make them to lan- 
guiſh and decay, the Gature of Men in this preſent. Age, 
if compared with the magnitude of thoſe Men. which 
were firſt produged, is no other but a meer Infancy com- 
pared with the prelent tare of Manhood. 


—_— 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Winence 1s it that in Animals there are Appetites and 
Pleaſures. ' 


HAT the want of thoſe Elements which cotn- 
roſe Animals, give to them Appetite, Pleaſures 
Spring from humidity, from the remotion of dan- 


gers and ſuch like things a3 preturbations, &c. 


CW 


CHAP. XXX, 


Bhat is the cauſe of a Fever, or whether it is that offer 
of the Body annext to a primary paſſion, 


| , Raſſftratus gives this definition of a Fever, A Fever 
3: a quick Motion of Blood, not produced by our 
conſent, 

o 
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conſerit, it falls upon the Veſſels of the Lungs, this we 
fee in the Sea, it is in a ſerene calm, when nothing di- 
fturbs it, bur then it is in motion, ., when a violent pre- 
rernatural Wind blows upon it, it rageth and is circled 
with Waves; after this manner it is in the Body of Man, 
when the Blood is in a nimble agitation, then it falls 
upon thoſe Veſſels in which the. Spirits are; and there 
being in an extraordinary heat it fires the whole Body ; 
the opinion that a Fever is an Appendix to a preceding 
afteftion pleaſeth him. Diocles, he proceeds after this 
manner; "Thoſe things which are internal and latent 
are manifeſted by thoſe which externally break forth 
and appear, wherefore it is clear to us that a Fever is 
annexed to ſuch paſſions and afteftions, theſe are wounds 
wflaming Tumors inguinary abſceſles. 


CHAP: XXX: 
Of Health, Sickneſs and Old Age. 
fry The Pteſerver of Health is a juſt and 


equal proportion .of the qualities of heat and 
moitture and drinefs, bitterneſs and ſweetneſs, and the 
other qualities ; on the contrary the prevailing Empire 
of one above the reſt is the cauſe of Diſcafes and Au- 
thor of DeſtruQion, let the cauſe be what it will ; it 
there be an c&ceſs of Heat or Cold, or from exceſs and 
defe&, as we lee in ſome Perſons, that there may be a 
defect of Blood or the Brain, therefore Health is the 
harmonious Commixture of the Elements. Diocles, 
| Sickneſs, for the moſt part proceeds from the irregular 
diſpoſition of the Elements in the Body, for that makes 
an ill Habit or Conſtitution of it. Eraſiſtratus, "That 
fickneſs is cauſed by the exceſs of Digeſtion and Cor- 
ruptions : On the contrary, Health is the —_— 
| Q 
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Of the Diet, and the taking that which is convenient and 
ſufficient tor vs : *Tis-the unanimous Opinion of the 
Sroics, 'That the 'want-of thear brings old Age: That 
thoſe Perſons in whom heat 'more abounds live the 
longer. Aſclipiades, That the Zgyptians ſoon grow old; 
and therefore at thirty Years of Age they are ancient 
Men,atheir Bodies being exceſſively neatcd and ſcorched 
by the Sun : In Britzany, That Region being more cold, 
Perſbns begin to grow Old when they have lived an 
hundred and twenty Years, the coldnefs of rhe Country 
prote&ts-them from the violence of rhe hear ;. the Bodies 
of the Ethiopians are more. tine and thin, they Who live 
in Northern. Countries have a contrary ſtare of their 
Bodies, for they are condensd and robuſt, and by con- 


fequence live the longer, 


R Plutarch's 
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Plutarch's Morals. 
Vol. III. 


LT 


A Breviate of a Diſcourſe, ſhewing 
that the Stoics ſpeak greater Impro- 
babilities than the Poets. 


Made Engliſh out of the Greek, by William 


Baxter, Gent. 


Deſcending into Hell without a wound 
And with ſound foot parting in two the ground. 


IND ARs Cenew hath been taken to rask by 
ſeveral for being improbably feign'd, impenetra- 
ble by Steel, and impatlible in his Body ; and {oy 


But the Szoics Lapichire, as if they had carved him out 
of the very Adamantine Matter of Impoflibility it felf, 
though he is not invulnerable, nor exempr from either 
ſickneſs or pain, yer remains fearleſs, regretleſs, invincible 
and unconſtrainable in the midſt oft wounds, dolours and 
torments, and in the very ſubverſions of the Walls of 
his Native City, and other ſuch like great Calamities. 
Again, Pindar's Ceneus is not wounded when ſtruck ; 
bur the Stoics wiſe Man is not detained when ſhut up in 
a Priſon, ſuffers no compulſion by being thrown down a 


Precipice, 1s not tortured when on the Rack, takes no 
7 | hurt 
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hurt by being burnt, and wheti' he carches a Fall in 
Wreſtling he is ſtill unconquerable, when he is encom- 
paſſed with a Rampire he is not to be Beſieged, and 
when fold by his Enemies, he is not to be made a Pri- 
ſoner : Being in no better a caſe than thoſe Ships that 
have infſcrib'd upon them, A PROSPEROUS 
VOYAGE, PROTECTING PROVI- 
DENCE, A PRESERVATIVE AGAINST 
DANGERS, and yet for all that endure Storms, are 
miſerably ſhatrer'd and overturn'd. Euripides's Folaus of 
a feeble, ſuperannuated, old Man, by means of a cer- 
tain Prayer becatne on a ſuddain youthful and ſtrong 
for Battle : But the Stoics wiſe Man was yeſterday moſt 
Deteſtable and the worlt of Villains, but to. day is 
changed on a ſuddain into a ſtate of Vertue, and is 
become of a wrinkled, pale Fellow, and ( as £{chylus 
ſpeaks ) 


of an gld fickly Wretch with ſtitch in's Back, 
Diftene with rending pams as on a Rack; 


a Gallant, God-like and Beauteous Perſon, The God- 
deſs Minerva took from Ulyſſes his Wrinkles, Baldneſs and 
Deformiry, to make him appear a handſom Man. Bur 
theſe Mens wiſe Man, though old Age quits not his 
Body, but contrariwiſe ſtill lays on and heaps more upon 
it, though he remains ({ for inſtance) humpt-back'd, 
toothleſs, one-ey'd, is yer neither deformed, disfigured, 
nor ill-fayourd. For as Beetles are faid to relinquiſh 
Perfumes, and'to perſue after i} Scents; fo Sroical 
Love having us'd it ſelf ro the mbſt foul and deform- 
ed Perſons, if by means ot Philoſophy they change into 
good Form and Comtlineks, becomes preſently difgu- 
Red. He that in the Stoics account was in the Fore- 
noon ( for example) the worſt Man tm the World, is 
in the Afternoon the beſt of Men. And he that falls 

| = = "1 __alkep 
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alleep a very Sot, Dunce, Miſcreant and Brute, nay 
and by Fove a Slave and a Beggar to boot, riſes up 
'the ſame day a Prince, a Rich and a Happy Man (and 
which is yet more ) a Wiſe, Fult, Determin'd and an 
Unprepoſſeſſed Perſon : Not by ſhooting forth out of a 
young and tender Body a downy Beard, or the ſprouting 
Tokens of mature Youth ; but by having in a feeble, 
ſofr, unmanful and undetermin'd mind a perfet Intele#, 
a conſummate Prudence, a Godlike Diſpoſition, an unprejudic'd 
Science, and an malterable Habit ( his Viciouſneſs with- 
out giving the leaſt Ground firſt in order to it) yea, I 
had almoſt ſaid, becoming in an inſtant of time of the 
vileſt Brute a fort of Hero, Genins or God. For he 
that reccives his Vertue from the Stoigs Portico may 
lay, 


Ath what thou wilt it ſhall be granted thee. 


It brings Wealth along with it, it contains King(hip 
in it, it confers Fortune, it renders Men Profperous, 
and makes them to want nothing, and to have a ſuf- 
ficiency of every thing, though they have not one 
-Drachm of Silver in the Houfe. The Fabular Rela- 
tions of the Poets are ſo careful of Decorum, that they 
never leave-a Hercules deſtitute of neceflaries, but 'thoſe 
ſtill ſpring, as out, of ſome Fountain, as well for him 
as for his Companions, But he that hath received of 
the Szoics Amaltheag' becomes indeed a Rich Man, bur 
he begs his Victuals of other Men ; he is a King, bur 
reſolves Silogiſmr tar: hire ; he is the only. Man that bath 
al Things, but yet, pays Rent for the Hauſe he. lives ia, 
and oftentimes buys Bread with borrow'd Money, or 
elſe begs it of thoſe that have nothing themſelves, ihe 
| King of Ithaca begs with « delign that none may knew 
who he is, and makes him! !f, 
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As like a dirty, ſorry Beggar, 


as he can : But that is of the Portico while he bawls and 
crys out ; 1t's T only that am a, King, It's I only that am a 
Rich Man, is yet many times {cen at other Peoples Doors 
ſaying ; TIS 
On poor Hipponax pray fome pity take, 
Beſtow an old caſt Coat for Heavens ſake, 
I'm well nigh dead with Cold and all ver quake. 
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PLUTARCHS 


The Firſt Book. 


Done into Engliſh by T. C. 
Queſtion T. 
Whether midſt our Cups tis fit to talk Learned- 
ly and Philoſophize ? 


Q*= my dear Sofſius Senecio, imagin, that this 


Sentence gugre vdgore ovpmirey, Was principally 
CF defign'd againit the Stewards of a Feaſt, who are 
vſually troubleſom, and preſs Liquor too much upon the 
Gueſts. For the Dores in Sicily (as I am inform'd ) calle 
ed the Steward py4uoye, a Remembrancer : Others 
think that this Proverb admoniſheth the Gueſts to for- 
get every thing that is ſpoken or done in Company; 
and agreeably to this, the Ancients uſed ro conſecrate 
forgetfuineſs, with a Ferula to Bacchus, thereby intima- 
ting, that we ſhould either not remember any .irregula- 
rity - committed' in Mirth and Company, or apply a 
pentle and childiſh corretion to the Faults ; but be: 
cauſe you are of Opinion, That ( as Euripides ſays ) to 
forget abſurdities indeed is a piece of Wiſdom ; but to 
deliver over to ablipian all fort of Diſcourſe that merry 
Meetings do uſually produce, is nat only repugnant to 
Mor ow. (+ * . xi 4 Hos boues e$ 5 4 that 
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that endearing quality that moſt allow to an entertain 
ment, but againſt the known Practice of the greateſt 
Philoſophers; for Plato, Xenophon, Ariſtotle, Speuſippus, 
Epicurus, Prytanis, Hieronymus, Dion the Academic have 
thought it a worthy and noble Employment to deliver 
down to us thoſe Diſcourſes they had at Table; and 
ſince *tis your Pleaſure that I ſhould gather up the chiefeſt 
of thoſe ſcatter'd Topics, which both at Rmme and Greece 
midft our Cups and Feaſting we have diſputed on, in 
obedience to your commands I have ſent three Books, 
each containing ten Problems, and the reſt ſhall quickly 
follow, if theſe find gaod acceprance, and do not ſeem 
altogether fooliſh and impertinenr. 

The firſt Queſtion is, H/bether at Table *th allowable ta 
Philoſophize ? For I remember at a Supper at Athens this 
doubt was ſtarted, H/hether at a merry Meeting "twas fit to 
uſe Philoſophical Dufcourſe, and how far it might be uſed ? 
And 4r;to preſently cry'd our, Whar then, for Heavens 
ſake, are there any that baniſh Philoſophy fram Com- 
pany and Wine? And, I replied, Yes, Sir, there are, 
and ſuch, as with a grave Scoff tell us, That Philoſophy 
like the Matron of the Houſe ſhould never be heard ar 
a merry Entertainment; and commend the Cuſtom of 
the Perſians, who never let their Wives appear, bur 
Drink, Danee and Wanton wich their Whores : This 
they propoſe for us to imirate, they permit us to have 
Mimics and Muſic at our Feaſts, bur forbid Philoſophy ; 
ſhe, forſooth, being very unkt to be wanton wich us, 
and we in a bad condition to be ſerious ;” and Iſocrates the 
Rbetorician, when: at a drinking bout, fome begg'd him 
to mike a Speech, only returned, With thoſe things im 
which I have thill, the time doth not ſuit ; and in thoſe things 
with which the time ſuits I have no skull. And Crato cried 
out, By Bacchus he faid right, he might have ſworn to 
it, if he delign'd ro make {uch long-winded Diſcourſes as 
would have ſpoil'd all Mirth and Converſation ; bur I 
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Co not think there's the ſame Reaſon to forbid Philoſo- 
phy, as to take away Rhetoric from our Feaſts, for 
Phololophy is quite of another Nature, 'tis an Art of 
Living, and therefore muſt be admiired into every part 
of our Converjation, intro all our gay Humors and our 
Pleaſures, ro regulate and adjuſt them, to proportion 
the rime, and kecp them from excels ; unleſs, perchance 
upon the ſame ſecfling pretence of Gravity they would 
baniſh Temperance, Juſtice and Moderation : "Tis true, 
were we to Feaft as thole that entertain'd Oreſtes, were 
filence erjoyn'd by Law, that might be ſomewhar, and 
prove u mean clouk of ignorar ce ; but if Bacchus be really 
z2nF, a lookr of every thing, and chictly takes off all 
reſtraints and bridles trom the Tongue, and gives the 
voice the greateſt treedom, I think 'ris fooliſh and abſurd 
to deprive that time, in which we are uſually moſt 
talkative of the moit uſctul and profitable Diſcourſe ; 
and in our Schools to diſpute of the Offices of Company, 
in what confiſts the ExceiJence of a Gueſt, how Mirth, 
Feaſting and Wine are to be uſed, and yer deny Philo- 
fopby a place in theſe Feaſts, as it not able to confirm 
by pradice, what by precepts it inſtructs; and when 
you aff: m'd, that none ought to oppoſe what Crato ſaid, 
but determin what forts of philoſophical Topics were to 
be admitted as fit Companions at a Feaſt, -and fo avoid 
that juſt and pleaſant taunt put upon the wrangling diſ- 
puiers of the Age; 


Come now to Supper that tre may contend. 


And when you ſeem'd concern'd, and urged us to ſpeak 
to that Head ; I firſt replied, Sir, we mult conlider what 
Company we have ; for if the greater part of the Guetts 
are learned Men; as for Initance, at Azatho's Entertain- 
inent, Sccrates, Pheadrs, Pauſanie, Eurymach , or at Callius 
tis Board, Carmide, Antiſthenes, Hermogenes and the like, 
we wiil permit them ro Philoſophize, and to mix Bac- 

| clus 
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chus Wine with the Muſes ( Learning ) as well as with 
the Nymphs (Water; ) for the latter make him whole- 
ſom and gentle to the Body, and the other pleaſant and 
agreeable to the Soul: And it there are ſome few illi- 
terate perſons preſent, they as Conſonants with Vowels, 
in the midſt of the other Learned, will participate of 
ſomewhat an articulate found and fignification ; but if 
the greater conliſts of ſuch who can better endure the 
noiſe of any Bird, Fiddle-ſtring, or piece of Wood, than 
the voice of a Philoſopher : PiſiSratus hath ſhewn us 
whar to do ; for he being at difterence with his Sons, 
when he heard his Enemies rejoyc'd at it, in a full Al- 
ſembly he declared that he had endeavoured to perſwade 
his Sons to ſubmic to him, but fince he fourd them ob- 
ſinate, he was relolv'd to yield and ſubmit to their Hu- 
mors; So a Philoſopher midit thoſe Companions thar 
flight his excellent Diſcourſe, will lay alide his gravity, 
follow them, and comply with their Humor as far as de- 
cency will permit, knowing very well that Men cannot 
exerciſe their Rhetoric, unleſs they ſpeak, but may their 
Philoſophy, even whilſt chey are filent or jeſt merrily, 
nay whilſt they are piqu'd upon, or Repartce : For *ts 
not only ( as Plato ſays ) the highelt degree of Ijuſtice, 
not to be juſt and yer ſeem ſo ; bur the top of Wildom to 
Philoſopkize, yet not appear to do it, and in mirth to do 
the ſame with thoſe that are ſerious, and ſeem in earneſt: 
For as in Euripides, the Bacche, though unprovided of 
Iron Weapons and unarm'd, wounded their Invaders 
with their Boughs, thus the very jeſts. and merry talk of. 
true Philoſophers move thoſe that are not altogether in- 
ſenſible, ard uſually reform : I think there are "Topics 
fit to be us'd at Table, ſome of which reading ard ſtudy 
gives us, others the prefent occaſion : Some to incite to 
itudy, others to piety, and great and noble' Actions, 
others to make us Rivals of the bountiful and kind, which 
if a Man cunningly and without any apparent deſign 

n- 
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inferts for the inſtru&ion of the reſt, he will free theſe 
Entertainments from many of thoſe conſiderable evils 
which uſually attend them. Some that pur Borrage i into 
the Wine, or ſprinkle the Floor with Water in which 
Vervain and Maiden-hair have been ſteep'd, as good to 
raiſe Mirth and Jollity in the Gueſts, in imitation of Ho- 
mer's Helena, who with ſome Medicament diluted the pure 
Wine ſhe had prepared, do not underſtand that thar 
Fable coming round from Ezype, after a long way ends 
at Iaſt in eaſie and fit Diſcourſe; for whilſt they were 
drinking Helena relates the ſtory of Ubyes : 


How Fortunes fpight the Hero did controul, 
And bore hy troubles with a manly Soul : 


For that, in my Opinion, was the Nepenthe, the Care- 
diflolving Medicament, viz. that ſtory exactly fitted to 
the then diſaſters and junture of Aﬀairs: The plealing 
Men, though they defignedly and apparently inltruct, 
draw on their Maxims rather with perſwaſive and ſmooth 
Arguments, than the violent force of demonſtrations : 
You ſee that even Plato in his Sympoſium where he diſputes 
of the chief End, the chief Good, and is altogether on 
Subjects Theological, doth not lay down ſtrong and 
cloſe demonſtrations ; he doth not (as he is wont) like a 
Wreſtler, ſprinkle his Adverfary wirh Duſt, that he 
might take the faſter hold, and be ſureof giving him the 
trip ; bur draws Men on by more ſoft and pliable attacs, 
by pleaſant Fictions and pat Examples; beſides, the 
Queſtions ſhould be eafie, the Problems known, the [n- 
terrogations plain, familiar and not intricate and dark, 
that they might neither vex the unlearned, nor fright 
them from the diſquifition: For as tisallowable to diffolve 
our Entertainment into a Dance, but if we force our 
Gueſts to jeſt or play at Cudgels, we ſhall not only 
make our Feaſt unpleaſant, but hurtful and unnatural ; 


thus light and eafie diſquiftions do pleaſantly and orofi- 
tably 
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tably excite us, but we muſt forbear all contentious, and 
(to uſe Democritus his word) wrangling Diſputes, which 
perplex the propoſers with intricate and inexplicable 
Doubts, and trouble all the other that are preſent : Our 
Diſcourſe ſhould be like our Wine, common to all, and 
of which every one may equally partake : And they that 
propoſe hard Problems, ſeem no berter fitted for Society, 
than £/p's Fox and Crane, for the Fox vext the Crane with 
thin Broth poured out upon a plain Table, and laught at her, 
when he ſaw her, by reaſon of the narrowneſ} of her Bill, and 
the thinneſs of the Broth, incapable of partaking what he had 
prepared ; and the Crane in requital, inviting the Fox to Supper, 
brought forth her Daintses in a pot with a long and narrow Neck, 
which ſhe could convemently thruſt her Bill z whi'ſt the ito 
Fox could not reach on bit. Juſt ſo, when Philoſophers midſt 
their Cups dive into minute and logical Diſpures they are 
very troubleſom to thoſe that cannot follow them 
through the ſame depths ; and thoſe rhat bring in idle 
Songs, trifling Diſquilitions, common Talk and mecha- 
nical Diſcourie deſtroy the very end of Converfation, and 
merry Entertainments and abuſe Bacchus, Therefore 
as when Phrynichus and Zſchilus brought Tragedy to diſ- 
courſe of Fictions and Misfortunes, it was askr, What is 
this ro Bacchus? So methinks, when I hear ſome pedanti- 
cally drawing a Syllogiſm into Table Talk, I have reafon 
to cry out, Sir, what is this to Bacchus ? Perchance one, 
the great Bowl ſtanding in the midſt, and the Chaplets 
given round, which the God in token of the liberty he 
beſtows, ſers on every head ; ſings one of thoſe Songs 
called 0342, crooked or obſcure; this is not fit nor 
agreeable'ro a Feaſt : Though ſome ſay theſe oxoae, 
theſe crooked and obſcure Songs were not dark and intri- 
cate compoſers ; bur that the Gueſts ſang the firſt Song 
alcogether, praiſing Bacchus, and deſcribing the Power 
of the God; and the ſecond each Man fang fingly in 
his turn, a Myrtle Bough being delivered to every one 
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in order, which they called a"Azezy, becanſe he that reg 
ceived jt was obligd, ay, to ing; and after this a 
Harp being carried round the Company, the skilful took 
it, and firted the Mutic to the Song, this when the un- 
Shilful could not perform, the ſong was called gx2aey, 
crooked or obſcure, becauſe hard to them, and in which 
they could not bear a part. Others ſay this Myrtle Bough 
was not delivered in order, but from Bed to Bed, and 
when the uppermoſt of the firſt Table had ſung, he ſent 
it to the uppermoſt of the ſecond, and he to the upper- 
moſt of the third ; and ſo the ſecond in like manner ta 
the ſecond ; and from theſe many windings, and this 
Circuit it Was called &x9Atey, crooked. 


erm 


QUEST. IL. 


Whether the Entertainer ſhould ſeat the Gueſts, or let every 
Man take his own place. 


Y Brother Timen making a great Entertainment, 

defired the Gueſts as they came to ſeat them- 

ſelves; for he had invited Strangers and Citizens, Neigh- 
bours and Acquaintance, and all ſorts of Perſons to the 
Feaſt. A great many being already come, a certain 
Stranger at laſt appear'd dreſt as find as hands could 
make him; his Cloaths rich, and an unſeemly train of 
Foot-boys at his Heels ; he walking up to the Parlor 
Door, and ftaring round upon thoſe that were already 
ſeated, turned his back and ſcornfully retired ; and when 
a great many ſtept after him, and begg'd him to return, 
he ſaid, . I ſee no fit place left for me: At that the other 
Gueſts ( for the Glaſſes had gone round ) laught abun- 
dantly, and deſired his room rather than his Company ; 
but after Supper, my Father addreffing himlelf ro me, 
who fate at another quarter of the Table, Timon, faid he, 
and 
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and I have a Diſpute, and you are to be Judge, for [ 
have been upon his Skirts already about that Stranger ; 
for if according to my direQions he had ſeated every Man 
in his proper place, we had never been thought un- 
Skilful in this matter by one 


Whoſe tkill great in ordering Horſe and Foot ; 


And ſtory ſays, tnat Paulus Emilius after he had con- 
quer*d Perſes the King of Macedon, making an Entertain- 
ment, belide his coſtly Furniture and extraordinary Pro- 
vilion, was very critical in the order of his Fealt ; fay- 
ing, Twas the ſame Mans task to order a terrible Battel, and 4 
pleaſing Entertainment, for both of them require kl in the 
Art of diſpoſing right ; and Homer often calls the ſtouteſt and 
the greatelt Princes Kogwinnggs Aawy, Dilpoſers of the 
People ; and you uſe to fay, that the great Creator by 
this Art of diſpoſing turned diſorder into Beauty, and nei- 
ther taking away any, or adding any new Being, - but 
ſetting every thing in irs proper place, our of the moſt 
uncomely Figure and confus'd Chaos produc'd this beau- 
teous, this ſurpriſing Face of Nature that appears ; in 
theſe great and noble DoCtrines indeed you inſtruct us ; 
but our own obſervation ſufficiently aflures, that the 
greateſt 'profuſeneſs in a Feaſt appears neither delightful 
nor genteel, unleſs beautified by -order : And therefore 
"tis abſurd that Cooks and Waiters ſhould be ſolicitcus 
what diſh muſt be brought firſt, what next, whar placed 
in the middle and what laſt ;. and that the Garlands and 
Oyntment and Muſic ( it they have any) ſhould have a 
proper place and order afhgned, and yer that the Gueſts 
ſhould be ſeated promiſcuoully, and reſpe&t be had to 
Age, Honour or the like, : No diſtinguiſhing order by 
which the Man in Dignity mjght be honoured, the In- 
terior learn to give place, and the diſpoler be exerciſed 
in diſtinguiſhing what is proper and convenieat ; for 'tis 
not rational, that when we walk or fit down to diicourſe, 

the 
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the beſt Man ſhould have the beſt place, and not the 
ſame order ar Table be obſerved, or that the Entertainer 
ſhould in Civility drink to one before another, and yer 
make no difference in their Seats; at the firſt daſh ma» 
king the whole Company one Mvyxeyoy (as they ſay ) a 
hodg-podg and confulton : This my Father brought for 
his Opinion, and my Brother ſaid, I am not fo much 
wiler than Bias, that ſince he refuſed to be Arbitrator be- 
tween rwo only.of his Friends, I ſhould pretend to be a 
Judge berween ſo many Strangers and Acquaintance, 
eſpecially fince "ris not a money Matter, but about Prece- 
dence and Dignity ; as if I invited my Friends not to tfear 
thetti kindly bur. abuſe. Menelaus is accounted abſurd, 
and paft into a Proverb for pretending to adviſe when 
unaskt; and fure he would be more ridiculous, that iri- 
ſtedd of an Entertainer ſhould ſet up for a Judge, when 
no body requeſts him, or fubmits to his determination, 
which is the beft, and which the worſt Man in the Coni- 
pany ; for the Gueſts don't cone to contend about pre- 
cedency, but to Feaſt and be merry : Beſides 'tis no 
ealie task to diſtinguiſh, for ſome claim reſpe&t by reaſon 
of their Age, others from their Familiarity and Ac- 
quaintance ; and, asthoſe that make Declamations con- 
fiſting of Compatiſons, he ruſt have Ariſtotle's #5, and 
Thraſymachus his vmzRdmofJes ( Books that Furniſh him 
with Heads of Argument) at his Fingets end, all this. to 
ho good purpoſe or profitable eftect, bur to bring vanity 
from the Bar, and the Theatre into our Feaſts and En- 
tertainments ; and whilſt by good Fellowſhip We endea- 
vour to remit all other paſſions, intend Pride and Arre- 
gance, from which in my Opinion we ſhould be more 
careful to cleanſe our Souls, than to waſh our Feer from 
dirt, that our Converſation might be free, fimple and ftill 
of mirth : And when by ſuch meetings we ftfive to ettd 
all differences that have at any time riſen amongſt the 
invited, we ſhould make them flame anew, and —_— 

them 
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them again by Emulation ; whilſt we debaſe ſome and 
puff up others z and if according as we feat them, we 
ſhould drink oftner, carve better and diſcourſe more with 
ſome than others, inftead of being Friendly we ſhould 
be Lordly in our Feaſts; and if in other things we treat 
them all equally, why {hould we not begin at the firſt 
part, and bring it into fafhion for all to rake their Sears 
promiſcuouſly, without Ceremony or Pride, and to let 
them ſee as ſoon as they enter, that they are invited to a 
Dinner whoſe order is Free and Democratical, and nor 
as particular choſen Men to the Government of a Ciry, 
where Ariſtocracy is the form ; ſince the richeſt and the 
pooreſt {ir promiſcuouſly rogether : When this had been 
offered on both ſides and all preſent required my determi- 
nation ; I faid, being an Arbitrator and not a Judge, I 
ſhall cloſe ſtrictly with neither fide, but go indifferently 
in the middle between both: If a Man invites young 
Men, Citizens or Acquaintance, they ſhould ( as Timon 
ſays ) be accuſtomed to be content with any place, with- 
out Ceremony or Concernment; and this good nature 
and unconcernednefs would be an excellent means to 
preſerve and encreaſe Friendſhip ; bur if we uſe the 
fame method to Strangers, Magiſtrates or Old Men, I 
have juſt reaſon to fear, thar whilſt we ſeem to thruff 
out pride at the fore-door, we bring it in again at the 
back, together with a great deal of indifferency and dif 
reſpect. Bur in this, Cuftom and the eſtabliſhed. Rules 
of decency muſt guide ; or elſe let us aboliſh all thoſe 
modes of re{pe&, expreſt by drinking to or (aluting firſt ; 
which we do not uſe promiſeuouſly to all the Company, 
bur according to their worth we honour every one, 


With better Places, Meat and larger Cups ; 
As Agamenmon lays, ſetting the firſt, as the chiefeſt fign 
of Honour; and when we commend Alcinow for placing 
his Gueſt next himlelf ; 
He 
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He ſtout Laomedon his Son remov d, | 
I1/ho fate next him, for him be dearly lov'd ; 


For to place a ſuppliant Stranger in the Seat of- his be- 
loved Son, was wonderful kind and extream . courte- 
ous. Nay, even amongſt the Gods themlelyes this di- 
tinction is obſerv'd, for Neptane, though he came lait 
into the Aſlembly, 


Sate in the middle Seat =o 


As if that was his proper place: And Minerva ſeems to 
have that affigned her which is next Fupiter himſelf z and 
this the Poets intimates, when ſpeaking of Thers he 
ſays, 


She ſate riext-Jove, Minerva: gzven place. 
And Pindar plainly ſays, 
She fits jiſt next the Thunder- breathing flames. 


Indeed Timon urges, we ought not to rob many to honor 
one ; now: he robs that makes-ſomerhing that is proper; 
common and ſuitable honor to his worth : is each Mans 
property : -And whilſt he endeavours not to affront his 
Gueſts, he neceffarily falls into. the inconvenience, for he 
mult aftront every one by defrauding them of their proper 
Honor.' Beſides, in my Opinion, tis no hard matter to 
make this diſtin&tion, and ſeat our Gueſts according to 
their Qualiry z for firſt ic very-ſeldom happens that many 
of equal honor are invited to the fame Banquet ; -and 
then, ſince there are many honourable Places, you have 
room enough to diſpoſe them according to content, if 
you can but gueſs that this Man muſt be {cated upper- 
moft, that in the middle another next to your: (elf, 
Friend, Acquaintance, "Tutor or the like, appointing 
every one ſome place of Honour ; and as for. the 


reſt, 


_— CER 
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reſt , I would  ſupply-. their want of honour wich 
ſome little preſents, affabiliry, and kind diſcourſe. But 
if rheir_ Qualities are not ealie to be diſtinguiſh'd, 
and the men themſelves hard to be pleaſed, ſee what de=- 
vice I have in that caſe; for I ſeat in the moſt honoura- 
ble place, my Father, if- invited ; if not, my Grandfa- 
ther, Father-in-law, Uncle, Fellow-officer, or ſome bo- 
dy whom the Entertainer hath a more particular reaſon 
to eſteem. And this is one of the many Rules of decency 
that we have from Homer ; for in his Pocm, when Achil- 
let ſaw Menelaus and Antzlochus contending about the ſe- 
cond prize of the Horſe-race, and fearing that their 
ſtrife and fury would encreaſe,zave the prize to another, 
under prerence of comforting and honouripg Eumelus,but 
indeed tg take away - the, cauſe of their contention, 
When I had ſaid this, Lamprias fitting (as he always doth) 
upon a low Bed, cry'd out, Sirs, will you give me leave 
ro correct this ſottiſh Judge. ? And the Company bidding 
him ſpeak freely, aud tell me roundly of my faulrs, and 
not ſpare, he ſaid, And who can forbear that Philoſo- 
pher, who difpoſes of places at a Feaſt according to the 
Birth, Wealth or Offices of che Gueſts, as if they were 
in a Theater, or Council-houſe voting for a Law ; fo 
that pride and arrogance muſt be admitted even into our 
Mirth and Entertainments ? ln ſeating cur Gueſts we 
ſhould not have any reſpe&t to honour, bur Mirth and 
Converſation, not look after every Mans Quality , but 
their agreement and harmony with one another, as thoſe 
do thar joyn feveral different things in one Comipoſure. 
Thus a Miſon doth not ſet an Athenian or a Spartan 
Stone, becauſe formed in a more noble Country, . before 
an Aſian or a Spaniſh: Nor a Painter give the moſt coſt- 
ly colour the chicteſt place,z nor a Shipwright'the Corin- 
thian Firr, or Cretan Cypreſs ; bur fo diſtiibute them as 
they will beſt ſerve ro the common crid; and make rhe 
#hole Comboſurce Rrong, beautiful, and fit for uſe. Nay 

S Fett 
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you ſee even the Deity himſelf (by our Pindar nam'd the 
moſt skiltul Artificer) doth not every where place the 


Fire above , and the Earth below, as Empedecles hath 
it: "ID. 


The Oyſters coverings do direAly prove, 
That heavy Earth is ſametimes rais'd above : 


Not having that place that nature appoints, but that 
which is neceffary to compound Bodies, and ferviceable 
to the' common end, the preſervation of the whole. 
Diſorder is in every thing an evil, but then it's badnelſs 
is principally diſcovered, when *tis amongſt men whilſt 
they are making merry ; for then it breeds contentions, 
and a thouſand unſpeakable miſchiefs, which to foreſee, 
and hinder ſhews a man well skifl'd in good order, and 
diſpoſing right. We all agreed that he had faid well, bur 
askt him why he would not inftruct us how to order 
things aright, and communicate his skill; I am content, 
ſays he, toinſtrudt you if you will permit me to change 
the preſent order of this Feaſt, and yield as ready obedi- 
ence to me as the Thebans to Epaminondas when he alter'd 
the order of their Bartel: We gave him full power, and 
he having turn'd all the Servants out, lookt round vu 

every one, and faid, Hear, (for Fle tell you firſt) how [ 
deſign to. order you together : In my mind, the Theban 
Pammenes juſtly taxeth Hemer as unskilful in Love-mat- 
ters, for ſetting together, in his deſcription of ar Army, 
Tribe and Tribe , Family and Family ; for he ſhould 
have joyn'd the Lover and the Beloved ; fo that the 
whole body being united in their minds, might perfectly 
agree: This Rule will I follow, not ſeat one Rich man 
by another , a Youth by a Youth, a Magiſtrate by a 
Magiltrate, and. a Friend by a Friend ; (for ſuch an or- 
der 1s of no force either to beger or encreafe friendſhip, 
and gond-will, but fitting that that wants, with ſome- 
. thing 
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thing that'is: able to' ſupply it, next one that is willing ro 
inſtru, I will-place-one that: is4as deſirous to be inſtru- 
ed z 'next & moroſe one good natur'd ; next a talkative 
Oldmaiy a Youth' patietit "and eager for a Story 
next a' Boaſter, a pn Companion ; and 
next an'angry man , a quiet. If! ſee a wealthy fellow 
bountiful and kind \, Ple take fomepoor: honeſt man from 
his obſcure place, and ſer hint next, that ſomething might 
run out of that full Veſſel, into che other. empry one. A 
Sophiſtet-T'le: feat-by a Sophiſter, - and one Poet by 
aftother : e370 iS 
For Beggers Beggers, | Poets envy Poets : 


I ſeparate the clamorous ſoffers, and the teſty, by put- 
ting fome good nature between them,” that they might 
not juſtle- fo-roughly on one another : Wreſtlers, Hun- 
ters and Farmers I put in one Company ; for ſome of 
the fame nature when put togerher hghe as Cocks ; others 
are very ſociable as Daws : Driakers and Lovers [ ſet to- 
gether, not-only thoſe, who (as Sophocles ſays) feel the 
ſting. of Maſculine Love, bur thofe that are mad after 
Virgins, or Marry'd Women ; for they being warmed 
with the like Fire, as two pieces of Iron to be joyn'd, 
will more readily agree ; unleſs perhaps they both fancy 
the fame perſon, 


* — 
— ——— 


QUEST. I. 


Upon: what account # the place at the Table cal'd Con 
fular eſteemd Honourable. 


His rais'd a diſpute about the dignity of Places ; for 

the ſame is not accounted Honourable amongſt all 

Nations : In Perſia, the mid(t, for that's* a place proper 

t9 the King himſelf : In Greece the uppermoſt ; at Rome 
S % | rhe 
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the lowermoſt of the middle' Bed, 'and this is' called the 
Conſular, The Greeks about Pontzs, and thoſe of Heracles' 
reckon the uppermoſt of the middle Bed' to. be the chiet : 
Bur we were moſt puz'ed about the place called Conſular, 
for though *ris eſteem'd moſt honvurable, yer not becauſe 
'ris either the firſt, or the midſt ; and its other circum- 
ſtances are either not proper to that alone.” os very fri. 
volous; che | confeſs three of the reaſons alledg'd ſeem'd 
ro have ſomething in them : The firſt, That the Conſuls 
having diflolv'd the Monarchy, and deducing-every thing 
ro a moreequal level, and popular Eſtate, left the middle, 
the Kingly place, and fare in a lower ſeat; that by this 
means their power and authority might-be leſs ſubje& to: 
envy, and: not fo' grievous to their fellow Citizens : 'The' 
ſecond, That two Beds being. appointed: for the invited 
Gueſts: The third, and the firſt place in that is moſt 
convenient: for the Maſter of the Feaſt, from whence, 
like a Plot, he can- guide and order every thing, and rea-" 
dily over-look the management of the whole Aﬀair ; be- 
fides,: he is not fo far remov'd, but that he might eafily 
diſcourſe, talk to,- and complement his Gueſts';: for next 
below him his Wife and Childten- uſually are plac't ; 
next above him the'moſt: honotrable of the invited, that: 
being the moſt proper place, as near the Maſter of the 
Feaſt. The third, "Tis peculiar ro this place,: to be 
moſt convenient for the diſpatch of any ſudden bulineſs ; 
for the Roman Conful is not ſuch a' one as Archias the 
Governour of Thebes 3 nor will he fay, when Letters 
of importance are brought to him' at Dinner, ſerious 
things tomorrow ; throw afide the Pacquet',. and: take 
the great Bowl; but be careful, circumſpect and mind 
it at the very inſtant ; for not only (as the common fay- 


;ng hath it), 
Each throw doth make the Dicer fear : 


Bur even midſt his feaſting ard his pleaſure, a boys 
rate 
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ftrate ſhould be intent cn intervening buſineſs, and he 
hath this place appointed , as the moſt convenient for 
him to receive any meſſage, anſwer ir, or Sign a Bill ; 
for there the ſecond Bed joyning with the firſt, the turn- 
jng ar the corner leaves a vacant ſpace, ſo that a Nota- 
ry, Seryant or Trumpeter from the Army might ap- 
proach , deliver his Meſlage and receive Commands ; 
and the Canſul having room enough to ſpeak, or ule his 
Hand, neither trouble any one, nor be hindred by any 
of the Guelts. 


——_—_—_ 


"I 


QU EST. IV. 
Vat manner of Man ſhowd 4 Steward of qg Feaſt be. 


NR Ato' my Son-in-law, and Fheon my acquaintance, at 

AJ 2 certain Banquet , where the Glafles had gone 
round freely, and a little ſtir aroſe, bur was ſuddenly 
appealed , began to diſcourſe of the Office of the Stew- 
ard of a Feaſt ;- declaring that it' was my duty to wear 
the Chaplet, afſert the decaying priviledge, and reſtore 
that Office which ſhould take care for the decency and 
good order of the Banquet. "This propoſal pleas'd eve- 
ry one, and they were all an end begging me to do it: 
Well then, ſaid I, fince you will have it ſa, I make my 
ſelf Steward, and Direftar of you all, and command 
the reſt to. drink every one what he will; but Crato and 
Theon the firſt Propoſers and Authors of this Decree, I en- 
joyn to declare in ſhort, what Qualifications fit a Man 
tor this Office ; what he ſhould principally aim ar, -and 
how bebave himſelf cowards thoſe under his command : 
Fhis is the SubjeQ, and ler them agree amongft them- 
ſelves which head each ſhail manage : They made ſome 
ſlight excuſe at firſt, bur the whole company urging them 
to obey, Crato began thus. A Captain of a Watch (as 
'S 2 Plato 


"I 
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Plato ſays) ought to be moft' watchful and diligent hit 
ſelf ; and the Dire&tor of Merry Companions--ought to 
be the belt; and ſuch a one he is that will not be eafil 
overtaken, or aptto refuſe'a Glaſs ;| but'as Cyw in bk 
Epiſtle to the Spartans ſays,- that in many other things he 
was more fit than his Brother to be a King ; and chietly, 
becaufe he could bear abundance of Wine :: For.one that 
is drunk muſt have: an ill carriage, and-be apt to affront: 
and he that is perfe&ly ſober, muſt be unpleaſant, and 
fitter to be a Governour of a School than of- a' Feaſt-: 
Pericles as often as he was choſen General, when he put 
on his Coat, us'd to ſay to himſelf, as "twere to refreſh 
his memory, Tak heed, Pericles, thog doſt govern Freemen, 
thou doſt govern Athenians : So let our DireCtor ſay private- 
ly to himſelf, Thou.art a Governour over Friends; i that 
he might remember neither to ſuffer them to be debauchr, 
or ſtint their mirth *  Befides, he ought” to have” fo 
gl] m the ſerious ftudies 'of the Gueſts, :and not þe al- 
together ignorant of mirth :and humour ; yer I would 
-þ v+ him (as pleaſanr Wine ought to' be). a little ſevere 
and rough, for. the Liquor: will ſoften and ſmooth him, 
and make his temper pleafint and agreeable : Far as :Xens- 
phbon ſays, That Clearchus' bis ruſts% ani moroſe' bumour, 
-3n 4 Battle, by reaſon of his bravery and beat, ſeem'd' pleaſant 
and ſurprifing ; thus one that is not of ''a very ſowre na- 
tur, but grave and ſevere, being ſoftned- by a chirpmg 
Cup, becomes. more pleaſant and complaiſant 5 but 
chictiy he ſhould be.acquainted with- every 'one of the 
Guetts humours, what alteration the Liquor makes in 
him, whar paſſion he'is moſt ſubject to, and what quan- 
tiry he can bear; for 'tis not.to be ſuppo#d the different 
-forts of Water bear various proportions to different forts 
-of Wine (which Kings Cup-bearers. underftanding ſome- 
times pour 'in more, ſometimes lefs) and that man hath 
no ſuch relation to them ; this our -DireCtor ought to 
know, and knowing punctually obſerve ; fo that like - 
gt _ good 


_—_——_ SG 


ghel& un my opinion eught not to; be ſuffered by a.dteward, 
9 
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Mulician, ſcrewing up one, and letting down ano- 
ther, he .might make between theſe different natures, a 
pleaſing Harmony and Agreement z ſo that he ſhould 
not proportion his Wine by meaſure , but give every 
one what was proper and agreeable, according to the 
preſeat circumſtances of time, and ſtrength of Body : 
Bur if this is too difficult a task, yet *tis neceſſary that a 
Steward ſhould know the common accidents of Age and 
Nature ; ſuch as theſe, that an Old-man will be ſooner 
overtaken than a Youth, one that leaps about, or talks, 
than he that is ſilent or fats ſtill 3 the thoughtful and melan- 


chaly, than the cheartul and the brisk. 


And he that underſtands thefe things is much more 
able to preſerve quietnefs and order, than one that is per- 
fey ignorant and unskiltul : Beſides I think none will 
doubt but that the Steward ought to be a friend, and 
have no- pique at any of the Gueſts, for otherwiſe in his 
injunctions he will be intolerable, in his diſtributions un- 
equal, in his jeſts apr to ſcoft and give offence ; ſuch a 
fipure, Theo, as out of Wax, hath my diſcourſe fram'd 
for the Steward of a Feaſt ; and now I deliver him to 
you.; and. Thea reply'd, He's welcome, a very well 
ſhap'd Gentleman, and: fitted for the Nfhce : bur! whe- 
ther I ſhall not ſpoil him in my particular Applicacion, I 
cannot tell : In my opinion he ſeems ſuch a one as will 
keep an Entertainment to its primitive inftitutian, and not 
ſufter ir to be chang'd, ſometimes into a Mootiog Hall, 
ſometimes a School of Rhetoric , now and then a Dice- 
mg-room, 'a Play-houſe, or a Stage ; for don't you ob- 
ſerve ſome making fine Orations, and putting caſes-at a 
Supper? Others declaiming, or reading  fome- of - their 
own compoſitions, and athers propoling prizes to Dan- 
cers and  Mimics. Alribiades. and Theodorus turn'd Polits- 
an's Banquet into a Terple, repreſenting there: the ſacred 
proceſſion, and myſteries of Ceres 3. now. ſuch things as 


but 


_— 
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but he muſt permit ſuch diſcourſe'only, ſuch ſhows, ſuch 
merriment as promote the particular end and defign'of 
ſuch Entertainments; and that is, by pleaſant Converſa- 
tion either to beget or maintain friendſhip and good-will 
among the Gueſts; for an Entertainment is only an in- 
troduction to friendſhip by a Glafs of Wine, and ends in 

But now becauſe things pure and unmixt are uſually 
ſurfeiting and odious, and the very mixture ir ſelf unleſs 
the Simples be well proportioned, ' and opportunely pur 
together-; though it takes off the ſurfeiring quality, yet 
ſpoils the ſweetneſs ard goodneſs of the Compolition '; 
*tis evident that there ought to be a Dire&tor who might 
take care that the Mirth and Jollity of the Gueſts be 'ex- 
atly and opportunely tempered. '*Tis'a common fay- 
ing, That a Voyage near the Land, and a Walk near the Sea; 
#s the beſt Recreation': Thus our Steward ſhould 'place fe- 
Tiouſneſs and gravity next jolliry and humour, that when 
they are merry they ſhould be on the very borders of 
Gravity it ſelf ; and when grave and ſerious, they might 
be refreſh'd as Sea: ſick perſons, /having an eaſie and ſhort 
profpeCt to: the mirth and jollity that is near :' for mirth 
may be'exceeding ufeful, and make our grave diſcourſes 
ſmooth and pleaſant, ff ee te 8 


As near the Bramble oft the Lilly proves, | 
And neighbouring: Rue, commends the bluſhing Role : 


But vain and empty Humours that wantonly break in 
vpon'our Feaſts, are to be-expelled, leſt ſcoffing and af- 
fronts creep in under then, "leſt in their Queſtions or 
Commands they. grow ſcurrilous, and abuſe : | as for in- 
ſtance, by injoyning Stutrerers to- ſing, Bald-pates. to 
comb rheir Heads, ar a Cripple to riſe and dance : as the 
Company abus'd Agapeſtor the Academic , one of whoſe 
gs was lame and withered, when in a ridiculing by 
* Lind >: db ziCis 4:o th ; C 
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lick they ordain'd, that each man ſhould ſtand upon his 
Right 'Leg and tzke off his Glaſs, -or pay a Shilling : 
and he when it was his turn to command, enjoyn'd the 
company to follow his Example, and drink as he did; and 
having a narrow Earthen Pitcher brought in, he put his 
wither'd Leg into if, and drank his Glaſs, and every one 
in' the company after a fruitleſs endeavour t9 imitate, paid 
his Shilling : *rwas a good humour of Agapeſtor's, and thus 
every little merry abuſe mult be as merrily revenged : Be- 
ſides, he 'muſt give ſuch commands as wit both*pleaſe 
and profit, putting ſuch as are familiar' and eafie'to the 
perſon, and-when perform'd will be for his credit and re- 
putation : a Songſter mult be enjoyn'd to fing, ari Ora- 
for to ſpeak, a Philoſopher to ſolve a Problem, and a 
Poet to make a Song ; for every one very readily and 
willingly undertakes that ' | pres 3 Yu Þ 


| I which be may out-do himſelf 


An Aſſrian King by public Proclamation promisd a 
reward to him that would find out any new fort of Lu- 
xury and Pleaſure: And let the Governour, the King of 
an Entettainment propoſe ſome pleaſant reward for any 
one 'that introduceth inoffenfive merriment, profitable 
_ delight and laughter, not ſuch as attends ſcofts and abus 

five jeſts, but kindneſs, pleafant hamour and Good-will, 
for theſe: matters not being well. look after and obſerv'd, 
ſpoil and ruin moſt 'of our Entertainments : *1'is the Of, 
fice of a prudent: man to hinder: all, fort of anger and 
conterition ; In the exchange that which ſprings from 
Covetouſneſs; in' the: Fencing and Wreſtling Schools 
from Emulation ; in' Offices and State-Aﬀairs trom Ame 
bition ;- and-in a Feaſt and Entertainment from pleaſant- 


- 
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QUEST, 
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QUEST. V. 
Why *tis communly ſaid, that Love makes a Man 4 Poet, 


N E day- when Soffius entertain'd us, upon finging 
lome' Sapphic Verſes, this comma was ſtarted 


how it could be true, 


That. Love in all doth vigorous thoughts wnſpire, 
And teaches Ignorants to tune the Lyre ; 


vince Philoxenys on the contrary aflerts, thar the Cyclops 


With fiveet Tongued Muſes cur d his Love. 


Some faid that Love was bold and daring, venturing at 
new contrivances, and eager to accom mail, , upon which 
account Plato calls it the enterprizer of every thing ; for 
it makes the Referv'd man talkative, the modeſt comple- 
mental, the negligent and ſluggiſh induſtriaus and ob- 
ſervant ; ; and what is the greateſt wonder, a cloſe, bard 
and covetous- fellow, -if he happens 1a: be in Love, as 
Iron in Fire, ' becomes pliable and ſoft, calie, good-ng- 
rur'd, and very pleafant, as if there were famechin in 
that common jeſt ; a Lovers purſe is ty'd-with the blade 
of a Leek. Others faid that Love was like Drunken+ 
yeſs, it makes men warm, merry and dilated, and when 
in that condition, they naturally {lide: down to Songs 
and Words in meaſure ; and 'ris reported of A/chylus, 
that he wrote Tragedies after he was heated with a Glaſs 
of Wine; and my Grand-father 'Lamprias in his Cups 
feeny'd to our-do hitnſelf in ſtarting Queſtions, and ſmart 
diſputing, and uſually faid, that like Frankincenſe he ex- 
haled more freely after he was warm'd. And as Lovers 
are extreamly pleas'd with the fight of their belov'd, fo 
they praife with as much ſatisfaCtion as they behold, and 

AJ 
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as: Love is talkitye in every thing, ſa more eſpecially. jn 
commendation ;- {qr-Lavers then(elves believe, and would 
have all -ptber's:#hink.that the objeRt. of their paſſion-js 
pleating and excellent $ and this made Candaues the Exa- 
an force Gyges anta- be Chamber: #9 beheld rhe beauty-of 
his naked Wife. For they delight in the 1eftimony of: 0- 
thers, and therefore in all Compoſures upon the Lovely, 
they adorn them with Spngs and Verſes , -28-we dreſs I- 
mages with Gold, that more way hear -of them, and 
that they may be remembred the more. For if they pre- 
ſent a-Cock,: Horle, or any: other thing to the Belay?d, 
cis nearly tram'd and: ſet off with-'all the Qrnaments of 
Arr, and therefare when they would [preſent a Comple- 
ment, they would:have it curious and:pleabng, andiiſuch 
as Verſe uſually appears z Sofſivs applauding thee” 'Dif- 
courſes, added, perhaps we may make a probable conje- 
Qure from Theophraſtis his Difcourſe "of Muſic ; for 1 
have lately read ther Book, and; Thegppraſtus lays down 
three Cauſes of Muſic, Grief, Pleafure and Enthuſi- 
aſm ; for eack-vftheſe. chavges:the: uſual-tone,and makes 
the voice flide into a Cadence: For deep ſorrow 
hath ſorhetbing tupeablei in irs. graess, :and (therefore we 
perceive our Qratorg:in their Coneluſions, ard Actors in 
their Complaints: be! ſomewhat: mailodious, and inſenfibly 
fall into a ruge::-: Exeeſs:of Joy provokes the more Airy 
men co frisk 'anddance, and keeptheir ſteps.tho unskiltul 
an the Art ; and as Pazdar hath ir | 


They, ſhout; | and roar, and wildy zofs their Head : 


$0 5142 ini” ; 
But the ;graver fort are only exeited-to: fing, raiſe their 
,Foice, and-tune.their: words into g'Sonnet /; but Enthuſt- 
aſm-quite changes the bady and che voice , and makes ir 
far different fram 'its uſual Conſtiturion: Hence the very 
Bacche vie Meaſure, and the infpir'd give:their Oracles 
mn Meaſure; And we ſhall ſee zery. few Mad-meri, buc 
O are 
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| are frantic in Rhyme, and rave in Verſe. - This being 

certain, if you will but Anatomize Loye a little, -and 
look narrowly i into it, 'twill appear that no paſſion in 
the World is attended with-more violent grief , more 
exceſſive joy, or greater extaſies and fury ; z 2 Lover 


Soul looks like Sophecles his City, 


' At once ?tis ful of Sacrifice, 
of Jjoful $ angs, 4 groans and crys : 


And therefote? 'tis no wonder, that Grice Love contains 
all the Cauſes 'of Muſic; Grief Pleaſure and. Enthufi- 
aſm, and js beſides induſtrious wad talkative, it ſhould 
-incline us more than ts other pos to Lan and 


Songs 


QUE EST. VL 
Whether Alexander Was" 4 grine Drinker 


JOme ſzid that chaps did-not: drink. THPY but ſat 
long in; Company, Uiſcourling with his Friends 

bur Philinus ſhew'd this to/ to be an'Error from the Kings 
Diary, where *cwas very often. regiſter?d, . ſuch a day, 
and ſometimes two days together the Ring {lept after a 
debauch, and this courſe:of life made him cald in Love, 
but paſſionate and angry ; which argue a hot conſtiru- 
tion, and" forne*report-\his\{weat was fragrant,. and per- 
fum'd his cloaths, which is another argument of hear, as 
we' ſee the hotteſt and drieſt Climates. bear: Frankincenſe 
and Caffia ; for a fragrant ſmell, - as Theophraſtus thinks, 
proceeds from a due - coricotion of the bumours; when 
the - noxious moiſture is conquer'd by :the heaty and *cis 
thought probable, thathe tobe a Pique at'Calsthenes, for 


—— his Table, becauſe of the - hard. drinking, and 
* _ reſuling 
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refuling the great Bow] call d Alexander, 'in his turn : 
adding, 1 will not drink Alexander, to ſtand in need of 
HEſculapins : And thas much of Alexander. _ "I Y 
' Scory tells us that, Mitbridates, the famous Enemy of 
the Romans, amonglt other tryals of skill that he inſtitus. 
ted, propos'd a reward to the greateſt Eater, and ſtoytel} 
D:iaker in his Kingdom. He won both the Prizes hime 
ſelf, he out-drank every man living, and for his Excel- 
lency that way,” was call'd Bacchus : but this reaſon for 
his Sirname isa vain fancy, and anidle ſtory ;. for whilit 
be was an Infant a flaſh of Lightning burnt his Cradle, 
but did his Body no harm, only left a little mark on his 
Forehead, which his Hair cover d when he was grown a 
Boy ; and after he came to be a Man another flaſh'broke 
into his Bed-chamber, and burnt the Arrows in a Qui- 
ver that was hanging under him ; from whence his Divi« 
ners prefag'd that Archers, and light arm'd men, ſhould 
win him conſiderable Victories in his Wars, and the Vul- 
gar gave him this name, becauſe in; thoſe many dangers 
by Lightning, he bore ſome reſemblance to the Thehar 
Bacchus : From hence great Drinkers were the (ubjeCt of 
our diſcourſe, and the Wreſtler Heraclides, or, as the 4« 
lexandrians mince it, Heracles, who liv d but in the laſt 
Age, was accqunted one; he, when he could get none 
torhold out with him, mvited ſome to take their Morn- 
ings-draught, others to Dinner,. to Supper others, and 
others after, to take a merry Glaſs of Wine, fo thar as 
the firſt went off, the ſecond came, and the third and 
fourth Company, and he all the while without any inter- 
miſſion took his Glaſs round, and out-fate all the four 

Companies. | 
Amongſt the retainers to Druſus the Emperor Tiberias 
his Son, there was a Phyſician that drank down all the 
Court, he, before he fate down, would uſually take five 
or {ix bitter Almonds to prevent the opcration of the 
Wine, but when ever he was forbidden that, he knockr 
SEITTIOE 7 or under 
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under preſently ; ahd'#-ſingle Gl doz'4 him. Somme: 
think theſe Almonds have a penetrating,” abſterfive qua- 
lity, and able ro dleanfe' the face, arid elexr it From the 
common freckles, and therefore when they are eaten, by 
their bitterneſs vellicate and fret the pores, and by that 
means draw down the aſcending Vapours from the Head; 
but m my opinton & bitter quality is a dryer, and cort- 
ſimes moiſture : And: therefore a bitter taſt is the moſt 
unpleaſant, for, as Plato ſays, drynefs being an Enemy 
to moiſture, unnaturally contrafts the fpungy and ten- 
der nerves of the Tongue, and green Ukers are uſt- 
ally dratned by bitter mjeCtions. Thus Homer, 
He ſqueez'd his Herbs, and bitter juice apphy'd, 
And ſtraight the blood was ftancht, the ſare was dry d. 

And he gueffes well, that what is bitter ro the rat, is a 
dryer, beſides; the Powders Women uſe to dry up their 
ſweat, are bitter, and by reaſon of that Quality aftrin- 

ent. This then being certain, tis no wonder that the 
Fiterites of the Almonds hinders the operation of the 
Wine, fince it dries the infide of the Botly, and keeps 
the Veins from being overcharged: For from their di- 
ſtention and diſturbance, they fay Drunkennefs pro- 
teeds. And this comeRture is much confirmed from 
that which uſually happens to a Fox ; for if he eats bit- 
ter Almonds without drinking, his moiſture ſuddenly fails; 
and »:is preſent death. 


A wt a. 'Y 


QUEST. VII. 
Fhy old Men love pure Wine. 


ST Was debared why Old Mer lov'd the ſtrongeſt Li- 
quors : Some fancying that their natural Heat 
decayed, and their Conftirution grew cold; faid ſuch Li- 
-  quore 


4 
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quors were moſt neceſſary and agreeable to their Age ; 
but this was mean and obvious, and belides, neither a 
ſufficietit, tior a true reaſon ; for the like happens to all 
their other ſenſes 3 for they are not eafily to be moved, or 
wrought on by any qualities , unleſs they are in intenſe 
degrees, and make a vigorous impreſfion ; but the rea- 
fon is, the laxity of the habit of their body, for that 
being grown lax arid weak, loves a ſmart ſtroak, Thus 
their raft is pleasd moſt with ſtrong ſapors, their ſmell 
ing with brisk odors ;. for ſtrong and unallayed qualities 
make a more pleaſing impreſſion on the ſenfe : Their 
touch is almoſt ſenſelefs to a fore, and a wound generally 
raiſes no ſharp paip: The like alſo in their hearing may 
be obſerved, for old Muficians play louder and ſharper 
than others, that they might move their own dull Tym- 
panum with the ſound : For what Steel is to the edge in 
2a Knife, that Spirit is ts the ſenle in the Body, and there- 
fore when the Spicits fail, the fenſe grows dull and ſtupid, 
and cannot be raid, unleſs by ſomething, ſuch as ſtrong 
Wine, that makes a vigorous impreſſion. 


QUEST. VIE. 
Why Old Men read beſt at a diſtance. 


'T O my Diſcourſe in the former Problem ſome Obje- 
&ion may 'be drawn from the Senſe of ſeeing in 
Old Men; for if they hold a Book at a diſtance,they wilt 
read pretty well , nearer they. cannot ſee a Letter; and 
this £/chylts means by theſe Verſes : 

Far off thou canſt not ſee, nay ſcarce behold 

When near ; a. proper Scribe now thou art old, 
And Sophocles more plainly, Pas 

Old men are flow in talk, they hardly hear, 

Far off they ſee, but all are blind, when near, 

TOE Ion: Ang 
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And therefore, if Old Mens Organs are more obedjent tq 
ſtrong and intenſe Qualities z why, whea they, read, dg 
chey,, nut take the Refle&ion near at hand, but holding 
the Book a good. way off, mix, and fo as, Wine by Wa- 
ter, weaken .it, by the intervening Air 2 Some anſ{wered, 
that they did not remove the Book to. leſſen. the light, 
but tg receive more rays, and let all the {pace between 
the Letters and. their, Eyes be. fill'd with lightſom Air, 
Others..agreed with thoſe that imagin the Rays of Viſion 
mix with one another, for fince there is a Cone ftretchr 
berween , each Eye.,. and the Obje& ,.. whoſe point is 
in the Eye, and , whoſe Baſis is. the, Objet,- *ris pro- 
bable char for ſome. way each Cane extends a part, 
and by ic (elf ; but when the diſtance. increaſes, they 
mix, and make but one common lighr, and .there- 
fore every Qbject appears lingle and not two , tho 
"tis ſeen by both Eyes at once; for the Conjunction 
of the Cones makes theſe two appearances. but one ; 
theſe things ſuppogd , the Old, Men that hold. the 
Letrers near to, their Eyes,, the Cones,. ngt being 
J»yned, but each apart, and by it felt, their fight is 
weak 5 bur thoſe that remove -it farther , that two 
lights being mingled and jncreaſt, ſee better, as a man 
with both Hands can hold that, for which either 
ſingly is too weak : But my Brother Lamprics , tho 
unacquainted with Hieronymus his notions, invented ano- 
ther. reaſon. We ſee, faid he, by ſome Species.that 
come from the Obje& to the Eye,. which at their 
firſt riſe are thick, and great, and therefore- when 
near diſturb Old Men, whoſe Eyes are not eafily pe- 
netrated and ſtiff ; but when they are ſeparated and 
diffuſed into the Air , the thick obſtructing parts are 
ealily removed , and the ſubtle remainders coming ta 
the Eye, gently and eaſily {lide into the pores; and 
ſo the diſturbance being leſs, the ſight is more vigo- 
rous and Clear, Thus a Roſe (mells moſt Fragrame at 
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a diſtance; but'iF you bring it' wear tHe Noſe*ris not fo 
pure'nor delightful; and the reaſon isthis, many-earthy, 
difturbing particles are carried/wich the" ſhell; and Fpoil 
the fragrancy,when near," but in a longes: paſſage thoſe 
are\ loſt,' and the: pure ' brisk- Odvur' by reafon of its 
Subrilty reaches and- afts upon /the' Serfe :'Bur?'we,' acz 
cording to Plaro*s Opinion” afſerr, \rhat a'bright Spirit dars 
red/from the Eye,' mixes with \the lighr aboutrcthe: Ob- 
je; and Thoſe rwo ar'iperfely blended! into"tone «is 
milar 'Body ;''now: theſe "muſt 'be/joynet"in dueipropdre 
tion on& to another ; for orie part." ought nbv:' whotly"rs 
prevail on the other, bat byth''being 'propartiohably 
and amicably ST __ | ij 6n6/ 3. thirth 0omMmION 
power.” Now'ithis ("whether Plux; ilwninated!! Spirit 
or Ray ):+" vid Men i being very weak; there can'be 
no combination; no mixtufe witht:the-Icighw 4bour the 
ObjeR, +bur'ic: muſt be whottrconſumedy wilets! 'By ' re» 
moving the {[;errers- from their! Eyeg2 they'deſſen the 
brightneſs of the! Light, and $6it:0omes'' to: the fight, 
not too ſtrFoAg or; unniixe;; but welt tpropertioned:: and 
blended with the'other,:* -And vis explains, that common 
Aﬀection of! Creatures &f{beftg mh Mhedark; for there 
Eye-fight being; weak 49 evertorae mand darkened by the 
Spleridor- of the'duy' ;>becanle; the fire Hghti that flows 
from their Eyescannor beqproportionably:mmlxt iwith the 
ſtronger and:miore numerous: Bears'y}-but-is proportioft- 
able and ſufficient for-the feeble iSplendor;of the«Srars; and 
lo can'jopti' withilt, and bobperace to rfove/the-Sente. 
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Cbryſippus though he frequently | mentipn'd iſorge ſtrange 
Phenomens in Nature- (ſuch as Pouder'd Beef. foakt in Salp 
Wer grows freſher than before, Fleeces of Waol are 
more eafily ſeperated by 4 gent]e, than +-quick. and: vio- 
dent force, -and Men that are faſting eat flower than'thoſe 
that took + Breakfaſt). per never gave any reaſon for the 
appearance:;' Ani-Therrytooles replied, That Chryſipput on- 
ly” propos'd fuch things -by the-by, as inſtances to carre&t 
ys, who eably alſeritz and- without any - reaſon,” to what 
ſeems likely, and dixbelieyeevery thing which ſeems, un- 
likely at che fri fGgbt.;: But why, Sir, {are you concern+ 
ed' at this e For at -you;iare ſpeculative, arid would en- 
quire jngo the Cauſes of 'Thingy, you nded not want Sub- 
js in your. oWhiprotefion;;;butpray tellme why Homer 
makes Nedfcar walh--in ghe-River ratber than the Sea, 
though ir. was near- and: mn All likelihoof.botter, clearer 
and- fitter to: waſh:with:thanc{that, And Theor replicd, 
Ariſtotle bath already[piven an account forthis,' from. the 
groſgeſs of : the; Sea-watet. go for i-id this abundance of 
rough, carthy. particles are qixt,, andhoſe makeit'Salt; 
and upon this, account Awimmers,. on any. other iweight 
fink not f6/ mivchiin Seaayaters in Frefky) fas the! latter 
being thin_.agd 'wealkyr: picks to very prefiere, :and; 
caftly dipided-heeduſe ih pivera8d; unmixt,; od by: refs 
fon of «+hisſabtilty. of pages it \pegetrates better chan Salt- 


-water, and {o. looFneth, fromthe Cloaths:the ſticking 


particlesof che ſpot ;; Ajid-is pot this Diſcourſe: of A&riftbule 
very; probable: Rrebabieindeod, 1 replied, but not:true ; 


for I have. obſerved that- with Aſhes, Gravel, or, if 
thoſe are nor-to-be-gorren; with Duſt Te-Helf, they afuatly 
thicken the Water, -qs if the garqby;Pageicles being rough 
would ſcour-bettet than fair-water, whoſe thinneſs makes 
it weak and jnefleQua}; \and.'therefgre. he miſtaken 
when he ſays thethickneſs of the Sea-water hinders the 
effeQt, ſings ithe ſharpneſs, of:-ahe- mize purticles Very 
mugh conduges to. make'it feanſwg; for thati opens the 
PEAT 7 pores, 
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pores, and draws out the ſtain ; bur fince all oily Matter 
is moſt difficult ro be waſht our, and ſpots a Cloaths 
and the Sea is Oily, that's the reaſon why it doth not 
ſcour as well as freſh ; and that 'tis Oily e'en Ariftorle him< 
ſelf afferts; for Salt in his Opinion hath ſome Oil in it, 
and therefore makes Candles, when ſprinkled on them, 
burn the better and clearer than before : And Sea-water 
ſprinkled on a flame encreafeth ic, and is niore eaſily 
kindled than any other, and this, in my opinion, makes ic 
hotter than the freſh ; and beſides, I may urge another 
Cauſe, for the end of wafhing is drying, and that ſeems 
cleaneſt which is drieſt, and the moiſture that feours (as 
Hellebore, with the Humours that it purges) ought to 
. fly away quickly together with the ſtain: The Sufi 
quickly draws out the Freſh-water becauſe it is fo light, 
but the Salt-water being rough, lodges in the pores, and 
therefore is not eafily dried : And Theo replied, you ſay 
juſt nothing, Sir, for Ar;ſforle in the ſame Book affirms, 
That thoſe that waſh in the Sea, if they ſtand in the 
Sun, are ſooner dried than thoſe that waſh in the freſh 
Streams. *T'is true, I anſwer'd, he ſays fo, but I hope 
that Homer afſerting the contrary will by you eſpecially 
be more eaſily believed; for Uhſſes as he writes; aftef 
his Shipwrack meeting Nayficae, 


A frightful Sight, and with the Salt beſmear'd, 
faid to her Maidens, 

Retire a twhile till T have waſht my Skin ; 
And when he had leapt into the River, 

He from by Head did ſcour the Foaming Sea. 


The Poet knew very well what happens in fuch a &afe 5 
for when thoſe that come wet out of the Sea Rand in 
the Sun, the ſubtleſt and g- parts ſuddenly exbale; 
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bur the Salt and rough particles ftick upon the Body in 
a Cruſt, till they are waſht away by the freſh Water of 
a Spring. 


_—D_— CCC. 
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QUEST. X. 


Hhy at Athens the Daxice of Ajax's Tribe was never deter- 
mined to be the laſt ? 


T Hen we were feaſting at Serap;ons, who gave an 
Entertainment after the Leontide 'Fribe by his 
order and direftions had won the Prize in the public 
Dance ; ( for we were Citizens and free of that Tribe ) 
a very pertinent diſcourſe, . and proper ro the then occa- 
tion happened : It had been a very notable tryal of Skill 
The King Philopappus being very generous and magnih- 
cent in his Rewards, and defraying the Expences of all 
the Tribes: He was at the ſame Feaſt with us, and being 
a very good hnmour'd Man, and eager for inſtruction, 
he would now and then freely diſcourſe of Ancient Cu- 
ſftoms, and as freely hear :; Marcus the Grammarian began 
thus ; Neanthesthe Cyzicenian in his Book called the Fabue 
lous Narrations of this City, afhrms, that it was a Privilege 
of Ajax*s Tribe that their Dance ſhould never be deter- 
mined to be laſt : *"Tisrrue, he brings ſome Stories for 
confirmation of what he ſays ; but it he falſifies, the mat- 
ter is open, and ler us all inquire after the reaſon of the 
thing : Bur, ſays.Milo, ſuppoſe it be a meer tale. *T'is no 
ſtrange thing, replied Philopappws, it in our diſquiſitions 
after trurh, we meer now and chen with ſuch a thing as 
Democritus the Philoſopher did ; for he one day eating a 
Cucumber, and finding ir of an Honey taſte, askt his 
Maid where ſhe beught it z and ſhe teili:g him ſuch a 
Garden, he roſe from Table ard bade her direct him tro 
” place: The Maid FRO" askt him what he meant ; F 
an 
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and he replied, I muſt ſearch after the cauſe of the ſweet” 
neſs of the Fruit, and ſhall find it the fooner if I ſee the 
place ; and the Maid with a ſmile replied, fit ſtill, pray 
Sir, for I unwittingly put it into a Honey Barrel : And 
he, as it were diſcontented, cried. our, Shame take thee, 
yet I'll purſue my purpoſe, and ſeek afrer the cauſe, as 
if this ſweetneſs were a taſte natural and proper ro the 
Fruit. Therefore neither will we admit Xeanthes- his 
credulity and inadvertency - in ſome Stories as an excuſe 
and a good reaſon for avoiding this diſquiſition ; for we 
ſhall exerciſe our "Thoughts by ir, though no other advan- 
tages riſes from that Inquiry : Preſently every one poured 
our ſomething in commendation of thar Tribe, mention- 
ing evcry matter that made for its credir and repuration : 
Marathon was brought in as belonging to it; and Armo- 
dius with his Aſſociates, by birth Aphidneans, were alſo 
produced as glorious Members of that "Tribe: The Ora- 
rog Glaucias proved that that "Tribe made up the Righr- 
wing in the Battel at Marathon, from £ſcbylus his Elogies, 
who had himſelt fought valiantly in the ſame encounter ; 
and farther evinced that Calimachus the Field Marſhal 
was of that Tribe, who behaved himlſelt very bravely, 
and was the principal cauſe next to Ms/tzades, with whoſe 
opinion he concurred that that Bartel was fought : To 
this Diſcourſe of Glaucias I added, that the Edi& which 
impower'd Miltiades to lead forth the Athenians was made 
when the /Zantid T ribe was chief of the Aflembly, and 
that in the Battle of Plarea the ſame Tribe wan the preat- 
eſt Glory ; and upon that account, as the Oricle dire- 
ted, that Tribe offered a Sacrifice for this Vidtory to 
the Nymphs Sphragitider, the City providing a Vietim 
and all other Neceflaries belonging ro it : Bur you may 
oblerve ( I continued) that other 'T'ribes likewiſe have 
their peculiar Glories ; and you know that mine, the 
Leontid Tribe, yields to none in any point of Repurati- 
on : Beſides, conſider whether it is not more probable that 
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this was granted out of a particular reſpe&, and to pleaſe 
Ajax, from whom this Tribe received its Name ; for we 
know he could nor endure to be out-done, but was eafily 
hurried on to the greateſt Enormities by his coritentious 
and paſſionate Humour ; and therefore tro comply with 
him, and afford ſome comfort in his diſaſters they ſe- 
cured him from the moſt vexing grievance that follows 
the misfortune of the conquer'd, by ordering that hig 
Tribe ſhould never be determined to be laſt. 
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The Second Book, 


Queſtion I, 


What, as Xenophon #ntimates, are the moſt 
agreeable Queſtions, and moſt pleaſant Raille- 
ry at-aw Entertainment 2 


(Y the feveral things that are provided for an 
* Entertainment, "Lind, my: Sofſins Senecto," are 
abſolutely neceflary ; ſuch are Wine, Bread, 
Meat, Stools and Tables : Others are brought- in! nar! 
for neceffity bur pleaſure, ſuch are Songs, Shows, Mimics 
and Buffoons: Which when preſent delight indeed; bur: 
when abſent are not eagerly deſired ; nor is the Enters 
tainment lookt upon as mean, becauſe ſuch are wanting”: 
Juſt ſo of Diſcourſ#s, ſome the ſober Men admit as ne- 
cefſary t9a Banquet z and others for their pretty nice Spe- 
culations, as more profitable and-agreeable than a- Fiddle 
and\a Pipe. My former Book gives you Examples of 
both'Sorts : Of the firſt are theſe, Vhether we ſhould Phi- 
loſophize at Table ? Whether the Entertainer ſhould appoaxet 
Proper Seats, or leave the Gueſts to agree upon their own ? Ok 
the ſecond, hy Lovers are: inclined to- Poetry 2 And the' 
Queſtion about 4jax his Tribe : The former I callpros* 
perly ovuminyg, Table-talk, but both together Iedmpre- 
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hend under the general name, Sympoſiacs : They are pro- 
miſcuouſly fer; down, not mn any -exa method, but as 
each ſingle occur d to memory. Andlet not-my Readers 
wonder that I dedicate theſe colleCtions to you, which: I 
have received from othergor/your own Mouth, for df alt 
Learning s not þare remembrance, yet to learn and re- 
member are very commonly one and the ſame thing. 
Now each Book being divided into Ten Queſtions, that 
ſhall make the firſt in this, which Socratical Xexophon hath 
as it were propoſed z for he tells u;, that Gebrias Banque- 
ting with Cyrus, amongſt other things that-he found ad- 
mirable in the Perſians, was ſurprized to hear them ask 
' one another ſuch Queſtions, 'which to be interrogated was 
more delightful than to be let alone, and paſs ſuch jeſts 
on one another, that *rwas more pleaſant to be jeſted on, 
than not ;" for if ſome even whilſt rhey praiſe offend, 
why ſhould not their polite! and neat facetiouſneſs be ad- 
mired, whoſe very raillery is delightful and pleaſant to 
him that is the Subje&t of ir : "Here Soparrus our Enter- 
tainer faid, I wiſh I could learn what kind of. Queſtions 
thoſe are, for to be skill'd in, and make right uſe of ap- 
polite Queſtions and pleaſant Raillery, I think is no ſmall 
part of Converſation ; A conſiderable one, I replied, but 
pray obſerve whether Xenophon himſelf, in his Deſcriptions 
of Socrates's and the Perſian Entertainment, hath: not ſuf- 
ficiently explained them z but. if you would have my. 
thoughts, firſt, Men are pleas'd to be askt thoſe Queſti- 
ons to which they have an anſwer ready ; ſuch are thoſe 
in which the perſons ask'd have ſome skill and gompe: , 
tent knowledge ; for when the Enquiry is above their 
reach, thoſe that can return nothing - are troubled, as if 
requeſted to give ſomething beyond their power; and. 
thoſe that do anſwer, producing ſome crude and inſut- 
ficient Demonſtration, muſt needs be 'very much. con» 
cern'd, and apt to blunder on the wrong. Now if the 
Anſwer be not only caſie, but hath ſomething not com- 
; mon 
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mon, it is more pleaſing to him that makes it ; and this 
happens, when their knowledge is greater than the Vul- 
gars, as ſuppole they are well skill'd in points of Aftro- 
logy or Logic: For not only in Action and ſerious 
Matters, but alſo in Diſcourſe every one hath a natural 


diſpoſition to be pleas'd (as Euripides hath it) 
To ſeem far to out-do himſelf : 


And all are delighted when Men put ſuch Queſtions ag 
they underſtand, and would have others know that they 
are acquainted withz and therefore Travellers and Mers- 
chants are moſt fatished when their Company is inquiſi- 
tive about other Countries, the unknown Ocean, and the 
Laws and Manners of the Barbarians, they are ready to 
inform them, and deſcribe the Countries and the Creeks, 
imagining this to be ſome recompence for their Toy], 
ſome comfort for the Dangers they have paſt : In ſhort, 
whatever, though unrequeſted, we are wont to diſcourſe 
of, we are defirous to be askr, becauſe then we ſeem 
to gratifie thoſe, whom otherwiſe our prattle would di- 
fturb and force from- our Converſation : And this is the 
common diſeaſe of Travellers : The more gentiel and 
modeſt Men love to be askt abour thoſe things which 
they have bravely and ſucceſsfully performed, and which 
modeſty will not permit-ro be ſpoken by themſelves be- 
fore Company ;z and therefore Neſtor did well, when 
being acquainted with ©/y/es his defire of Reputation, 
he ſaid, 


_ - Tell brave Ulyſles, Glory of the Greeks, 
How you the Horſes ſeiz'd ; 


For Man cannot endure the infolence of thoſe who 
praiſe themſelyes, and repeat their own Exploits, unleſs 
the Company defires it, and they are forc'd ro a Rela- 
tion ; therefore it tickles them to be askt about their 
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if they have done any thing notable in ether z arid upon 
this account the envious and ill-natur'd ftart vety few 
Queſtions of that ſort ; they thwart and hinder all fuck 
kind of motions, being very unwilling to give any otca- 
ſion or opportunity for that Diſcourſe which ſhall reng 
eo the advantage of the Relaror. In-ſhort, we pleafe 
thoſe to whom we put them, when we ſtart Queſtions 
about thoſe matters which their Enemies hate to hear : 
Ulyſſes ſays to Alcinons, 


F,+ 


Tou bid me tell what various Ills I bore, 
That the ſad tale might make me grieve the more. 


And Oedipus ſays to the Chorus, 
*Ti pain to raiſe again 4 buried grief ; 
But Euripides on the contrary, 


How ſweet it is, when we are lull'd in eaſe 
To think of Toyls | when well of a diſeaſe ! 


True indeed, but not to thoſe that are ftilf toft, Riff 
under a misfortune : Therefore, be ſure never ask any Man 
about his own Calamities ; 'tis irkſom to relate his Loffes 
of Children or Eſtate, or any unproſperous adventure 
by Seaor Land ; bur to ask a Man how he carried the 
Cauſe, how he was Careſſed by the King, how he ef- 
caped ſuch a Storm, ſuch an Afﬀaulr, Fhieves. and the 
like ; this pleaſeth him, he ſeems to enjoy it over apain' 
in his Relation, and is never weary of the Topic, Be- 
ſides, Men love to be asked about their happy Friends, 
or Children that have made good progreſs in Philoſo- 
phy, the Law, or are grear at Court ; as alſo about the 
Diſgrace and open Conviftion of their Enemies; for of 
fuch matters they are moſt eager to diſcourſe ;/ yer are 
cautious of beginning it themſelves, leſt they ſhould' 
Kem to inſult over, and' rejoice at the mifery of others: 


You 
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You pleaſe a Hunter if you ask him about Dogs, a 
Wreſtler about Exerciſe, #nd an- amorous Man about 
Beauties; the Ceremonious and Superſtitious: Diſcourſes 
about Dreams, and what ſucceſs he hath had by follow- 
ing the DireCtions of Omens, Sacrifices and the Kindneſs 
of the Gods; and ſome Queſtions concerning thoſe things 
will extreamly pleaſe him : He that inquires anything 
of an old Man, though the ſtory doth nar-at all concern 
him, wins his heart, and urges one that is very willing 
ro Diicourſe ; 


Neleides Neſtor faithfully rzlate 

How Great Atrides died, what ſort of fate ; 
And where was Menelaus largely tell , 

Did Argos hold him when the Hero fell ? 


Here is a multitude of Queſtions and variety of Srabjets ; 
which is much better than to- confine and cr:1mp his 
Anſwers, and fo deprive the old Men of the moft plea- 
ſant- enjoyment they can have. In ſhorr, They that had 
rather pleaſe than diftaſte, will ſtill propoſe ſucly Queſti- 
ons, the Anſwers to which ſhall rather get the praiſe 
and good-will, than contempt and hatred'of the Hearers. 
Andiſo much of Queſtions. 

As for Raillery, thoſe that cannot uſe it cautiouſly, 
with art, and time it well, ſhould never venture ar it : 
For as in a flippery place, it you butjuſt rouch a Man as 
you pals by, you throw him down; {» when we are in 
drink, we are in danger of tripping at every little word 
that is not ſpoken with due addreſs : And: we are more 
apt to-be offended with a joque, than a plain and' ſcurri- 
lous abuſe; for we ſee the latter often{lip from a Man un- 
wittingly in paſſion, but conſider the former as a thing 
yoluntary, proceeding from malice and ill:nature, and 
therefore we are generally more offended-at a ſharp jeerer 
than a whifling ſnarlery Tis evident, that every Joque 
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bites, but an abuſe is aftronting, and purpoſely defign'd ; 
for inſtance, he that calls thee Coſtard-monger, plainly 
and openly abuſeth ; bur he that ſays, I remember when 
you wip'd your Noſe upon your f]eeve, ſmartly jeers : 
Such was Cicero's to Oftavius who was thought to be deſ- 
cended from an African z for when Cicero ſpoke ſomething 
and Ofavins ſaid he did not hear him, Cicero rejoyned, 
True, for you have a hole through your Ear: And Me- 
fanthys, when he was ridicul'd by a Commedian, ſaid, You 
pay me now ſomething that you do not owe me; and 
' upon this account jeers vex more; for like bearded Arrows 
they ſtick a long while, and gall the wounded Suffcrer : 
Their ſmartnels 1s pleaſant, and delights the Company, 
and thoſe that are pleas'd with the ſaying ſeem to believe 
the derraCting Speaker ; For according to Theophraſtus a 
jeer is a figurative Reproach for ſome Fault or Misdemea- 
nor, and therefore he that hears it ſupplies the concealed 
part, a3 if he had ſome knowledge in, and gave credit to, 
the thing ; for he that laughs and is tickled at what Theo- 
critus ſaid to one whom he ſuſpeRed of a deſign upon his 
Cloaths, asking him, it he went to Supper at ſuch a place: 
Yes, he replied, I go, but ſhall likewiſe lodge there all 
night, doth, as it were, confirm the accuſation, and believe 
the Fellow was a Thict ; and therefore an impertinent 
jeerer makes the whole Company ſeem ill-natur'd and abu- 
five,as being pleagd with and conſenting to the ſcurrility of 
the Jeer : "T'was one of the excellent Laws of Sparta, That 
none ſhould be bitter in their Feſts, and the jeer d patiently 
endure ; but if be took, offence, the other was to forbear, and pur- 
ſue the frolic no farther : How is it puffible therefore to 
derermine ſuch raillery as ſhall delight and pleaſe the 
Perſon that is jeſted on, when to' be ſmart without Of- 
fence, is no mean piece of Cunning and Addreſs? Firſt 
then, ſuch as will vex and gall the Conſcious, muſt pleaſe 
thoſe that are clean, innocent, and not ſuſpe&ted of the 
matter ; ſuch a joque is Xenophon's, when he pleaſantly 
; briogs 
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brings in a very uply ill-lookt Fellow, and is ſmart upon 
him for being Sambaulas minion : Such was that of Aufi- 
dius Modeſtus, who when our Friend Duintus in an Agve 
complain'd his Hands were cold, replied, Sir, you brought 
them warm from your Province; for this made Duintus 
laugh, and extreamly pleas'd him; yet it had been a 
reproach and abuſe to a covetous and oppreffing Gover- 
nour : Thus Socrates pretending to compare Faces with 
the beauteous Critobulus, rallied only and not abus'd : 
And Alcibiades again was ſmart on Socrates, as his Rival 
in Agathos's affetion: Kings are pleaſed when jeſts are 
put upon them as if they were private and poor Men . 
ſuch were the Flatterers to Philip when he chid him, 
Sir, don't I keep you ? For thoſe that mention Faults of 
which the perſons are not really guilty, intimate thoſe 
Vertues with which they are really adorn'd : Burt then tis 
requilire that thoſe Vertues ſhould be evident, and cer- 
tainly belong to them, otherwiſe the diſcourſe will breed 
diſturbance and ſuſpicion : He that tells a very rich Man 
that he will procure him a Sum of Money ; a temperate 
ſober Man, and one that drinks Water only, that he is 
foxt, or hath taken a Cup too much; a hoſpitable, gene» 
rous, good-humour'd: Man, that he is a niggard and a 
pinch-penny; or- threatens an excellent Lawyer to meet 
him at the Bar; muſt make the Perſons ſmile, and pleaſe 
the Company: Thus Cyrus was very obliging and complat- 
ſant when he challeng'd his Playfellows at thoſe Sports in 
which -he was ſure to be overcome; and 1/menias piping 
at a Sacrifice, when no good Omens appear'd, the Man 
that hir'd him ſnatcht the Pipe,-and played very ridicu- 
louſly himſelf ; and when all found faulr, he ſaid, To 
Play ſatisfattorily,-# the gift of Heaven : And Iſmenias with 
a ſmile replied, þilſt I played the Gods were ſo well pleaſed 
that they were careleſs of the Sacrifice, bus #0 be rid of thy noiſe, 
they preſently recerv'd it. 


But 
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[3ut more, thoſe that jocgſely put ſcandalous Names 
upcn things commendable, if opportunely done, pleale 
mexe than he that plainly and openly commends ; for 
thiſe that cover a Reproach under fair and reſpeQful 
words (as he that calls an unjuſt Man A-iſtides, a 
coward Achilles) gall more than thoſe that openly abuſe : 
Such 1s that of Oedipus in Sophocles, 


The faithfid Creon ber moſt conſtant Friend ; 


The familiar Irony in cotnmendations anſwers to this on 
the other {ide ; ſuch Socrates uled when he called the kind 
endeavour and induſtry of Antifthenes to make Men 
Friends, Pimping, Bauds-craft and Alluremenr. And 
others that call'd Crates the Philoſopher, who where ever 
he went was carefled and honoured, fJupsmyolxriw, the 
Doar-opener : Again a complaint that implies thanktul- 
neſs for a receiv d favour is pleaſant raillery ; thus Diogenes 
of his Maſter Anti/t bees, 


That Man that made me leave my pretious Ore, 
Cleath'd me with Rags, and forc'd to be poor ; 
That Man that made me wander, beg my Bread, 
And ſcorn to have a Houſe to hide my Head ; 


For it had not been half fo pleaſant ro: have ſaid, That 
Man that made me wiſe, content and happy : And a Spartan 
making as if he would find fault with the Maſter of rhe 
Exerciſes, for giving him Wood that would not ſmoak, 
faid, He will not permit us to ſhed a tear : And he that calls a 
Holpirable Man and one that treats often, a Kidnapper, 
and a Tyrant, who for a. long time would. not permit 
kim to fee his own Table ; and he whom the King 
bath rais'd and enricht, that fays the King -had a delign 
upon him, and robb'd him of his fleep and quier: Or it 
he that hath an excellent Vintage ſhould complain of 
Fſfebilus his Chabeirs, for making him want Vinegar as 


they had jocoſely threatned : For ſuch as theſe have a 
2 pungent 
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pungent pleaſantnefs, ſo that the prais'd'are not offended, 
nar #ake #« ll. | | 
Beſides, he that would be civilly facetious muſt know 
the diffcrence, batween-a Vice and commendable Study, 
or Recreation ; for inſtance, between the love of Maney, 
or Contention, | and 6f Muſic or Huntiog ; for men are 
griey'd if twitted with.the former, -bur if with the latter, 
take it very well.: Thus Demoſthenes the Myrilenian was 
pleaſant enough; when knocking at a Mans Door that 
was much given to dinging, and playing on the Harp, 
and ' heing bid come- in, faid, I will it you-will tye up 
your Harp; but Lye his flatterer was offenfive, for be» 
ing frighted ar.a Wooden Scorpion that - he threw into 
his lap, and leaping .out of his ſear, after he knew the 
the humour, faid, And Tle fright your Majeſty too, give me 
a Talent. 409 01 | 
In ſeveral things about the Body too the like caution 
is.to be. obſerv'd';; thus he that is jeſted on for. a: flat or 
hagkr noſe uſually; laughs at the jeſt: (Thus: Caſander's 
kriand wes not 'at all difpleas'd when Theopbraſtus ſaid to 
hin Lis ftravge,, Sir, that.your Eyes don't play, fince your 
Noſe 35 o near," and ſo-well fitted for a Pipe : And Cyrus com- 
manded a_ long hawk-ngs'd felow' to: marry a flat nos'd 
Gisl;forithen theyp-would very well agree:) A jeſt on any 
for. his ſtinking: tireathi,i or filthy mole, -is irkſom ; for 
baldoefs,- it way-be born, bur for blindneſs or infirmity in 
the Eyes, intolerable :: "T's true,  Antigams would joque 
upon himſclf;;:and once receiving a Petition written in 
Great Letters, he ſaid, | This a man may read if he were 
Park blind : .Buthe kill'd:Theocrieus the Chian tor (aying, 
when .one tald him: that as ſoon as he appear'd before 
the:Kiogs Eyes; he/ would be pardoned :. Sir, then *cig 
itnpatiible for mg to be ſaved.: And Byſantius to Paſtades, 
ſaying; Sir,,y0ur. £05 452 week reply 'd, Ton, wpbraid me 
with this infirenty, ' nat confiaering that. thy. Son. carries the 
wtigeance of Heaven on his back, now Paſiades his Son was 
: Hunch- 
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Hunch-backt : And Archippu the popular Athenian' was 
much diſpleas'd with Melanthius for being. ſmart on*his 
crooked back, for Melanthius had faid, that he did'inor 
Tex:z yu, ſtand up, but xuwpiyut bend down for the 
Commonwealth : *Tis true, ſome are not much-contern'd 
at ſuch jeers : Thus Antigonus his' Friend when he had 
begg'd a Talent, and was deny'd, defired a Guard, left 
ſome body ſhould rob him of that Talent he was now 
to carry home : Different tempers make men differently 
affeed, and that which troubles one is" not regarded 
by another : | Epaminondas feaſting- with his fellow Mapis 
ſtrates drank Vinegar ; and ſome -asking if it was'good 
for his health, replied, I cannot tell that, but T kuow it thakes 
me remember what I drink at home :© Therefore it becomes 
every man that would rally, to-look into the Humours of 
bis company, and take heed to converle without offence; 
Love as in moſt things elſe, fo in this*marrer cauſes” dif- 
ferent effets ; for ſome- Lovers are pleas'd; ſome dif- 
pleas'd at a merry jeſt; - therefore in'rhis:caſe a fic time 
muſt be .accurately -obſerved ; for as a:blaft of Wind 
puffs out a- Fire whilſt tis weak and limle; . but when 
throughly kindled ſtrengthens and mcreaſethm; ſo Love; 
before *cis evident: and\confeſs'd;” ts- difpleaz'd at a diſco? 
verer, bur when 4t* breaks ' forthy/-ang-blazes 'in exery 
bodies Eyes, then tis delighted with;and/gathers ſtrengets 
by the frequent! -blafts- of joque ':and->yaillery: : - When 
their beloved are prefent *rwill-gratifie:thexwimoſt ro: paſs 
a jeſt upon their paſſion, bur:ro:fall 6n'any other Sub- 
X& will be counted an abufe : If.they ate remarkably-lo- 
ving to their. own Wives, or entertain a:getierous afteCti-. 
on.for a hopeful youth:, then are they proud, then ticks 
led when jeer'd for fuch; a Love: «And therefore” 4rtheft 
laus when an-Amotous: man'in/ his Schoal-latd' down-this 
Propoſition, - In my 1opimion.” one thing cannot touch. another, 
replied, Sirgigou rouch this perſon, 'poiming-to A loyely ra 
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that fate near him :  Befide, the company. mult be con(r. 
dered ; for what a man will only laugh at when menti 
oned amangſt. his friends, and familjar,;acquaintance, he 
will not —_ tobe told of. before his, Wite;; Father, or 
his Tutor ; unleſs perhaps , it be ſometbing. that will 
pleaſe thoſe too'; as for, inſtance, if before-a Philoſopher 
one ſhquld jcer a man fqr.gojng, barefoot, .or ſtudying all 
night ; .or, before his, Father tor carefulge(s, and. thrift 3 
or in the. preſence of his Wife,: for being .cold to his 
Companions ,. and: doting..upon her :_ [Thus , Tygranes, 
when Cyrus askt him, ?hat. will your Wife: ſay when ſhe 
hears that you are put to. ſeruile Offices ?. | reply'd,.;Sir, ſhe 
will not hear it, but 'be preſent ber, ſelf,” and ſee 1it;; | Again, 
thoſe.j2ques are accounted lefs affroming,, which refleC& 
ſomewhat. alſo op the man. that makes. them, ;, as wheri 
one ,paor. man baſe born fellow, or a Lover joques. upon 
another ,;. tor whatever comes from-one in: the ſame cir- 
cumſtances looks more like a piece of mirth, than a des 
fgn'd affront ; but otherwiſe it muſt needs be * irkfom, 
and diſtaſtty].> Upon. this account, .whey 2. Slave whom 
the King had lately freed and enrichr, behav'd himſelf 
very impectinently-in the, campany of ſome, Philoſophers 
asking them, How it came to paſs ' that the: Broth of Beans, 
whether white, or black mas glwpgys green z | Artdiges. putting 
another-Queſtion, H/hy, , let, the whips be. white or not, the 
wales an taarks they made were, ſtill red , dilpleas'd him ex- 
treamly,, and, made him;rife from the Table in a great 
rage. and dilcantent. But Amphiss the Tarſizn,; who was 
ſuppos'd to be ſprung frogza,Gardner, jaquing/ upon the 
crovTRoWe Friend, for his obſcure and nee berth, and 
preſently fubjoyning ; But, *ris, crue, I ſprung. from . the 
{ame Seed, caus'd much mirth and Taughter : And the 
Harper very facetiouſly put a check to Philip's ignorance 
and impertinence ; for when Philip pretended to correct 
tum, ,ty ary d,our, God forbid, Sir, that ever you ſhould be 
brdugbe fo lon-# to underſtand theſe things better than I; tot 
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by this ſeeming .joque he inſtrufted him without'giving 
any offence ; and therefore: ſome of the Comedians ſeem 
to lay aſide their bitrerneſs in every jeſt that may' refle&t 
upon themſelves; as Ariſtophanzs 'when he is merry upon 
a Bald-pate; and Crarmus in his Play, Pyrane upon Drun- 
kenneſs and Exceſs : Beltdes,'you muſt be very careful 
that the jeſt ſhould ſeem to be extempore , taken from 
fome preſent Queſtion 'or merry Humour, not far ferchr, 
as if premedirate and defign'd:: For as men are not 
much concern'd at a reproach or kick in company, but 
if when that is ended any one offers the like, 'they hate 
and look upon him as an Enemy-; fo they will eafily par- 
don and. indulge a jeft, if undeſignedly raken' from any 
preſent circumſtance ; bur if *ris nothing to the matter in 
hand, bur fercht from another'thing, it muſt look like a 
deſign, and be refented' as an affront ; ſuch was that of 
Timagenes to the Husband of a Woman iwenxis that often 
vomited, | as Bo IT 


Koxdy tamapyes mrd" Tuioxy wow gay, | 


When the Poet had written Ty Js weary ; and' that to 
Athenodorus the Philoſopher ; "is the afte&tionto our Chil- 
dren, #voxd, Muſic ; # wort 1235 et EX Pva grAoor ic - 
for when the raillery is nor founded on tome preſent cir- 
cumſtance, it is an _argument'of ill nature, 'and'a mif- 
chievous temper; and fuch as theſe for wort,” the ligh- 
teſt thing inthe world, as Plato ſays, ſuffer the heavieſt pu- 
niſhment ; but thoſe that know How to time, and apply a 
jeſt confirm Plato's opinion, That fo raty pleaſarith aud face- 
tiouſly i the buſineſs of a Scholar and a Wit, 
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QUEST. Il. 


Wy in Autumn Men have better Stomacs than in 
other Seaſons of the Tear, © 


N -Bleuſine, after the lemn celebration of the Sacred 

| Myſteries, Glaucias the Orator entertain'd us at a 
Feaſt ; where after the reſt had done, Xenocles his Bro- 
ther, as his humour is, began to be ſmart upon my Bro» 
ther Lamprias for his good Beq#ian Stomach ; and 1, in his 
defence, oppoſing Xenocles, who was" an Epicurean, ſaid, 
Pray, Sir, do not all place:the very, beight of pleaſure in priva* 
tion of pain and indolence But Lamprias, who prefers the 
Lycaion before. the Garden, ought by his practice to con- 
firm Ariſtazle*'s DoEtrine ; for he affirms that every Mgn 
hath a better Stomach in the Au:umn, than: in other ſea» 
ſons of the year ;- and gives the reaſon which I cannot re- 
tnember at preſent: So much the better (ſays Glaucias) 
for when Supper's done, we will endeavour to diſcover it 
our ſelves ; / that being: over, Glaucias and Xenocles drew 
various reaſons from the Autumnal Fruit ; one faid, that 
it ſcoured the body, and by this Evacuation continually 
rais'd new Appetites, Xenocles affirm'd, that ripe fruir 
had uſually a pleaſing, vellicating fapor, and thereby 
provokt the Appetite better than Sauces, or Sweet-meats t 
for Sick men of a vitiated Stomach uſually recover it by 
eating Fruit : But Lamprias faid, that our natural hear, 
the principal inftrument of Nutrition, in the midſt of 
Sumner is ſcatter'd, and becomes rare and weak, but as 
that deelines, unites again and gathers ſtrength, being 
ſhut in by the ambient cold, and contraftion of the 
Pores; and I, for my part, faid, in Summer” we are 
more thirſty, and uſe more moiſture than in other ſea- 
ſons, and therefore nature ({he obſerves the fame method 
' in all her operations) ar = change of ſeaſons employs 
p RS. 
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the contrary, makes us hungry, and to maintain arr e- 
qual temper in the Body , prves:us dry. Food to counter- 
vail the moiſture taken in the Summer ; yet none can 
deny but: that the Food it (elf. is a partial cauſe, for. not 
only new Fruit, Bread, Corn, .bat- Fleſh of the ſame 
year is better taſted than thoſe of the former, more 
forcibly provokes the Gueſts z - and enticeth 'rhetn to 


eat on; _ p 
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QUEST HI. 
 » EVhich was firſt, the Bird or the Egg. 


Hen upon a Dream I had forborn Eggs a long 
time on- purpoſe that i an Egg, as ſome do in 
a Hart , I might make experiment. of a notable Viſion 
that often troubled me, ſome at: Syſſius Senecio's Table ſu- 
ſpected, that | was tainted with Orpheus or Pythagoras. his 
Opinions, and refus'd to eat an Egg (as ſome do the Heart 
and Brain) imagining it to be the principle of Generation; 
and Alexander the Epicurean Tidiculingly repeated, 


To feed on wwauss; and our Parents: Head;,, 
Is equal ſin": So; 
As if the Pythagoreans meant Eggs by that ways Ne mu 
' yyoy, and thought it as unlawful ro feed on Eggs as on 
the Animals: that lay them :; Now to pretend a Dream, 
for the cauſe.of my abſtaining, to an Epicurean, had been 
a defence more irrational than the cavſe it ſelf ; and 
therefore I ſuffered jocoſe Alexander to enjoy his Opinion, 
for he was a pleaſant man, and of excelient company : 
Soon after he propos'd that perplext Queſtion, that plague 
of the inquiſitive, Which was firſt, the Bird or the Egg ? 
And my Friend $/la ſaying, that with this little Quelti- 
on, as with'an Engin, we ſhook the great and- weighty 
| er uth, 
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truth, (the Opinion that the World had'a beginning) de- 
clared his dlike of ſuch Problems ; but' Alexander derts 
ding the Queſtion, as {light and impertinent, my Son-in- 
law Phirmus aid, Well, Sir, at preſent your Atoms will 
do me ſome ſervice ; for if we muſt ſuppoſe that ſmall 
things muſt be the principles of greater ; 'tis likely that 
the Egg was before the : Bird 3 for that amongſt ſenſible 
things is very {imple, and the Bird more mixt, and contains 
a greater variety of parts: 'Tis univerſally rrue, that a 
principle is before that whoſe principle it is ; now the Seed 
is a principle, and the Egg is ſomewhat more than the 
Seed, and lefs than the Bird 3 for as a diſpoſition, a pro- 
greſs in goodneſs, is ſcmething; between a traftable Mind, 
and a habit of Virtue: fo an Egg is as it were a progreſs 
of Nature tending from the Seed to a perfeRt Animal : 
And as in an Animal they fay the-Veins and Arteries are 
form'd firſt,' upon the fame account the Egg-ſhould be 
before the Bird, as the thing containing before the thin 
contain'd: ' Thus Art firſt makes rude, and ill ſhapen Ft- 
gures, and afterward perfect every thing with its proper 
form ; and 'twas for this method that the Statuary Poly- 
cletis ſaid, Then our work is moſt difficult when the Clay is to 
be faſhioned into a Nail; fo 'tis probable that the matter 
not readily obeying the {low motions of contriving Na- 
ture, at firſt frames rude and- indefinite Maſles, as the 
Egg, and of theſe moulded anew, and joyn'd in; better 
order, .the Animal afterward-is form'd ; As the! Canker 
is firſt, and then growing dry and- cleaving lets forth a 
wing'd Animal, calld Pſyche ; ſo the Egg is 'helk as 
it were the ſubject matter of the Generation ; 
for *tis: certain that in every change , that. our 
of which the thing changes, - muſt be - hefore' the 
thing changing : Obſerve how Worms | and Catter« 
; Pillers are bred in Trees from the' moiſture corrupted or 
concoQted ; now none can ſay but that the ingendring 
moiſture is naturally before all rheſe.: for (as. Plato ſays) 
| \ Marter 
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Marter is as a Mother or Nurſe in reſpe& of the Bodies 
that are formm'd, and that -we call the Matter, but of 
which any thing that is, is made : And with a ſmile con- 
tinued he, I ſpeak to thoſe rhar are acquainted with the 
Myſtical and Sacred Diſcourſe 'of Orpheus, who nor only 
affirms the Egg to be before the Bird, but makes it the 
firſt Being in the whole World : The other parts, becauſe 
deep paltn we ſhall now paſs by, bur ler us look up- 
on the various kinds of Animals, and we ſhall find almoſt 
every one beginning from an Egg, Fowls and Fiſhes, 
Land-Animals, as Lizards; Amphibious as Crocodiles ; 
ſome with two Legs, as a Cock ; ſome without any, as 
a Snake ; and ſome with many, as a Locuſt, And there- 
fore in the folemn Feaſt of Bacchis 'tis very well done to 
dedicate an Egg , as the Emblem of that which begets, 
and contains every thing in it ſelf. 

To this Diſcourſe of Hermus Senecio reply*d, Sir, your 
Jaſt Similitude conrradits your firſt ; and you have un- 
wictingly opened the World (as the Proverb ſays the 
Doar) againſt your ſelf; for the World was before all, 
being the moſt perfect ; and 'tis rational that the perfect 
m Nature ſhould be before the imperfect ; as the ſound 
before the maim'd, and the whole before the part; for 
is abſurd that there ſhould be a part when there is no- 
thing whoſe part it is ; and therefore no body ſays the 
Seeds ran, or Eggs Hen, burthe Mans Secd, and Hens 
Epg z becauſe thoſe being-after, and form'd in theſe, 
pay as ir were a debt to Nature, by bringing forth ano» 
ther ; for they are not in themſelves pertect, and there+ 
fore have a natural Appetite to produce ſuch a thing as 
that out of which they were firſt torm'd, and therefore 
Seed is defined, a thing produced that is to be perfeted 
by another production: Now'nothingcan be perfeQed 
by, or wants that which as yet is not : Every body fees 
that Egpþs have the fixture of a Concretion or Conkift 
ence.jn ſome Animal or other, but want thoſe a_ 
x57: bla cins 
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Veins and Muſcles which Animals enjoy ; and therefore 
no Story delivers, that ever any Egg was form'd immedi- 
ately from Earth ; and the Poets themſelves tell us, that 
the Egg, out -of which came the T5»daride fell down 
from Heaven ; bur even till this time the Earth produ- 
ceth ſome Perfect, and Organiz'd Animals; as Mice in 
Egypt, and Snakes, Frogs and Graſhoppers almoſt every 
where ; ſome external and invigorating principle aſfifti 

in the producion: And in S:c:ly,where in the Servile War 
much Blood was ſhed, and many Carcaſes rotted on the 
ground, whole ſwarms of Locuſts were produced, and 
ſpoiled the Corn over the whole Ifle ; ſuch ſpring from, 
and are nouriſh by, the Earth, and Seed being formed in 
them, Pleaſure and Tirillation provoke them ro mix, up- 
on which ſome lay Eggs, and fome bring forth their young 
alive z and this evidently proves that Animals firſt ſprang 
from Earth, and afterward by copulation , after different 
ways propagated their ſeveral kinds. In ſhort, "tis the 
fame thing as if you faid, The Womb was before the 
Woman ; for as the Womb is ro the Egg, the Egg is 
to the Chick that is form'd in it ; ſo thar he that inquires 
how Birds ſhould be when there were no Eggs, might 
ask as well. how Men and Women ſhould be” before any 
Organs of Generation were formed : Parts generally 
have their ſubliſtence together with the whole z particue 
lar powers follow particular members, and operations to 
thoſe powers, and effeCts/to thoſe operations : Now the 
effe&t of .the Generative power is the Seed and Egg; ſo 
that theſe muſt be after the formation of the whole: 
Therefore conſider, as there can be no digeſtion of food 
before-the Animal is formed, fo there can be no Seed 
nor Egg ; for thoſe, '*4is likely,, are-wade by ſome dige- 
ſtion and alterations; nor can it be that before the Ani- 
mal is the ſoperfluous parts 'of the Food of the Animal 
{hould-/have ' a Beivg :-'Belde;'tho' Seed. may perhag 
Pretend to-be a-principle, on Tag cannet, for ic Fn 
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nor ſubſit rſt, nor hath ic the'nature of a whole, for 
is imperfett ; 2 therefore we do'Hot affirm that the Ani- 
mal is produc'd without a principle of its Being ,, but we 
call rhe principle that power which changes, mixes and 
rempers the Matter, fo that a living Creature is regular- 
ly produced ; bat the Egg is an afrer-produCtion, as the 
Biood or Milk of an Animal after the taking in, and di- 
geſtion of the Food ; for we never ſee an: Egg form'd 
immediately of Mud, ic is produc'd in the Bodies of Ani- 

mals alone , ' but a thouſand living Creatures riſe from i ; 

what need of many inſtances? None ever found the 
Spawn or Egg of an Ee!; yet if you empty a Pit, and 
rake out all the Mud, as ſoon! as other Water ſettles init, 
Eels likewiſe are preſently produc'd': Now that mult exiſt 
frſt which hath'no need of any ocher thing that it may 
exiſt, and that after, which'cannot be without the 'con- 
Currence of another thing : ' aid of this priority is our 
preſent Diſcourſe : Beſides, Birds build Nets before they 
lay their Eggs; ' and Women provide Cradles, Swadling 
Cloaths, ' and the like ; yet'who ſays that the Neſt is be- 
fore the Egg, orthe Swadlirig Cloaths before the-Infant ; 
for the Earth (4s Plaro ſays) 'doth"not imitate a Woinan, 
but a Woman; and 'f likewiſe all other Females, the 
Earth. Moreover *tis probable” that the firſt prodution 
out of the Earth, which was then vigorous and perfect, 
was ſelf-ſufficiedt and entire," nor ſtood: in need of thoſe 
Secondines, Membranes and Veſſels, which now Nature 
forrns ro help the weakneſs 2 "and ſupply the defedts of 
Breeders. | 
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and thetime-for Running, Cufting, Wreſtling: and the 
like drawing on, there was:a-great talk of the Wreſtlers: 
for there were many, and very famous men came to try 
their skill: Lyimachus one'of the company, a Procurator 
of the Amphyfions, ſaid, the heard a Grammarian lately 
afhrm, that wreſtling . was the: moſt ancient Exerciſe of 
all, as even the very name witneſſed ; for-ſome modern 
things have the names: of more ancient. transfer'd- to 
them thus to tune a Pipe is.call'd gwoZewp, and to-play 
on it, xgzey, both theſe names being transferred to ir 
from che Harp; thus all places of Exerciſe they call m- 
»4isex4, Wreſtling Schools, xzan, Wreſtling being the 
oldeſt Exerciſe, and therefore denominating the newer 
forts. That, faid I, is no good.argument, for: theſe mazt- 
5:64, Wreſtling Schools are.call'd ſo. 4v m5 ans, not 
becauſe *cis mauwomry, the moſt ancieat exerciſe, but 
becauſe *cis the only fort, in. which they ufe 7424s, Clay, 
Duſt and Oyl ; for:in. thefe awagirew, 'Paleſtre, there is 
neither Racing nor Cuffing, but Wreltling only, or awy- 
xe my 1 Ta; wkous, and' this latter comprizes both 
Wreſtling and Cuffng zi beſides; "tis unlikely. that Wreſt- 
ling,being more Artificial and Methodieal tharrany other 
ſort of: Exerciſe, ſhould kikkewife:be the molt ancient ; for 
meer want :of -neaeffity: -puring us upon new- inventions, 
produce {imple and (inartificial-things firſt, - and: Tuch as 
have more. of force.inicthemz-than {lighr-and *kill; "This 
ended, fays Soficles, you ſpeak-nght, and/I: will: confirm 
your Diſcourſe from the.'very:name ; for, in:+my opinion, 
aan, Wrelſtiing, is deriv'd from maize ;-5.6. to throw 
down by-{lighr and: artifice'{ And: Phi/inus-(aid; it ſeems 
rto'me to bederiv'd fram'maazce; the Palmof-ahe Hand, 
for: Wreſtlers uſe that: part-motſt, as Cuffers de the muy: 
44, Fiſt; and hence: both thefſe-{orts of - Exerciſes have 
their proper mes, .the-one: ian. the- other -gvya9. Ber 
ſides, fince the Poets uſe the words amau rar for vymond + 
gai-and ovumions, to ſprinkle ; and this Action is moſt 

frequent 
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frequent amongſt Wreſtlers, this Exerciſe mzan':may re- 
ceive its name from that word. . But more, confider that 
Racers ſtrive to be diſtant from one another 3 'Cuffers by 
the Judges of the Field are not permitted tb take hold, 
and none but Wreſtlers come up cloſe breaſt to breaſt, 
and claſp one another round the Waſte, and moſt of their 
turnings, liftings, lockings bring them very. cloſe, is 
probable this Exerciſe is called azay from. wanme'Cey or 
mA; yireodau, to come up cloſe, or to be near together, 


QUEST. V. 


oy m reckoning up different kinds of Exerciſe, Homer puts 
| - Culfingfoſt, Wreſtling next, and Racing laſt. | 


His Diſcourſe being.ended, and Ph;/znas himid, Ly- 

ſimachus began again, What ſort of Exerciſe then 
ſhau we imagin to be firſt > Racing as at 'the'Ohmpian 
Games : for here in the Pythian, as every Exerciſe comes 
on all the Contenders are brought in, the Boy Wreſtlers 
farſt, then the Men, and the fame method is:obſerv'd 
when the Cuffers and Fencers /are to exerciſe; but. there 
the Boys perform all firſt; and then the Men: -- Bur, ſays 
Timon interpoling, pray: conlider whether Homer hath not 
determined this matter, for in. his/Poems Cufhng is al- 
ways put in the firſt place,. Wreſtling next, and Racing 
laſt : At this: Crates the-. Theſſa/can: {urpriz'd, cry'd. our, 
Good God, : what things we skip-over ! Bur, pray Sir, if 
you remember.any of. his Verſes :to:that purpoſe, :do- us 
the favour to repeat thetii.:: And Timon. replied, '1'hat:the 
Funeral Solemnities of Patractas: had this order, . I 'tthmk 
every one hath heard: but the Poet aibalong obſerving the 
fame order, brings in Aebales:fpeaking to Neftor;thus, - | 
« $7 07 3 | 34: 7:3 23555, 201 22nd bil 
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With this rewatd I Neſtor freely grace, 
Unfit for Cuffing, Wreſtling, or the Race : 


And in his Anſwer makes the Old Man imfertiner.c!y 
brag, : | 


I Cuffing conquer'd Oinop's famous Son, 
With Anceus wreſtled and the Garland wen, 
And out ran Iphiclus—— 


And again brings in Uiy/es cballenging the Pheaciqns, 
To Cuff, to Wreſtle, or to run the Race : 


And Alcinous anſwer, 


Neither in Cuffing, nor in Wreſtling ſtrong, 
But we are /wift of Foot : 


So that he doth not carelefly confound the order, and ac- 
cording to the preſent occaſion , now place one ſort firſt, 
and now another : but follows the then cuitom and pra- 
Ctice, and is conſtant in the ſame: and this was fo as 
long as the ancient order was obſerv*d : 'Tothis Diſcourſe 
of my Brothers I ſubjoyn'd, that I liked what he ſaid, but 
could not fee the reaſon of this order : and ſome of the 
company thinking ir unlikely that Cuffing or Wreſtling 
ſhould be a more ancient exerciſe than Racing : they de- 
{ir'd me to ſearch farther into the matter, ant thus I ſpake 
upon the ſudden, all theſe Exerciſes ſeem to me to be re» 
preſentations of, and training to Feats of Arms, for after 
all, a Man arm'd at all Points is bronght im to fhewthar 
that is the end at which all theſe exerciles and trainings 
aim ; and the privilege granted tothe Conquerors, viz, 
asthey Tide .into-the. City to throw down ſome. part of 
the Wall, hath this meaning ; That Walls are but a 
{mall advantage to-that City which hath Men able Ty 
hght and overcome.z and in _Sparts 'thofe that were Vi- 
Kors in any of the gparizacs,- Ground Games Had An 
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honourable place in the Army, and were to fight near 
the Kings perſon : Of al} other creatures a Horſe only 
can have a part in theſe Games., and win the Crown, 
for thar alone is delign'd by nature, or can be train'd ro 
War, and prove affilting in a Bartel : If theſe things 
fem probable, let us conſider farther that 'tis the firſt 
work of a fighter to ſtrike his Enemy, and ward the 
others blows ; the ſecond, wheo they come up cloſe, and 
hy hold of one another to trip and overturn him ; and 
3a this, they ſay, Our Countrey-men being better Wre- 
ftlers, very much diſtreſt the Spartans at rhe Battel of 
Leuftra ; and #ſchilus deſcribes a Warrier thus, 


One ſtout, and thild to wreſtle im his Arms : 
And Sophccles ſomewhere fays of the Trojans, 


They rid the Horſe, they could the Bow command, 
And wreſtle with a rattling Shield in hand. 


But *ris the third and laſt, either when Conquer'd, to 
fiy ; or when Conquerors, to purſue: And therefore 
is likely that Cuffing is ſer firſt, Wreſtling nexr, and 
Racing laſt ; for the former bears the reſemblance of 
charging, or warding the blows, the ſecond of cloſe 
fighting, and repelling, and the third of flying a vito» 
rious, or purſuing a routed Enemy. 


Re —— w—_ —_ 4 ” 


QUEST. VI 
Why Firr- trees,Pint-trees and the like,will not be grafted upon. 


*- 


= _ entertaining us in his Gardens, round-which 


2 the River Chephiſſus runs, ſhewed vs ſeveral Trees 


h * ſtrangely vary'd by the: different Grafts upon: their 


Stocks : 
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Stocks: We faw an Olive upon a Juniper, a Peach upon 
a Myrtle, Pear Grafts on' an Oak, Apple upon a Plain, 
a Mulberry on a Fig, and a great many. ſuch like which 
were grown ſtrong enough to bear : Some joqu'd on $9 
clarus as nouriſhing ſtranger kinds of things than the 
Poets Phinxes, or Chimeras ;, but Crato ſet 'us to enquire 
why thoſe Stocks only; that are of an Oily nature will not 
admit ſuch mixtures, for we never ſee a Pine, Firr, or 
Cypreſs bear a Graft of another kind : And Philo ſub- 
Joyn'd, There is, Crate, a, reafon for this amonglt the 
Philoſophers, which the Gardners confirm and fſtreng- 
then: For they fay, Oyl is very hurtful to all Plants, 
and any Plant dipt in it, like a Bee will ſoon die : Now 
theſe Trees are of a Fat and Oily nature, infomuch that 
they weep Pitch and Roſin, and it you cut them, Gore, 
as it were, appears prefemly in the wound: Belides, 
Torch made of them ſends forth an Oily Smoke, and 
the brightneſs of the flame ſhews it tobe fat ; and upon 
this account theſe Trees are as great enemies to all other 
kinds of Grafts as Oyl it ſelf : To this Crato added, that 
the Bark was a partial cauſe,. for that being rare and dry, 
could not afford either. convenient room, , or ſufficiertt 
nouriſhment to the Grafts ;. but when the Bark is moiſt, 
ic quickly joyns with thoſe. Grafts that are let into the bo- 
dy of the Tree : Then Soclares added, This too, ought 
to be conſidered, that:that which receives a Graft of an- 
other kind,” ought to be ealie to be changed, - that the 
Graft may prevail, and make the Sap in the Stock fir 
and natural to it ſelf : . Thus we break up the Ground and 
ſoften ir, that being thus broken it may be more eaſily 
wrought upon and apply'd. ro what we plant in it ; for 
things : that are hard and rigid cannot be fo quickly 
wrought upon, nor ſo ealily cbang'd : Now thoſe Trees 
being of very light wqod, do not mix well with the 
Gratrs, becauſe they are. very hard either to be'changed,or 
overcome ': But more, "cis manifeſt, 'that the Stock 
; Which 
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which reccives- the Graft ſhould be inſtead of a Soil ro it, 
and a Soil ſhould have a breeding Faculty ; and therefore 
we chufe the moſt fruitful Stocks-to graft on, as Wos 
men that are full of Milk- when we would put out a 
Child ro Nurſe ; but every Body knows that the Firr, 
Cypreſs and the like, are no. great Bearers ; for as Men 
very fat have few Children( for the whole nouriſhment 
being imployed in the Body, there remains no overplus 
to make Seed) fo thele Trees ſpending all their Sap in 
their own Stock, flouriſh indeed, and grow great, but 
as for Fruir, ſome bear none atall, ſome very little, and 
that too {lowly ripens ; therefore tis no wonder” that they 
will not nouriſh anothers Fruir, which are fo very ſparing 
to their own. 


QUEST. VII 
About the Fiſh call'd Remora or Echener.. 


ah. 


P——— , 


Showmp =p the Trallian, when we were at a very 
noble Fiſh dinner, pointing to a little, long, 'ſharp 
headed Fiſh, ſaid, the Echeneis ( Ship-ſtopper ) is like 
that, for he had often ſeen them as he (ailed in the Sici- 
lian-Sea, and wondered at its ſtrange force, for it ſtapr 
the Ship when under full Sail,till one-of the Scamen 
perceived it ſticking to the outſide of the Ship, and took 
iroft ; ſome laught at Cheremoniamus for -believing ſuch 
an incredible and unlikely ſtory : Others on this occa* 
fion talkt very much of Antipathies, and produc'd a 
Thouſand inftances of fuch ſtrange effte&ts, viz. the fight 
of a Ram quietsan enraged Elephant: A Viper lies ſtock 
ſtill if rouch't with a Beechen leaf : A Wild-bull grows 
rame if bound with the twigs of a Fig-tree: And Am- 
ber draws all light things to it beſides Ball, and ſuch as 


are dipt in Oil ; and the Loadſtone will not draw a 2” 
C 
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of Iron thar is rub'd with an Onion; | New all theſe as 
to matter of Fact are very evident, but 'tis hard, if not 
altogether. impoſſible, 10. find: the cauſe. Then faid I, 
This is a meer ſhifr, and-avoiding of the Queſtion, ra- 
ther than a declaration of the Cauſe ; but if we pleaſe 
to confider;-we: fhalt find og_ niany accidents that 
are only Conſequents of the ro be unjuſtly eſteems- 
ed the ara it; as for: inſtance, if we ſhould fancy, 
that by 'the bloſſoming of the Chaft-tree, the Fruit of 
the Vine is ripened ; becauſe this is a common faying,. - 


The Chaſt-tree bloſſoms; ani the Grapes grew ripe 3 


or that the little protuberances in the Candle-Snuff thicken 
the Air: and make it claudy ; or the hookeneſs of the 
Nails to:be: the cauſe, and nat: an accident conſequential 
to an»Ucer in the: Lungs ; therefore as thoſe things men« 
tion'd.ate: but. Confequents to:the Eftc&t, thaugh pro- 
ceeding-from one and-tthe-fame cauſe, ſo one and the 
ſame cauſe: flops the Ship, amd joyns the Echenes to ir ; 
for the: Ship continuing 'dry, nor yet made heavy by 
the moiſture-ſoaking into the Wood, *tis probable rhar it 
" lightly glides over, and' as long as "tis clean cally cuts 
the , Waves ;\. bur when-it. is chroughly ſoakt, when 
Weeds, :Ouze and Filth: ſticks upon its fides; the ſtroke 
of the: Ship is more obtuſe: and weak, and the Water 
coming upon this clammy matter, doth not fo eaſily part 
from it; and this is the reaſon why they uſually calk 
their Ships : Now *tis likely that the Echeneis in this 
cafe ſticking upon -the clammy matter, is not thought 


an accidental conſequent to this cauſe, but the very cauſe 
it lelf, YN © \ 


_ QUEST. 
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H/hby they ſay thoſe Hoſes call'd nuxeomiduu;* are” very 
p $6 mettleſom. E. : 19901 £ | 


Ome fay the Horſes called urdornNu, received thar 
name: from the faſhion of. their -Bridles;::Avxoz, that 
had prickles'' like the reeth-oma Wolts Jaw; for being 
fiery and hard 'mouth'd, rhe: Riders uſed ſuch':to'tame 
them ; but-my Father who ſeldom| ſpeaks but! on. good 
reaſon, and breeds excellent Horſes, ſaid, Thoſe that 
were ſet upon by Wolves, when Colts, if they. eſcaped, 
_ grew ſwift, and mettleſome, and were called Auxos mdz : 
Many. agreeing.to what he faid, it began to be: enquired 
why ſuch-an accident as that ſhould make 'therg more 
metrleſom and fierce ; and many of the Companyithovght 
that from ſuch an aflault, 'fear:and not courage: was 
produced ;z and that thence 'growing fearful-and:apr to 
ſtart at every thing; their : motions became more; quick 
and vigorous as they are in: Wild:beaſts when-intangled 
m a Net: -Bur, faid I, ir ought+'to:.be conſidered 'whe- 
ther the contrary. be not more probable ; for the: Colts 
do not. become more ſwift by eſcaping the -affule- of a 
Wild-beaſt, but they had .never -eſcapr. unlefs they. had 
been ſwift and metti-fom before: :- As Viiſſes was hat made 
wiſe by eſcaping from the: Gyelops, but being fo before 
eſcaped. 5 + rſh S191 1 41. Ott etl 
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© QUEST: IX. 


4 . 


Why the Eleſh of Shecp bitten by Walves i ſweeter than that 


of others, and the Wool more apt to breed Worms ? 


| + Frer, the former Diſcourſe, mention was trade of 
thoſe Sheep that Wolves have bitten, for *tis 
commonly 
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commonly faid of them, that their Fleſh is very ſweet, 
and their Wool breeds Worms : My Sor-in Law Patro- 
clias ſeemed to be pretty happy in his reafoning upon the 


firſt parr, ſaying, Thar the Beaſt by biring it did mollihe 


the Fleſh; for Wolves Spirits are ſo hot and heery, that 
they ſoften and digeſt the hardeſt Bones ; and for the 
ſame reaſon things bitten by Wolves rot ſooner than 
others : But concerning the Wooll we could not agree, 
being not fully refolved whether it breeds thoſe Worms; 
or only opens a paſſage for them, ſeparating the Ficſh 
by its fretting roughneſs or proper warmth z and that 
this power proceeded from the Spirits of the biting Wolf, 


which alter even the very Haic of the Creature that it - 


kills : And this ſome particular inſtances ſeem to conhrm, 
tor we know ſome Huntſmen and Cooks will kill a Beaſt 
wich one ſtreak, fo that it never breaths afrer, whilſt 
others repeat th<ir blows, and ſcarce do ic with a great 
deal of trouble : But what is more ſtrange, ſome as they 
kill it infuſe ſuch a quality that the Fleſh rots preſently, 
and cannot be kept (weet abovea day ; yet others that 


diſpatch ir as ſoon find no ſuch alteration, but the Fleſh 


will keep ſweet a long while : And that by the manner 
of killing, a great alteration is made even in the Skins, 
Nails and Hair of a Beaſt, Homer ſeems to witneſs when 
ſpeaking of a good Hide, he ſays, 


An Oxes Hide that fell by violent blows ; 


For not thoſe that fall by a Diſeaſe or old Age, but by a 


violent death leave us rough and ſtrong Hides ; but thoſe 


that are bitten by Wild beaſts, their Hoofs grow black, 


their Hair falls, their Skins putrifie and are good for no- 
thing, 


QUEST. 
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QUEST. X. 


Whether the Antients, who provided every one his Meſs, of 
we that ſet many to the ſame diſh, did beſt ? 


Hen I was chief Magiſtrate, moſt of my Suppers 
conſiſted of diſtin&t Meſſes, where every parti- 

cular Gueſt had his portion of the Sacrifice allowed him ; 
ſome were wonderfully well pleasd with this order, 
others blamed it as unſociable and ungenteil; and were 
of the opinion, that as ſoon as I was out of my Office 
the manner of Entertainments ought to be reformed ; 
for, fays Agias, we invite one an«ther not barely mdy x, 
@434y, to eat and drink z but evumary x ovupayiy, to 
eat and drink together. Now this Divition into Meſles 
takes away all Society, makes many Suppers and many 
Eaters, but not one, &: avydtery@, Sups with another ; 
bur asat a Cooks Shop, each Man takes his pound of 
Beef, and (ers it before himſelf, and falls on : And is it 
net the fame thing to provide a difterent Cup, and difte- 
rent Table for every Gueſt (as the Demophontide treated 
Oreſtes ) as now to (et each Man his Loaf of Bread and 
Mebs of Meat, and feed him as 'twere out of his own 
proper Manger 2 Oaly 'tis true we are not (as thoſe that 
treated Oreftes were) obliged to be filent and not dif- 
courſe : Beſides, that all the Gueſts have a ſhare in every 
thing, we may draw an argument from hence, the fame 
diſcourſe is common to us all, the ſame Songſtreſs ſings, 
the ſame Muſician plays to all; the fame Cup is et in 
the midſt, not appropriated to any, *cis a large Spring of 
good Fellowſhip, and each Man may take as much as 
his Appetite requires, not like this moſt unjuſt diſtri- 
bution of Bread and Meat, which prides it ſelf forſooth 
in being equal to all, though unequal Stomachs ; ſo to 
a Man.of a ſmall Appetite 'tis roo much, to one of a 
» greater 
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greater too little. And, Sir, as he that adminiſters the 
very ſame doſe of Phylic to all forts of Patients muſt be 
very ridiculous : So likewife muſt that Entertainer, who 
inviting a great many Gueſts that can neither eat nor 
drink alike, ſets before every one an equal Meſs, and 
meaſures what is juſt and pl by an Arichmetical, not 
Gec metrical proportion: When we go ro a Shop to buy, 
we all uſe, *:is rrue, on? and the ſame public meaſure ; 
but to an Entertainment each Man brings His own Belly, 
which is ſatisfied with a portion, not becauſe equal to 
that which others have, but becauſe ſufficient for ir ſelf - 
"Thoſe $7 ( Entertainments where every one had his 
ſingle meſs, Homer mentions amongſt Souldiers, and in 
the Camp, we ought not to bring intro faſhion amongſt. 
us ; bur rather imirate the good Fellowſhip of the An- 
cients, who ta ſhew what reverence they had for all kinds 
of Societies, nut only honoured 6wCkss x oprogoptts, thoſe 
that lived with them or under the ſainc rout, but alfo 
d:402601.n4; x, doi Te4, thole that drank out of the lame 
Cup. or ear out of the ſame Diſh : Lers never mind 
Hemer's Entertainments, they were guad far nothing bur 
to ſtarve a Man, and the makers of them Kings, more 
ſtingy and obſervant than the 7zalian Cooks; infomuch 
that in the midſt of a Baitcl, whilſt they were at 
handy Blows with their Enemies, they could exactly 
reckon 'up how many Glafles each Man drank at his 
Table, but thoſe that Pinder deſcribes are much better, 


Where Heroes mixt ſate round the noble Beard, 


becauſe they maintained Society and good Fellowſhip ; 
for the latter truly mixt and joyned Friends, the former 
diviyed and aſperſed them as Perſons, though ſeemingly 
very good Friends, who could not fo much as cat with 
one another out of the fame Diſh. To this polite Dif 
courle of 4gis they urged me to reply ; and I ſaid, 4- 
$14, 'is true, hath' realon to be troubled at this unuſyal 

"> 00 difappuint- 
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diſappointment, becauſe having fo great a Belly (for he 


was an excellent 'T'rencher-man , he had no larger meſs 
than others. Ina common Fiſh, *tis true, as Democritys 
ſays, there are no Bones, but that very thing hath intro- 
duced 493 pgy umip & praguerny. | 
For *ts «quality, as the old Woman in Euripsdes hath 
it, 
That faſtens Towns to Towns, and Friends to Friends ; 


and Entertainments chiefly ſtand in need of this, the ne- 
ceſfity is from nature, not cuſtom, new, lately introduc'd 
or founded only on opinion ; when the ſame diſh lies in 
common before all, the Man that is {how and eats little, 
muſt be oftended at the other that is too quick for him, 
as a {low Ship at the ſwift Sailer : Beſides, ſnarching, 
contention, ſhoving and the like, are nor in my mind 
. neighbourly beginnings of mirth and jollity, but abſurd, 
dog:giſh, and which often end in anger or reproaches, 
not only againſt one another, but alſo againſt the Enter- 
tainer himſelf. or the Carvers of the Feaſt ; but as long 
as wieg & adgan;, Divilion or Diſtribution, keep an 
Equality in our Feaſts, nothing uncivil or diſorderly ap- 
pear'd, and they ca!] the Feaſts STa; Diſtributions, the 
Entertain'd J]v worus and the Carvers dJezs,Diſtributers, 
em ms diapevy, trom dividing and dilti touting to every 
Man his proocr meſs : The Lacedemonians had Officers 
called #egwdzzrar, Diftributers of the Fleſh, no mean 
Men, bur the chief of the City, for Lyander himſelt by 
King Ageſilaus was conſtituted one of the xgswdwwrar in 
Aſia ; bur when Luxury crept into our Feats diſtributing 
was thrown out, for I ſuppoſe they had not leifure ro 
divide theſe numerous Tarrs, Cheeſe-cakes, Pies and 
other delicate varieties ; but {urpris'd with the pleaſantneſs 
of the taſte, and tired with the variety, they left off 
cutting it into portions, and left all in common z and this 
is conhrmed from the preſent practice, for in our reli- 
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gious or public Feats, where the Food is ſimple and 
inartificial, each Man hath his meſs affign'd him ; fo that 
he that endeavours to retrieve the Ancient Cuſtom, will 
likewiſe recover Thritt and almoſt loſt Frugslicy again: 
But you ' obje&t, where only property is, community -is 
loſt : True indeed, where equality is not ; for not the 
poſlefſion of what is proper, and our own, bur the taking 
away of anothers, and coveting that that is common 'is 
the cauſe of all injury and contention ; which the you, 
Laws reſtraining, and confining within the bounds - of 
proper, receive their name from their Office, being a 
power, y:wey, diſtriburing equal toevery one in order to 
the common good : Thus every one 15 not to be honouf- 
cd by the Entertainer with the Garland, or the chiefeſt 
place : Now if propriety in theſe things doth not in the 
leaſt hinder, but that things of greater moment, and the 
only conſiderable, as Diſcourſe and Civility may be till 
common, ler us leave of diſgracing, Ts wipas, Diſtribu- 
tions, or #A1ggy, the Lot ( as Euripides hath it ) rhe Son 
of Fortune ; which hath no reſpect either to Riches or 
Honour ; but in its inconſiderate wheel now and then 
raiſeth up the humble and the poor, and makes him Ma- 
ſter of himſelf, and by accuſtoming the great and rich 
to endure, and not be offended at equality, pleaſingly 


inſtructs, 
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Imonides the Poet, my Sofſius Senecia, ſeeing one of 
their Company fit filent, and diſc-urfe no Body, 


faid, Sir, it you are n Fool %tis wifely done ; if a 
wite Man, very fooliſhly : *Tis $9: od to conceal a Mans 
folly, but (as Heraclitus ſays) *tis very hard to do it oer 
a Glaſs of Wine, 


Which doth the praveſs Men to mirth advance, 
And let them looſe #0 Sing, 80 Laugh and Dance, 
And ſpeak what had been better left unſaid. 


In which Lines the Poet in my mind ſhows the difference 
between being a lite heated and down-right drenk ; for 
to Sing, Laugh and Dance may agree very well to thoſe 
that have gone no further than a merry Cup : Butto 
prattle and ſpeak what had been better left unſaid, argues 
a Man to be quite gone, and therefore Plato thinks, that 
Wine is the molt ingenious diſcoverer of Mens Humors : 
And H, mer, when he lays, 


At Feaſts they had not known each others minds , 


Evidently ſhows, that he knew Wine was powerful to 
open Mens thoughts, and full of new diſcoveries : *Tis 


true rom the bare eating and drinking, if they fay no- 
thing 
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thing, we can give to gueſs at the Tempers of the Men, 
but becauſe Drinking leads them on to Diſcourſe, and 
Difcourſe lays a great many things open and naked which 
were ſecret and hid before; therefore to ſport a Glaſs of 
Wine. together, lets us into one anvther's humours 
And therefore a Man may reaſonably fall foul on .®/op,” 
why, Sir, would you have a Window in every Mans 
Breaſt, through which we may look in upon their 
Thoughts? Wine opens and expoſes all, it will not ſuf- 
fer us to be filent, but rakes of all Mask and Vizor, and 
makes us regardleſs of the ſevere Precepts of Decency 
and Cuſtom : Thus Aſp or Plato or any other that de- 
ſigns to look into a Man, may have their delires farisfied 
by the afliſtai:ce of a Bottle 3 but thoſe that are not ſoli- 
citous ro Pump one another, but to be Sociable and Plea- 
fant, diſcourſe of ſuch manners and handle ſuch queſtions 
as make no diſcovery of the bad parts of the Soul but 
comfort the good, and by the help of neat and poiite 
Learning, lead the int<lligent part into an agreeable 
Paſture and Garden of delight : This made me Colle& 
and Dedicate to you this third Dedication of Table Diſ- 
courſes, the firſt of which is about Chaplets made of 
Flowers. 


QUEST. I. 
Whether Chaplets of Flowers are moſt becoming a Philoſophet ? 


T Athens Erato the Muſitian keeping a Sulema 

\ Feaſt to the Muſes, and inviting a grear many 16 
I'rcat, the Company was full of Taik, and the Sub- 
je&t of the diſcourſe, Garland: : For after Supper many 
of all forts of Flowers being preſented to the Gueſts, 
Ammonius began to jeer me for chuling a Roſe Chaplet 
before a Lawre), ſaying, that thoſe made of Flowers 
| X 4 were 
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were effeminate, and fitred royiſh Girls and Women more 
than grave Philoſophers and Men of Muſic :' And 1 ad- 
mire that our Friend Erato, that abominaresall flouriſhing 
in Songs, and blames good Agatho, who hirft in his Tra- 
gedy of the My/ians ventured to introduce the Cromatic 
Airs, ſhould himſelt fill his Entertainment with fach 
various and ſuch florid zz« am, Colours. And ſince he 
ſhuts our all the ſoft deligh s. har through the Ears can 
enter to the Soul, ſhould introduce others through the 
Eyes and through the Nole, ard make theſe Garlands 
inſtead' of Ggns of Piety, tro be inſtruments of Plea- 
ſure, when it muſt be confeſſed that this Oyntment gives 
a better ſme]}l than thoſe trrifling Flowers which wither 
even in the Hands of thoſe that wreath them: Beſide 
all Pleaſure muſt be baniſh'd the Company of Philoſe- 
phers, unleſs *ris of ſome uſe or defired by natural Appe- 
tit? ; for as thoſe that are carried to a Banquet by ſome 
of their invited Friends /tor inſtance, Socrates carried 
Ariflodemus to Agatho's Table ) are as civily entertained 
as the bidden Gueſts, but he that gces on his own ac- 
count is ſhut out of Doors ; thus the pleaſures of Eating 
and Drinking being invited by natural Appetite ſhould 
have admiſſion, bur all rhe others which come on no ac- 
count, ard have only Luxury to mtroduce them, ought 
in reaſon to be denied. 

Ar this ſome yuung Men nor throughly acquainted 
with Ammoniuz's humour, being abaſh'd, privately tore 
their Chaplets, but 1 perceiving that Ammonius propoſed 
this only for Diſcourſe and Diſputation ſake, applying 
my ſelf to Tyypho the Phyfician, ſaid, Sir, you mult pur 
oft that ſparkling Roſie Chapler as well as we, or de- 
Flare, as | have often heard you, what excellent preſer- 
yatives theſe flowry Garlands are againſt the ſtrength 
of Liquor : Bur here E-ato putting in, (aid, what is it 
degreed that no pleaſure muſt be admitted without profit ? 
And mult we be angry with our delight, unleſs hired 


to 
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to endure it 2 Perhaps we may have reaſon to be aſhamed 
of Ointments and purple Veſts, becauſe ſo cofily and 
expenſive; and look upon them as ( in the Barbarians 
Phraſe) treacherous Garments and deceitful Odours ; 
but theſe natural Smells and Colours are pure and {imple 
as Fruits themſelves, and without expence, or the cu- 
riolity of Art : And I appeal to any one whether 'tis not 
abſurd to receive the Sapors Nature gives us, and enjoy 
and reject thoſe Smells and Colours that the Seaſons 
afford us, becauſe forlooth they bloſſom with delight, 
and no other external profit or advantage : Beſides, we 
have an Axiom againſt you, for it ( as you affirm ) 
Nature makes nothing in vain, thoſe things that have no 
other ule, were deſigned on purpoſe to pleaſe and to de- 
light ; belides obſerve that to thriving Trees Nature hath 
given Leaves, both for the preſervation of the Fruit, 
and of the Stock it ſelf ; for thoſe ſometimes warming, 
ſometimes cooling it, the Seafons creep on by degrees, 
and do not afſaulr it with all their violence at once : Bur 
now the Flower, whilſt *ris on the Plant, is of no profit 
at all, unleſs we uſe ir to delight our Noſe with the ad- 
mirzble Smell, and pleaſe our Eyes when it opens that 
inimitable variety of Colours : And therefore when the 
Leaves arc pluckt oft, the Plants as it were ſuffer injury 
and grief: There is a kind of an Ulcer raiſed, and an 
unbecoming -nakednels attends ; and we mutt not only 
(as Empedecles ſays) 


By all means ſpare the Leaves that grace the Palm, 


but likewiſe of all other Trees, and not injuriouſly a- 
gainſt Nature, Robbing them of their Leaves, bring 
Deformity on them to adorn our ſelves ; but to pluck the 
Flowers doth nv injury at all; 'ris like gathering Grapes 
at the time of Vintage, unleſs pluckt when ripe, they 
wither of themſelves and fallz and therefore, like the 
Barbarians, who cloath themſelves with the Skins more 

CoM» 
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commonly than with the wool of Sheep, thoſe that 
wreath Leaves rather than Flowers into Garlands, feem 
te me to ule the Plants, neither according to the Dictates 
of Reaſon or D-ſign of Nature: And thus much I ſay 
in detence of thoſe who ſell Chaplets of Flowers ; for [ 
am not Grammarian enough to remember thoſe Poems 
which tells us thai the old Conquerors in the ſacred G1mes 
were crowned with Flowers; yet now Ithink on't, there 
5 a ſtory of a Rulie Crown that belongs to the Muſes ; 
Sapho mentors it ina Copy of Verſes to a Weman un; 
learnt and unacquainted with the Muſes, 


Poor ſhort-liv*d Creature thou ſhalt wholly die, 
Death with thme Eyes thy Fame ſhall cloſe, 
And thou ſhalt unregarded lie, 

"Cauſe nere acquainted with the Muſes Roſe. 


But if Tryphbo can produce any thing to our advantage 
from Phyfic, pray ler's have ic : Then T-9pho raking the 
Diſcourſe ſaid, "The Antients were very curious and well 
acquainted with all theſe things, becauſe Plants were 
the chief ingredients of their Phyſic: And of this ſome 
ſigns remain till now ; for the Trans offer to Agenor and 
the Magnefians to Chiron the firſt ſuppoſed Practitioners 
of Phylic, as the firſt Fruits, the Roots of thoſe Plants 
which have been ſucceſsful on a Patient. And Bacchus 
was not only counted a Phyſician for finding Wine, the 


moſt plealing and moſt potent remedy, but for bringing - 


Ivy, the greateſt oppoſite imaginable ro Wine, into Re- 
putation ; and teaching his drunken Followers to wear 
Garlands of it, that by that means they might be ſecured 
againſt the violence of « Debauch, the hear of the li- 
quor being remitted by the coldnefs of the Ivy ; beſides 
the Names of ſeveral Plants ſufficiently evidence the An- 
cients curiolity in this matter ; for they named the Wal- 
nut-Tree, Kegva, becauſe ir fends forth a heavy and 
were drowhe Spirit, which affects their Heads = 
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ſleep beneath ir, and the Daffadil, yzpuaG, becauſe it 
benams the Nerves and caules a ſtupid vepxwdy heavineſs 
in the Limbs ; and therefore Sophecles calls it the ancient 
Garland Flower of the great (that is the Earthy } Gods: 
And ſome fay Rue was called 7»3zyey from its altrigent 
quality, for by its drinefs proceeding from its heat, 
mi-yvuer, it fixes the Seed, and is very hurtful to great 
beliied Women: But thoſe that imagin the Herb duc- 
fue& and the precious Stone of the ſame Name are call'd 
ſo becauſe powerful againſt the force of Wine are much 
miſtaken ; for both receive their Names from their Co- 
lour, for its Leave is not of the Colour of ſtrong Wine, 
but reſemble that of weak dilured Liquor. And indeed 
I could mention a great many which have their Names 
from their proper Vertues, but. the care and experience 
of the Ancients ſufficiently appears in thoſe of which they 
made their Garlands, when they deſign'd to be merry 
and frolic o'er a Glaſs of Wine ; for Wine, eſpecial 
when it fiezes on the head, and weakens the Body py 
at the very Spring and Origin of Sence, diſturbs the 
whcke Man : Now the Effuvinms of Flowers are-an 
admirable preſervative againſt this, they ſecure the Brain 
as it were a Citadel againſt the efforts of Drunkennefſs ; 
for thoſe that are hot open the Pores and give the Fumes 
free paſſage to exhale, and moderately cold repel and keep 
down the aſcending Vapours ; ſuch are the Violet and 
Roſe ; for the Odors of both iheſe are prevalent againſt 
any ach and heavineſs in the Head. The Flower of 
Privet and Croow, bring thoſe that have drank freely into 
a gentle fleep; for they ſend forth fmooth and gentle 
Effiweums which (oftly take off all afperities rhat ariſe in 
the Body of the Drunken, and fo all things being quiet 
and compoſed, the violence of the noxious humour is 
abated and thrown off; the fmells of ſome Flowers being 
received into the Brain, cleanſe the Organs and Inſtru- 
ments of Sence, and gently by their heat, without any 
ES violence 
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violence or force, diffulve the humours and warm and 
cheriſh the Brain it ſelf, which is naturally cold ; and up- 
on this account thoſe little Poſies they hang about their 
Necks, umfuwSa and anoint their Breaſts with the 
Oils that are ſqueez'd from them ; and of this Alcens is a 
Witneſs, when he bids his Friends 


Pour Ointment oer his labouring Temples preſt 
' With various cares, and oer hi aged Breaſt. 


For by that means as we draw our Breath through the 
Noſe, the warm Odors ſhoot intro the Brain ; for they 
did not call thoſe Garlands hung about their Neck un- 
Www, becauſe they thought the Heart was the Seat 
and Citadel of the {WyG-) Mind ; ( for on that account 
they ſhould rather have call'd them 6+&vwu'as ) but, as 
Tfaid before,  dy22vw/amy from their V apour and Ex- 
halation. Beſides, 'ris no ſtrange thing that theſe ſmells 
of Garlands ſhould be of ſo conſiderable a Vertue, for 
ſome tell us that the ſhadow of the Yew, eſpecially when 
it Bloſſoms, kills thoſe that ſleep under it ; and a ſubtle 
Spirit ariſeth from preſt Poppy which ſuddenly over- 
comes the unwary ſqueezers : And there is an Herb call'd 
Ahlſſus, which to ſome that take it in their Hands, to 
others that do but look on it, is found a preſent remedy 
againſt the Hick-up ; and, ſome afhirm, that planted near 
the Stalls, it preſerves Sheep and Goats from the Rot 
and Mange: And the Roſe is called gy, probably be- 
cauſe it ſends torth ezv pa a ſtream of Odours ; and for 
that reaſon it withers preſently : *Tis a cooler, yet fiery 
to look upon 3 and no wonder, for upon the ſurface of a 
ſubtle heat being driven out by the inward heat looks 


vivid and appears, 
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QUEST. IL 
Whether Toy is of a Hot or Cold Nature. 


Pon this Diſcourſe, when we all hum'd Trypho, Ams 
monius with a {mile, ſaid, *cis not decent by any 
contradiction to pull in pieces, like a Chaplet this various 
and florid diſcourſe of Trypho's : yer methinks the Ivy is a 
little odly interwoven and unjultly ſaid by its cold Powers 
toremper the heat of ſtrong Wine ; for 'tis rather fiery 
and hot, and its Berries ſtcept in Wine make the liquor 
more apt to inebriate and inflame 3 and from this cauſe, 
as in flicks wrapt by the Fire, proceeds the crookednefſs 
of the Boughs : and Snow, that for many days will lie 
on other Trees, preſently melt from the Branches of the 
lvy, and waſts all around, as far as the warmth reaches, 
bur the greateſt Evidence is this ; Theophraſtus tells us, 
that when Alexander commanded Harpalus to Plant ſome 
Grecian T reces in the Babylonian Gardens, and becauſe the 
Climate is very hot and the Sun violent, ſuch as were 
leafy, thick and fit to make a Shade; the Ivy only would 
not grow, tho all Art and Diligence poſſible was uſed, it 
withered and died, for being hot it ſelf, ir could not a- 
gree with the fiery nature of the Soil; for exceſs in (1- 
milar qualities is deſtructive, and therefore we ſee 
every thing as it were afte&ts its contrary, a cold Plant 
flouriſhes in a hot Ground, and a hor Plant is delighted 
With a cold ; upon which account "tis that bleak Moun- 
tains expos'd tocold Winds and Snow, bears Firs, Pines 
and the like, full of Pitch, fiery and excellent to make a 
Torch. Bur beſides, Trypho, 'I'rees of a cold nature, 
their little feeble heat nor being able to diffuſe it ſelf, but 
retiring to the Heart ſhed their Leaves ; but their natu- 
ral oilyneſs and warmth preſerve the Laurel, Olive ard 
Cypreſs always Green , and the like tco in the Ivy may 
be 
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be obſerv'd. And therefore 'tis not likely our dear friend 
Bacchus, who cali'd Wine usSv, and himſelf wewuurato, 
ſhould bring Ivy into Reputation for being a preſervative 
againſt Drunkennefs and an Enemy to Wine. But in my 
opinion, as Lovers of Wine, when they have not any 
Juice of the Grape ready drink Ale, Mead, Cyder or the 
like; thus he that in Winter would have a Vine-Garland 
on his head, and finding the Vine naked and without 
Leaves, uſed the Ivy that is like ir ; for its Boughs are 
twiſted and irregular, its Leaves moiſt and diforderly 
confus'd ; but cnicfly the Berries like ripening cluſters 
make an exaCQt repreſentation of the Vine ; but grant 
the Ivy to be a preſervative againſt Drunkenneſs, that to 
pleaſe you, Trypho, Bacchus may be a Phylitian, ſtill I 
affirm that power to proceed from its heat, which either 
opens the Pores or helps to digeſt the Wine. 

Upon this Trypho fate filent, ſtudying for an anſwer, 
Erafto addreffing himſelf to us Youths, ſaid, Trypho wants 
your affiſtance, help him in this difpute about rhe Gar- 
lands, or be content to fit without any: Ammonivs too 
bid us not be afraid, for he would not reply to any af 
our diſcourſes, and Trypho likewiſe urging me to propole 
fomething, I faid, to demonſtrate that the Ivy is cold, is 
not ſo proper a task for me as Trypho , for he often uſerh 
Coolers and Binders, but that Propoſition, that Wine 
in which Ivy Berries have been, is more inebriating, is 
not true ; for that diſturbance which it raiſeth in thoſe 
that drink it, is not ſo properly called Drunkenneſs as 
alienation of mind or Madneſs, ſuch as Beans and a 
thouſand other things that ſer Men beſides themlelves, 
uſually produce ; the crookedneſs of the Boygh is na ar- 

ument at all, for ſuck violent and unnatural efte&ts can- 
not be ſuppoſed to proceed from any natural Quality ar 
Power: Now Sticks are bent by the Fire, becauſe that 
draws the moiſture, and fo the crookedne(s ts a violent 


diſtortion ; but the natural heat nourjlheth and preſerves 
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the Body : Conſider therefore whether 'ris not the 
weakneſs and coldneſs of the Body that makes it wind, 
bend and creep upon the Ground, for thoſe qualities 
check its rile, and depreſs it in its aſcent z and render it 
like a weak Traveller that often fits down and then goes 
on again ; and therefore the Ivy requires fmething to 
twine about and needs a Prop; for it is not able to ſultain 
and direct its own Branches becauſe it wants hear, which 
naturally tends upward ; The Snow is melted by the 
wetneſs of the Leaf, for Water deſtroys it eaſily, paſſing 
through the thin Contexture, it being nothing but a con- 
geries of ſinall bubbles; and therefore in very cold but 
moiſt places, the Snow melts as ſoon as in hot : That it is 
continually green doth not proceed from its heat, for ta 
ſhed its Leaves doth not Argue the coldneſs of a Tree : 
Thus the Myrtle and Well-fern, though not hot, but 
confefſedly cold are green all the Year: Some imagin this 
comes from the equal and duly proportioned mixture of 
the qualities in the Leaf, to which Empedocles hath added 
a certain aptneſs of Pores, through which the nouriſh- 
ing Juice is orderly tranſmitted, fo that there is (till ſup- 
ply ſufficient : But now *tis otherwiſe in Trees whoſe 
Leaves fall, by reaſon of the widenefs of their higher, 
and narrownefſs of their lower Pores; for the latter do 
not ſend juice enough, nor the former keep ir, but as ſoon 
as a ſmall ſtock is received, preſently pour it out : This 
may be iliuſtrated from the uſual watring of our Gardens, 
for when the diſtribution is unequal, che Plants that are 
always watered, have nouriſhment enough, ſeldom wi- 
ther, and look always green: But you farther argue, that 
being Planted in Babylon it would not grow: *T was well 
done of the Plant methinks, being a particular friend and 
familiar of the Beotian God, to feorn to live amongſt the 
Barbarians, or imitate Alexander in following the manners 
of thoſe Nations ; but *rwas not its heat but cold that was 
the cauſe of this averſion z for that could not agree with 

the 
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the contrary qualiry : for one {imilar quality doth not de- 
ſtroy but cheriſh another : Thus dry ground bears 
Thyme, though *tis naturally hot : Now at Babylon they 
ſay, the Air is fo ſuffocating, ſo intolerably hot, that 
many of the richer ſort ſleep upon Skins full of Water, 
that they might lye co]. 


— 


QUEST. 1Il. 
Why Women are hardly, Old Men eaſily, foxt. 


| Thr thought it ſtrange, that Ariſtozle in his Diſs 
courſe of Drunkennefs, affirming that Oid Men are 
ealily, Women hardly overtaken, did not aiſign the 
caufe ; ſince he ſeldom fail'd on ſuch occaſions, and pro- 
poſed it to us (we were a great many acquaintance met 
at Supper) as a ft Subject for our inquiry, Slla began ; 
one part will conduce to the diſcovery of the other ; and 
it we rightly hit the cauſe in relation to the Women, the 
difhculty, as it concerns the Old Men wiil be ealily diſ- 
patcht : For their two natures are quite contrary ; moiſt- 
neis, ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs belong to the one, and dri- 
nefs, roughneſs and hardneſs the accidents of the other : 
As for Women l think the principal cauſe is the moiitneſs 
of their remper, this produceth a ſoftneſs in the fleſh, a 
ſhining ſmoothneſs, and their uſual Purgations: Now 
when Wine is mixt with a great deal of weak liquor, 'tis 
over-powered by that, looſeth its ſtrength and becomes 
flat and wateriſh : Some reaſon likewiſe may be drawn 
from Ariſtotle himſelf, for he affirms that thoſe that drink 
faſt and take a large draught without drawing Breath, are 
ſeldom overtaken ; becauſe the Wine doth not ſtay long 
in their Bodies, but having acquired an impetus by this 
oreedy Drinking ſuddenly runs through, and Women are 


generally obſerved to drink after that manner ; Belades, 
"v9 
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is probable that their bodies, by reaſon of the continual 
deflution of the moiſture in order to their uſual purga- 
tions, is very porous, and divided as it were into many 
little Pipes and Conduitsz into which when the Wine 
falls, *tis quickly convey'd away ; and doth not lie and 
fret the principal parts, from whoſe diſturbance Drunken- 
neſs proceeds: Bur that Old Men want the natural mois 
ſture, even the Name jeg in my opmion imitates z 
for that Name was given them, not as pioyres irs yis 
but as being in the habic of their body j4@d'5 and wang? ; 
Beſides the ſtiftneſs and roughneſs proves the drinefs of 
their Nature : "Therefore 'tis probable, that when they 
drink, their body being grown ſpungy by the drineſs of 
its nature ſoaks up the Wine, and that lying in the Veſ- 
ſels afle&ts the Sences, and prevents the Natural motions : 
For as Floods of water glide o're the cloſe Grounds, nor 
make them {labby , but quickly fink into the open and 
chapt Fields; thus Wine being ſuckt in by the dry 
parts, lies and works in the bodies of Old Men: But bes 
{ides, *ris eaſe to obſerve, that Ape of it {elif hath all the 
Symptoms of Drunkenneſs : Theſe Symptoms every 
body knows (eiz:) ſhaking of the Joynts; faultring of 
the Tongue, Babling, Paffion, Forgetfulacſs and Di- 
ſtration of the Mind ; many of which being incident 
to Old Men, even whilſt they are well and in perfet 
health, are neightencd by any little irregularity and ac= 
cidental debauch , ſo that Drunkenneſs doth not beget 
in Old Men any new and proper, but only intend and in- 
creaſe, the common Symptoms : And an evident fign of 
this is, that nothing is ſo like an Old Man as a Young 
Man Drunk. os 


X QUEST, 
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QUEST. IV. 


Mhether the Temper of Women # Colder or Hotter 
than that of Men ? 


HUS $lla ſaid, and Apollonides the Marſhal ſub- 
joyn'd, Sir, what you diſcours'd concerning Old 
Men, I willingly admit, but in my opinion you have 0- 
mitted a conſiderable reaſon in relation to the Women, 
viz. the coldneſs of their temper, which quencheth the 
heat of the ſtrongeſt Wine, and makes it loſe all its de- 
ſtruQive force and fire : This refleftion ſeeming reaſon- 
able, Athryliatus the Thaſian, a Phylitian, kept us from a 
haſty concluſion upon this matter, by ſaying that ſome 
{uppos'd the Female Sex was not cold, but hotter than 
the Male: and others thought Wine rather cold than 
hot. When Florus ſeem'd ſurpriz'd at this Diſcourſe, 4- 
thrylliatus continued, Sir, what I mention about Wine, I 
ſhall leave to this Man, pointing to me, to make our, 
for a few days before we had handled the ſame matter : 
But that Women are of a hot conſtitution, I ſuppoſe may 
be proved firſt from their ſmoothneſs ; for their heat waſts 
all the ſuperfluous nouriſhment, which breeds nair : Se- 
condly, from their abundance of Blood, which ſeems to 
be the Fountain and Source of all the heat that is in the 
Body : Now this abounds ſo much in the Female Sex,that 
they are all on Fire, unleſs relieved by frequent and ſud- 
den evacuations : Thirdly, from an uſual practiſe of the 
Sextons in burning the Bodies of the Dead, *tis evident 
that Females are hotter than Males; for the Beds-men are 
wont to put one Female body with ten Males upon the 
fame Pile ; for that contains ſome inflamable and oyly 
parts, and ſerves for fuel to the reſt : Beſides, if that that 
is ſooneſt fit for Generation is hotteſt, and a Maid begins 
to be furious ſooner than a Boy, this is a ſtrong proof of 
the 
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the hotneſs of the Female Sex : but a more convincing 
follows, Women endure cold better than Men, they arc 
not fo ſenſible of the ſharpneſs of the Weather, and are 
contented with'a few Cloaths. 

And Florus reply'd, methinks, Sir, from the fame To- 
pics I could draw concluſions againſt your affertion ; for 
firſt, they endure cold better ; becauſe one ſimilar quality 
doth not fo readily a&t upon another; and then again 
their Seed is not active in Generation , but paſſive matter 
and nouriſhment to that which the Male injects: But 
more, Women grow effete ſooner than Men ; that they 
burn better than the Males proceeds from their Fat,which 
is the coldeſt part of the body ; and young Men or ſuch 
as uſe Exerciſe have but little fat : Their Monthly pur- 
gations doth not prove the abundance, but the corrupti- 
on and badnefs of their Blood : for being the ſuperfluous; 
and undigeſted part, and having no convenient veſlel in 
the Body, it flows our, and appears languid, and fecu- 
lent, by reaſon of the weakneſs of its heat ; and the ſhi- 
vering that ſeizes them art the time of their Purgations 
ſufficiently proves that which flows from them is cold and 
undigeſted : And who will beheve their ſmoothneſs to be 
an effect of heat rather than cold ? When every body 
knows that. the hotteſt parts of the body, are the molt 
hairy : for all ſuch excrements are thruſt out by the hear, 
which opens and makes paſſages through the kin ; bur 
{moothneſs is a conſequent of that cloſeneſs of the Supers 
hces which proceeds from condenfing cold : And that 
the fleſh of Women is cloſer than that of Men, you may 
be inform'd by thoſe that lie with Women that have a- 
nointed themſelves with Oyl, or other Perfumes, for: 
though they do not touch the Women, yet they hnd 
themſelves perfum'd, their Bodies by reaſon of their heat 
ahd rarity drawing the odors to them : But I think we 
have diſputed plauſibly and ſufficiently enough of this 


matter. | 
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QUEST. V. 
Whether Wine i potentially cold? 


UT now I would fain know upon what account 
you can imagin that Wine is cold : Then, faid I, 
do you believe this to be my opinion ? Yes, faid he, whoſe 
elſe > And1 replied, I remember a good while ago I met 
with a Diſcourſe of Ariftorle's upon this very queſtion : And 
Epicurus in his Banquet hath a long Diſcourſe, the ſum of 
which is, that Wine of it ſelf is not hot, but that ir con- 
tains ſome Atoms that cauſe heat ; and others that cauſe 
cold ; now when *tis taken into the body it loſes one fort 
of particles, and takes the other out of the body it ſelf, as 
it can beſt agree with one Conſtitution ; fo that ſome 
when they are drunk are very hot, and others very cold; 
This way of talking leads us by Protogoras direCtly to 
Pyrrhos, for *tis evident, that ſuppoſe we were to diſcourſe 
of Oyl,-Milk, Honey, or the like, we ſhall avoid all in- 
quiry into their particular Natures, by ſaying that things 
are fo and ſoby their mutual mixture with one another - 
But how do you prove that Wine is cold 2 And I, being 
forc'd to ſpeak extempore, replied, by two Arguments : 
The firſt I draw from the practice of Phyſitians, for when 
their Patients ſtomachs grow very weak , they pre- 
ſcribe no hot things, and yet give them Wine as an ex- 
cellent remedy : Beſides they ſtop looſeneſs, and immode- 
rate ſweating by Wine ; and this ſhows that they think it 
more binding, and conſtipating than Snow it ſelf. Now 
it it were potentially hor, I ſhould think it as wiſe a 
thing to apply Fire to Snow , as Wine to the 
heart. 

Apain, moſt teach that ſleep proceeds from the cool- 
neſs of the parts, and moſt of the Narcotick Medicines, 
as Mandrage and Opium, are Coolers. Thoſe indeed work 
| violently, 
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violently, and forcably condenſe, but Wine cools by 
degrees, it gently ſtops the motion, according as it hath 
more or leſs of ſuch narcotic Qualities. Befides, heat is 
generative ; that the Seed flows ealily, *tis true, proceeds 
from moiltneſs, but the Spirit, Force and Life of it 
from heat : Now the great drinkers are very dull unactive 
Fellows, no Womens Men art all, they «ject nothing 
ſtrong, vigorous and fit for generation, but are weak 
and unperforming by reaſon of the bad digeſtion and 
coldneſs of their Seed. And *tis farther obſervable, 
that the effteCts of cold and drunkenneſs upon Mens Bo- 
dies are the ſame, trembling, heavineſs, palenefs, ſhiver- 
ing, faultring of Tongue, numneſs and Cramps: In 
many a debauch ends in a dead Palfie, when the Wine 
ſtupities and extinguiſheth all the hear, and Phyſicians uſe 
this method in curing the qualms and diſcaſes goiten by 
debauch, art night they cover them well and keep them 
warm, and at day they anoint and bath, and give them 
{uch food as ſhall not diſturb, but by degrees recover 
the heat which the Wine hath ſcatter'd and driyen out 
of the Body : Thus, I added, in theſe appearances we 
trace obſcure Qualities and Powers, but as for drunken- 
neſs what *ris, *cis eaſily diſcern'd. For, in my opinion, as 
I hinted before, thoſe that are drunk are very much like 
old Men; and therefore great drinkers grow old ſooneſt, 
and they are commonly bald and grey before their time, 
and all theſe accidents certainly proceed from want of heat : 
But more Vinegar is of a vinous nature, and a Spirit of 
it, and nothing quenches fire ſo ſoon as that, its extream 
coldneſs overcomes, and kills the flame preſently. And 
of all Fruits Phyſicians uſe the vinous as the greateſt 
coolers, as Pomegranates and Peaches : Belides do not 
they make Wine by mixing Honey with rain Water or 
Snow tor the cold, becauſe thoſe roo Qualities are near 
akin, if it prevails, changes the Juſcious into a poignant 
taſte: And did not the Ancients of all the creeping 

| | SA Beaſts 
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Beafls conſecrate the Snake to Bacchrs, and of all the 
Plants the Ivy, becauſe they were of a cold and frozen 
nature? Now, becauſe if a Man drinks juice of Hemlec 
a large doſe of Wine cures him, leſt any one ſhould 
think this is an evidence of its heat, I ſhall on-the con- 
trary affirm that Wine and Hemloc juice mixt 1s an incu- 
rable poiſon, and kills him that drinks it preſently. So 
that we can no more conclude it to be hot, becauſe it re- 
ſiſts, than to be cold, becauſe it affiſts the Poiſon. For 
Cold is the only quality by which Hemloc Fuice works and 


kills, 


F 


QUEST. VI. 
Which the fitteſt time for lying with a Woman ? 


Ome young Students, that had not gone far in the 
Learning of the Ancients, inveighed againſt Epics- 

zus for bringing in, in his Sympoſinzn, an impertinent and 
unſztemly Diſcourſe, about what time was beſt to lie 
with a Woman ; for, for anold Man at Supper in the 
Company of Youths to talk of ſuch a Subject, and Dil- 
pute whether after or before Supper was the moſt con. 
venient time, argued him to be a very looſe and debaucht 
Man. 'To this ſome faid, 'That Xenophon, after his En- 
rertainment was ended, ſent all his Gueſts home on 
Horſeback, Poſt-haſte, to lie with their Wives. Burt 
Xopyrus the Phyſitian, a Man very well read in Epicurus, 
faid, That they had not duly weighed that piece ; for 
he did got propoſe that Queſtion at firſt, and as the 
beginning of the Diſcourſe, and then diſpute upon it ; 
but atter Supper he defired the young Men to take a 
walle, and then Diſcourſe of that Matter, on purpoſe to 
abate their defires, and reſtrain their Appetites: Shewing 
jhem that it was very hurtful at all times, bur eſpecially 
| alter 
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after they had been eating or making merry; But ſups 
poſe he had propoſed this as the chief Topic for Diſ- 
courſe, doth ic never become a Philoſopher to enquire 
which is the moſt convenient and proper time ? Ought 
we not to time it well, and direct our Embrace by Rea*» 
ſon? Or may ſuch diſcourſes be otherwiſe allow'd, and 
muſt they be thought unſeemly Problems to be propoſed at 
Table? Indeed I am of another mind ; tis true, 1 ſhould 
blame a Philoſopher, that in the middle of the day, in the 
Schools, before all forts of Men ſhould diſcourſe of fuch 
a Subje&t ; but over a Glaſs of Wine between Friends 
and Acquaintance, when 'tis neceſſary to propoſe ſome- 
thing beſide dull ſerious Diſcourſe ; why ſhould it be a 
fault to hear or {peak any thing that may inform our 
Judgments, or direct our Practiſe in ſuch Matters? And 
I proteſt I had rather that Zeno had inſerted his looſe To- 
pics in ſome merry Diſcourſes and agreeable Table-talk, 
than in ſuch a grave, ſerious piece as his Politics, The 
Youth ſtartled at this free Declaration, fat filent; and the 
reſt of the Company deſiring Zopyrus to deliver Epicurus 
bis Sentiment ; he ſaid, The particulars T cannot remember, 
but IT believe he fear'd the violent apitations of ſuch Exerciſes, 
becauſe the Bodies imploayed in them are ſ2 violently diſturbed ;; 
for *tus certain that Wine is a very great diſturber, and puts the 
Body out of its uſual temper : And therefore when thus diſ- 
quieted, if quiet and ſleep doth not compoſe it, but other agita- 
tzons ſeize it, "ti likely that thoſe parts which knit and jon 
the Members may be looſned, and the whole frame be as it 
were unſettled from its Foundation and Overthrown. For then 
likewiſe the Seed cannot freely paſs, but is confuſedly and for- 
cibly thrown out, becauſe the Liquor hath filled the Veſſels of 
the Body, and ſtopt its way. Therefore, lays Epicurus, we 
muſt uſe thoſe Sports when the Body is at quiet, when the 
Meat hath been throughly digeſted, carried about and applied 
to ſeveral parts of the Body, Jo that we begin to want a freſh 
ſupply of Food, To this of Epicurys we might joyn an 
Y 4 Argue 
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Argument taken from Phyſic; At Day time while our 
Digeſtion is performing, we are not ſo luſty nor eager 
to Embrace, and preſently after Supper to endeavour it 
1s dangerous ; for the Crudity of the Sromach, the Food 
being yet undigeſted, may be encreas'd by a diforderly 
motion upon this Crudity, and fo the miſchief be double. 
Ohmpicus continuing the Diſcourſe, ſaid, I very much like 
what Clinias the Pythagorean delivers : For ſtory goes, 
That being asked when a Man ſhould lie with a Woman ? he 
replied, hen he hath a mind to receive the preateſt Miſchief 
that he can ; For Zopyrus his diſcourſe ſeems rational, and 
other times, as well as thoſe he mentions, have their 
peculiar inconveniences : And therefore, as Theles the 
Philoſopher, to free himſelt from the prefſing Sollicitations 
of his Mother, who adviſed him tro Marry, faid at firſt, 
Ty; not yet time ; and when, now he was growing Old, ſhe 
repeared her Admonition, replied, Nor # it now time. $50 
*ris beſt for every Man to have the ſame mind in relation 
to thoſe Sports of Venus ; when he goes to Bed, let him 
ſay, *T33 not yet time : and when he rites, "Tis noe nor time. 
FVhar you ſay, Olympicus ( faid Soclarws interpoling ) befirs 
Wreſtlers indeed ;, it ſinells methinks of their Meals of Fleſh, 
and Carks of Wine, but is not ſuitable to the preſent Company, 
for there are ſome young married Men here, | 


IWboſe duty 'tis to follow Venus Sports, 


Nay, we our ſelves ſeem to have ſome Relation to 
Venus (till, when in our Hymns to the Gods we pray 
thus to her, BE. 


Fair Venus keep off feeble Ape. 


But waving this, let's inquire (if you think fit } 
whether Epicurus does well, when contrary to all right 
and equity, he ſeparates Penus and the Night 3 though 
Menander, a Man well $kill'd in Love Matters, ſays, 

| * LE, 
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That ſhe likes her Company better than any of the Gods, For 
in my Opinion, Night is a very convenient Veil, ſpread 
over thoſe that give themſelves to thar kind of pleaſure ; 
for ris not fir that day ſhould be the time, leſt Modeſty 
ſhould be baniſht from our Eyes, Effeminacy grow bold, 
and ſuch vigorous Impreſſions on our Memories be left, 
that might ſtill poſſeſs us with the fame Fancies, and 
raiſe new Inclinations. For the Sight (according to Plats} 
receives a more vigorous Impretfion than any other Bo- 
dily Organ, and joyning with Imaginar!on, thar lies near 
it, works preſently upon the Soul, and according to thoſe 
Images of Pleaſure which it brings, railes a new defire : 
But the Night hiding many and the moſt furious of the 
Actions, quiets and lulls Nature, and doth not ſuffer ir 
to be carried to Intemperance by the Eye. But belide 
this, how abſurd is it, that a Man returning from an 
Entertainment, merry perhaps and jocund, crown'd and 
perfum'd, ſhould cover himſelt up, turn his back to his 
Wife and go to ſleep; and then at day time in the 
mid(t of his Buſineſs, ſend for her out of her Apartment 
to ſerve his pleaſure, or in the Morning as a Cock treads 
his Hens. No Sir, the Evening is the End of our La- 
bour, and the Morning the Beginning. Bacchus aa, 
the Looſner, with Terpfichore and Thalia prelide o'er the 
former, and the latter raiſeth us up betimes ro attend 
on Minerva, *Epamys, the Work-Miſtris, and Mercury 
"AzpaiG, the Merchandizer : And theretore Songs , 
Daxces and Epithalamiums, Merry meetings, with Balls and 
Feaſts, and Sounds of Pipes and Flutes, are the Entertain- 
ment of the one, bur in the other, nothing but the noiſe 
of Hammers ard Anvils, the Scratching of Saws, the City 
Cries, Citations to Court, or to attend this or that Prince 


and Mapiſtrate are heard : 


Then all the Sports of Pleaſure diſappear, 
Then Venus, then Gay Youth removes : 
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No T yrſus then which Bacchus loves, 
But all is clouded, and o're-ſpread with care. 


Belides, Homer makes not one of the Heroes lie with 
his Wife or Miſtris in the day time; but only Paris, 
who having ſhamefully fled from the Battel, ſneakt into 
the Embraces of his Wife: Intimating , that ſuch 
Laſciviouſneſs by day did not beht the ſober remper 
of a Man, but the mad Luſt of an Adulterer. But 
moreover, the Body will not ( as Epicur fancies ) be 
mjur'd more after Supper, than at any other time, 
unteſs a Man be Drunk or over-charged, for in thoſe 
Caſes, no doubt, 'tis very dangerous and hurtful : But 
it a Man is only raisd and cheer'd, not over-power'd by 
Liquor, it his Body be pliable, his Mind agreeing and 
then he Sports, he needs not fear any diſturbance from 
the load he has within him ; he needs not fear catching 
Cold, or too great a Tranſportation of Atoms, which 
Epicurus makes the Cauſe of all the enſuing harm : For 
if he lies quiet, he will quickly fall again, and new Spirits 
will ſupply the Veſtels that are emptied. Burt this is to 
be eſpecially taken care of, that the Body being then in 
a ferment and diſturbed, no cares of the Soul, no buſlt- 
nefs about neceflary Aﬀairs, no labour ſhould diſtract 
and ſeize it, leſt they ſhould corrupt and fowre its Hu- 
mours, Nature not having had time enough for ſettling 
what hath been diſturbed. For, Sir, all Men have nor 
the command of that happy Eaſe and Tranquility, which 
Epicurns's Philoſophy procured him ; for many great in- 
cumb rances ſeize almoſt upon every one every day, or 
ac leaſt ſome diſquiers, and *ris not ſafe to truſt the Body 
with any of theſe, when 'cis in ſuch a condition and di- 
ſturbance preſently after the fury and heat of the Em- 
brace is over. Let, according to his Opinion, the happy 
and immortal Deity fit at eaſe, and never mind us, but 
it we regard the Laws of our Country, we _— 

are 
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dare to enter into the Temple, and offer Sacrifice, if but 
a little before we have done any fuch thing. ?Tiis fit there- 
fore to let Night and Sleep intervene, and after there is 
a ſufficient ſpace of time paſt between, - riſe as it were 
pure and new, and as Democritus was wont to ſay, ith 
new Thoughts upon the new day. 


a. 


QUEST. VII 


EVhy new Wine doth not inebriate as ſoon as other ? 


T Athens on the Eleventh day of February (thence 
called mJa,z4ay, the Barrel opening ) they began 

to talte their new Wine ; and in old times fas it appears} 
before they drank they offered ſome to the Gods, prayed 
that that Cordial Liquor might prove good and whole- 
ſom : By us Thebans the Month is named @gmria®, 
and 'tis our cuſtom, upon the {1xth day to Sacrifice to 
our good Genius and taſte our new Wine, after the 
South-weſt Wind hath done blowing, for that Wind 
makes Wine ferment more than any other, and the Li- 
uor that can bear this Fermentation is of a ſtrong Budy, 
and will keep well : My Father offered the uſual Sacrifice, 
and when after Supper the Young Men, my fellow Sty- 
dents, commended the Wine, he ſtarted this queſtion : 
Why new Wine doth not inebriate as ſoon as other > This 
ſeemed a Paradox and incredible tro moſt of us ; but Agias 
faid, that luſcious things were cloying ard would pre- 
ſently fatiate, and therefore few could drink enough to 
make them drunk ; for when once the thirſt was allay'd, 
the Appetite would be quickly palled by that unpleaſant 
Liquor ; for that a luſcious is different trom a ſweet taſte, 
even the Poet intimates when he fays, M/:th luſcious Wine 
and with ſiveet Milk, and Cheeſe : Wine at firit is luſcious, 
afterward, as it grows old, ferments and begins to he 
| ; prickt 
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prickt a little, then it gets a ſweet taſte. Ariſtenery the 
Nicenſian ſaid, that he remembred he had read ſomewhere, 
ſweet things mixt with Wine make it lefs heady ; and 
that ſome Phyſicians preſcribe to one that hath drunk 
freely before he goes ro Bed, a Cruſt of Bread dipt in 
Honey : And therefore if {weet mixtures weaken ſtrong 
Wine ; *cds reaſonable that new Wine ſhould not be 
heady till it hath loſt its ſweetneſs : We admired the ac- 
cuteneſs of the young Philoſophers, and were well pleaſed 
to ſee them propole ſomething out of the common road, 
and give us their own Sentiments on this matter, now 
the common and obvious reaſon is the heavineſs of new 
Wine, which (as Ariftotle ſays) violently preffeth the 
Stomach, or the abundance of Airy and Watry parts 
that liein it; the former of which, as ſoon as they are 

reſt fly out; and the watry parts are naturally fit to 
weaken the Spirituous Liquor : Now when it grows old 
the Juice is improv'd, and though by the ſeperation 
of the watry Parts it looſes in quantity it gets in 
ſtrength. 


QUEST. VII. 


Wy do thoſe that are ſtark drunk ſeem not ſo much Debauch'd 
as thoſe that are but half fox'd? 


TXTELL then (faid my Father ) fince we have 
fallen upon Ariſtotle, Til endeavour to propoſe 


ſomerhing of my own concerning thoſe that are half 
Drunk, for, in my mind, though he was a very acute 
Man, he is not accurate enough in ſuch matters : They 
uſually ſay, I think a ſober Mans underſtanding appre- 
hends things right, and judges well; the Sence of one 
quite drunk is weak and enfeebled ; but of him thart is 
half drunk, the Fancy is vigorous, and the Underſtand- 

ng 
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ing weakned, and therefore following their own Fancies 
judge, but judge ill ; Bur pray, Sirs, what is your Opi- 
nion in theſe matters : This reaſon would fatisfie me upon 
a private diſquiſition z but if you would have my own 
Sentiments, let's firſt conſider whether this difference doth 
not proceed from the difterent Temper of the Body : 
For of thoſe that are only half drunk, the mind alone is 
diſturbed, but the Body not being quite overwhelmed ts 
yet able to obey its Motions, but when it is too much 
oppreſt, and the Wine have overpower'd it, it betrays 
and fruſtrates the Motions of the Mind, for Men in ſuch 
a condition never go as far as Action : But thoſe that are 
half drunk, having a Body ſerviceable to the abſurd moti- 
ons of the Mind, are rather to be thought to have greater 
ability to comply with thoſe they have, than to have 
worle Inclinations than the others: Now if proceeding 
on another Principle, we conſider the ſtrength of the 
Wine it ſelf, nothing hinders but that may be differenc 
and changable, according to the quantity that is drunk : 
As Fire, when moderate, hardens a piece of Clay, bur 
if very ſtrong makes it brittle and crumble into pieces, 
and the hear of the Spring fires our Blood with Fevers, 
but as the Summer comes on the Diſeaſe uſually abates : 
What hinders then bur that the mind being naturally 
raiſed by the power of the Wine, when *cis come to a 
pitch, ſhould by pourmg on more be weakned again, and 
its force abated : 'Thus Hellibore, before it purges di- 
fturbs the Body, but if too ſmall a doſe be given, it di- 
fturbs only and purges not at all ; and fome taking roo 
little of an Opmte are more reftlefs than before ; and 
ſome taking too much, ſleep well : Beſides, "tis probable, 
that this diſturbance into which thoſe thar are half drunk 
are put, when 'tis come to a pitch, ſhould decay and 
that the Wine it ſelf very much conduces to that de- 
cay : For a great quantity being taken inflames the 
Body and conſumes the phrenzy of the Mird : As a 

: mournfu} 
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mournful Song and melancholly Muſic at a Funerat! 
" raiſes Grief at firſt, and forces Tears, but as it continues 
by little and little ir takes away all diſmal Apprehenſions 
-and conſumes our Sorrows : Thus Wine, after it hath 
heated and diſturbed, calms the mind again, and quiets 
the Phrenzy, and when Men are dead Drunk their pafſi- 
ons are at reſt, 


QUEST. IX. 


Why Fleſh ſtinks ſooner when expoſed to the Moon, than 
to the Sun ? 

| pert of Sunium gave us at an Entertainment a 

very large Boar ; the Gueſts wondring at the big- 
nels of the Beaſt, he ſaid, That he had one a great deal 
larger, but in the carriage the Moon had made it ſtink, 
he could not imagin how. this ſhould happen, for *cwas 
probable that the Sun being much hotter than the Moon 
ſhould make it ſtink ſooner : Bur, ſaid Satyrus, this is not 
ſo ſtrange as the common praftice of the Hunters ; for 
when they ſend a Boar or a Doe to a City ſome Miles 
diſtant, they drive a brazen Nail into it to keep. it from 
Itinking : After Supper Euthydemus bringing the Que- 
{tion into play again, Meoſchio the Phylitian ſaid, That 
putrifaction was a colliquation of the Fleſh ; and that 
every thing that putrified grew moiſter than before, and 
that all heat, if gentle, did ſtir the Humours, though 
not force them out ; bur if ſtrong, dry the fleſh, and that 
from theſe confiderations an anſwer to the queſtion 
might be eaſily deduc'd: For the Moon gently warming 
makes the Body moiſt ; but the Sun by his violent beams 
dries rather, and draws all moiſture from them : Thus 
Archilochus ſpoke like a Naturaliſt, 


T hope 


J 
Ll 
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1 hope hot Seirius Beams will many drain; 


And Homer more plainly concerning HeHor, over whoſe 
Body Apollo {pread a thick Cloud. 


Leſt the hot Sun ſhould ſcorch his naked Limbs. 
Now the Moons Rays are weaker, for, as In ſays, 
They do not ripen well the cluſtered Grapes. 


When he had done, 1 faid, the reſt of the Diſcourſe I 
like very well, but cannot conſent when you aſcribe 
this effect to the ſtrength and degree of heat, and chiefly 
in the hot Seaſons; for m Winter every one knows that 
the Sun warms little, yet then it putrifies moſt : Now 
the contrary ſhould happen if the gentleneſs of the hear 
was the cauſe of putrifation: And beſides the hotter 
the Seaſon is, ſo much the ſooner Meat ſtinks; and 
therefore this effect is not to be aſcribed to the want of 
heat in the Moon, but to ſome particular proper quality 
in her Beams: For heat is not difterent only by degrees, 
but in Fires there are ſome proper qualities very much 
unlike one another, as a thouſand obvious inſtances will 
prove : Goldſmiths heat their Gold in chaft Fires ; Phy- 
ſicians uſe Fires of Vine-twigs in their Diltillations z and 
Tamarisk they ſay is the beſt fewel for a Glaſs-houle ; 
Olive boughs burnt in a Chimney warm very well, bur 
hurt Baths, they ſpoil the Plailtering and weaken the 
Foundation ; and therefore the more Skiliul of the pub- 
lic Officers forbid thoſe that Rent the Baths, to burn 
Olive Tree-wood, or throw Darnel Seed into the Fire, 
becauſe the fumes of it dizies znd brings the Head-ach to 
thoſe that bathe : Therefore 'tis no wonder that the 
Moan difters in her Qualities from the Sun , and that 
the Sun ſhould ſhed ſome drying, and the Moon fome 
dillolving influence upon Fleſh ; and. upon this acc unr 

it 
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it is that Nurſes are very cautious of expoſing their In- 
fants to the Beams of the Moon ; for they being full 
of moiſture as green Plants, are cafily wreſted and di- 
ſtorted : And every body knows that thoſe that ſleep 
abroad under the beams of the Moon are not eaſily 
waked, but ſeem ſtupid and ſencele(s ; for the moiſture 
that the Moon ſheds upon them oppreſles their Faculty, 
and'difables their Bodies : Befides, 'tis commonly faid, 
That Women brought to bed when the Moon is a Fort- 
night old, have eafie Labours ; and for this reaſon I be- 
heve that Diana, which is the ſame with the Moon, was 
called Aoyeia and Eadie, the Goddeſs of Childbirth : 
And Timethew appolitely ſays, 


By the blew Heaven that wheels the Stars, 
And by the Moon that eaſes Womens pains. 


Even in inanimate Bodies the power of the Moon is very 
evident; for Trees that are cut in the full of the Moon, 
Carpenters refuſe as ſofr, and by reaſon of their moiſt- 
neſs ſubjet to corruption ; and in their Wane Farmers 
uſually threſh their Wheat, that being dry it may better 
etidure the Flail ; for the Corn in the full of the Moon is 
moiſt, and commonly bruiſed in threſhing ; beſides they 
fay Dough will be leaven'd ſooner in the full, for then, 
though the leaven is ſcarce proportioned to the Meal, 
yet it rariftes and leavens the whole lump: Now when 
Fleſh putrifies, the combining Spirit 1s only changed into 
a moiſt conliſtence, and the parts of the Body ſeperate 
and diſſolve : and this is evident in the very Air it ſelf, 
for when the Moon is full, moſt Dew falls, and this 4!c- 
manan the Poet intimates, when he ſomewhere calls Dew 


the Air's and Moon's Daughter, ſaying, 


See how the Daughter of the Air and Moon 
Do nouriſh all things, ſee the Corn 4s grown : | 
I if Tow 
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Thus thouſand Inſtances do prove that the light of the 


Moon is moiſt, and carries with it a ſoftning and cor- 
rupting quality: Now the brazen Nail that is driven 
through the Fleſh, if, as they ſay, it keeps the Fleſh 
from putrifying, it doth it by an aſtrigent quality proper 
ro the Braſs : The ruſt of Braſs Phyſicians uſe in aftrin- 
gent Medicines, and they ſay thoſe that dig. Braſs Ore, 
have been cured of a Rheum in their Eyes, and that 
the Hair upon their Eye-lids hath grown again ; for the 
fume riſing from the Ore being inſenſibly applied to the 
Eyes, ſtops the Rheum and dries up the humour ; and 
upon this account, perhaps, Homer calls Braſs evivogg and 
v6 eg, and Ariſtotle ſays, that wounds made by a brazen 
Dart or a brazen Sword are leſs painful and ſooner cured 
than thoſe that are made by lron Weapons, becauſe 
Brafs hath ſomething Medicinal in it ſelf, which in the 
very inſtant is applied to the Wound : Now *cis manifeſt 
thar aſtringents are contrary to putrifying, and heal- 
ing to corrupting qualities : Some perhaps may ſay, that 
the Nail driven through draws all the moiſture to ir ſelf, 
for the Humour ſtill lows to the part that is hurt, and 
therefore *tis ſaid, that by the Nail there always appears 
ſome ſpeck and tumour ; and therefore 'tis rational that 
the other parts ſhould remain found, when all the cor- 


ruption gathers about that, 
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never to return from the forum, where he was 
converſant about the Aﬀairs of the City ; before 

he had gain'd one new Friend: Where I ſuppoſe the 
word g4a&, friend is not to. be taken too nicely, as it 
ſignifies a faſting and unchangeable acquaintance, but as 
it vulgarly means, <9yz5, a Well-wiſher : And as Dicear- 
ch takes it, when he ſays that we ſhould endeavour to 
make all Men, «£7#z5s, Well-wiſhers, but only gaod Men, 
giazs, Friends ; for Friendſhip is to be acquired by Time 
and Vertue, but good-will is produced by a familiar inter- 
courſe, or by mirth and rrifling amonglt civil and gentile 
Men, eſpecially if opportunity affiſts their natural Incli- 
nation to good nature : But confider whether this advice 
may not be accommodated to an Entertainmear, as well 
as the Forum z io that we ſhould not break up the meeting, 
before we had gained one of the Company to be a Well- 
wither, and a Friend : Other occaſions drew M-n into 
the Forum, but Men of Sence come to an Entertainment 
as weil to get new Friends, as to make their old ones 
merry ; 


P Wbins, my Soffins Senecio, adviſed Scipio Africanus 
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merry ; indeed to carry away any thing elſe is ſordid 
and uncivil ; but to depart with one Friend more than 
we had, is pleaſing and commendable: And ſo on the 
contrary, he that doth not aim at this renders the meeting 
uſeleſs, and unpleaſant to himſelf, and departs at laſt 
having been a partaker of an Entertainment to, in reſpe& 
of his Belly, bur not his Mind : For he that makes one ar 
a Feaſt doth not come only to enjoy the Mear and Drink, 
but likewiſe the Diſcourſe, Mirth and gentile Humour 
which ends at laſt in Friendſhip and Good-will : The 
Wreſtlers that they might hold al and lock better uſe 
Duſt: And Wine mixt with Diſcourſe is of extraordi- 
nary uſe ro make us take faſt hold of, and faſten upon a 
Friend : For Wine temper'd with Diſcourſe carries gen- 
tile and kind afteCtions our of the Body into the Mind ; 
otherwiſe, it is ſcattered through the Limbs, and ſerves 
only to ſwell and diſturb : Thus as a Marble by cooling 
red hot Iron takes away its ſoftneſs, and makes it hard, 
fr to be wrought and receive impreſſion ; thus Dit- 
courſe at an Entertainment doth not permit the Men 
that are ingaged, to become altogether liquid by the 
Wine, but confines and makes their jocund and obliging 
rempers very fit to rereive an impreſſion from the Seal of 
Friendſhip it dextrouſly applied. 


mn——. 
L —— — 


QUEST. 1. 


Wether different ſorts of Food, or one ſinzle Diſh fed upm. at 
once is more eaſily digeſted ? 


H E firſt Queſtion of my fourth Decad of Table 
Diſcoui ſes, ſhall be concerning different forts of 

Food eaten at one Meal; when we come ro Hyampols 
at the Feaſt called Elaphebolia Philo the Phyſician gave 


us a very ſumptuous Enterrainment, where ſceing Phi- 
2 lints 
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linus his Son feeding upon Bread, and calling for nothing 
elſe, he cried our, O Hercules, well I ſee the Proverb is 
verified, they fought midſt ſtones but could not rake up 
one, and preſently went out to fetch him ſome agree- 
able Food ; he ſtaid ſome time, and ar laft brought 
them dried Figgs and Cheeſe: Upon which I faid 'ris 
uſually ſeen thar thoſe that provide coſtly and ſuperfluous 
dainties, negle& or are not well furnifh'd with uſeful 
and neceſſary things : I proteſt, ſaid Philo, I did not mind 
that Phylerus deſigns to breed us a young Softrarus, who, 
they ſay, never all his Life-time drank or eat any 
thing beſide Milk : Bur 'tis 'probable that *wwas ſome 
change in his Conſtirution that made him uſe this fore 
of Diet; but our Chiron here, quite contrary: to the 
old one that bred Achilles from his very Birth, feeding 
his Son with unbloody Food, gives People reafon to 
ſuſpe& that like Graſhoppers he keeps him on Dew 
and Air : Indeed, ſays Philinus, I did not know that 
we were to meet With xJouporia, a Supper of an 
Hundred Beaſts, ſuch as Ariſtomenes made for his Friends, 
otherwiſe I had come with ſome poor and wholeſum 
Food about me, as a Specihc againſt ſuch coſtly and 
unwholeſom Entertainments : For I have often heard, 
that ſimple Diet is not only more eaſily provided, but 
likewiſe more eaſily digeſted than ſuch variery : Ar this 
Marcion ſaid to Philo, Philinus hath ſpoiled your whole 
proviſion by deterring the Gueſts from eating z but if you 
defire it, I will be ſurety for you, that ſuch variety is mcre 
eaſily digeſtcd than ſimple Food, fo that without fear or 
diſtruſt they may feed heartily : Philo defir*d him to be ſo; 
and when after Supper we begged Philmus to diſcover 
what he had to urge againſt variety of Food, he thus be- 
gan: Iam not the Author of this Opinion, but our Friend 
Philo here is ever now and then telling us ; Firſt, That 
wild B-aſts fecding on one fort only, and ſimple Diet 


are much more heal:hy than Men are; and that thoſe 
which 
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which are kept in Pens are much more ſubje& to Dif 
eaſes and  Crudities, by reaſon of the prepared variety 
we uſually give them. Ceccondly, No Phyluian is fo 
daring, fo. venturous at new experiments as to give a 
feverith Patient different forts of Food at once ; no, 
fimple Food, and without Sawce, as more ealic to be 
digeſted, is that only Diet they allow : Now Food 
mult be wrought on and alter'd by our natural powers z 
Jn dying, Cloath of the moſt fimple Colour takes the 
tincture ſooneſt, the moſt inodorous Oil is ſooneſt by 
Perfumes changed into an Efkence; and {imple Diet is 
ſooneft changed, and ſooneſt yieids ro the digeſting 
power : For many and different Qualities having fome 
contrariety when they mcyer diſagree, and corrupt one 
another ; as in a City, a mixt rout are not calily rc- 
duced into one Body, nor brought to follow the ſame 
Concerns : For each works according to its own Nature 
and is very hardly brought to fide with anothers quality : 
Now this is evident in Wine ; mixt Wine inebriates very 
ſoon, and Drunkenneſs is much like a Crudiry riling frum 
undigeſted Wine, and therefore the Drinkers hate mixt 
Liquors, and thoſe that do. mix them do it privately, as 
aſtraid ro have their Deſign upon. the Company diſco- 
vered: every change is diſturbing- and injurious, and 
theretore Muſicians are very careful how they {trike 
many ſtrings at once ; though the mixture and variery 
of the Notes would be the only, harm that would follow : 
"This I dare fay, that belict and afl-nt can be ſooner 
procured by diſagreeing Arguments, than Concottion by 
various and different Qualities. Bur leſt I ſhould ſeem 
jocoſe, waving this, I'll return to” Ph:/s's Obſervations 
again: We have often heard him declare that *cs the 
quality that makes mear hard and to be digeſted : Thar 
to mix many things together is hurtful, and begers unnaru- 
ral Qualities ; and that every Man ſhould rake that which 
by, Experience he hnds molt agreeable ro his Temper : 

2 } Now 
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Now it nothing is by its own Nature hard to be dige- 
geſted, bur 'tis the quantity thar diſturbs and corruprs, 
I think we have ſtill greater reaſon to forbear that va- 
riery with which Ph:lo's Cook, as *rwere in oppoſition to 
his Maſter's Pra&tice, would draw us on to Surfeits and 
Difeafes, whilſt by the different ſorts of Food and new 
ways of dreſſing, he ſtills keep up the unwearied appe- 
tite, leads it from one diſh to another ; till raſting of 
every thing we take more then is ſufficient and enough : 
As Hifipule's Foſter: father ; 


WWho in a Garden plac'd, pluckt up the Flowers, 
One after one, and ſpent delightful honrs ; 

But ſtill his greedy Appetite gc.5 on, 

And ſtil he plucke till all the Flowers were gone. 


But more, methinks Secrates is here to be remembred, 
who adviſeth us to forbear thoſe Junkets which pro- 
voke thoſe that are not hungry to eat; as it by this he 
cautioned us to fly 'variety of Meats : For *tis variety 
that in every thing draws us on to uſe more than bare 
neceſſity requires: This is manifeſt in all forts of Plea- 
ſures, either of the Eye, Ear or Touch; for i till pro- 
poſeth new provokatives, but in {imple Pleaſures, and 
fuch as are confined to one fort, the Tempration never 
carries us beyond Nature's wants. In ſhort, in my opte 
nion, we ſhould more patiently endure to hear a Mu- 
ſician praiſe a diſagreeing Variety of Notes, or a Perfu- 
mer mixt Oyntments, than a Phyſician commend the 
varicty of Diſhes; for certainly ſuch changes and turn- 
ings as muſt neceſſarily enſue, will force us out of the 
right way of health. 

Philenus having ended his Diſcourſe, Marv:mn faid, 
in my Opinion, not only thoſe that ſeparate-proht from 
Honeſty are obnoxious to Secratess Curſe, but thole 
allo thar ſeparate Pleafure from Health, as if it were-'s 

| Enemy 
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Enemy and Oppoſite, and not its grear Friend ard 
Promoter : Pain we uſe bur feldom, and unwillingly 
as the moſt viotent Inſtrument : But from all things 
elfe, none, though he would willingly, can remove 
Pleaſure : Ir fill attends when we Eat, Sleep, Bath or 
Annoint, and takes care of, and Nurſes the diſeas'd ; 
diffipativg all thar is hurtful, and dilagreeable by ap- 
plying that which is proper, pleating and natural ; For 
what pain, what want, what poiſon fo quickly and fo 
eaſily cures a Diſcafe, as ſeaſonable Bathing ? A Glaſs 
of Wine when a Man wants it, or a Diſh of palatable 
Meat preſently frees us from all diſturbing particles, and 
{ertles Nature in its proper State, there being as it were @ 
calm and ferenity {pread over the troubled Humours : 
But thoſe Remedies that are paintul do hardly, and by 
little and little only promote the Cure, every difficulty 
puſhing on and forcing Nature. And therefore let not 
Philinus blame us, if we do not make all the Sail we can 
to fly from Pleaſure, bur more diligently endeavour to 
make Pleaſure and Health, than other Philoſophers do to 
make Pleaſure and Honeſty agree. Now, in my O- 
pinion, Philinus, you ſeem to be out in your firſt Argu- 
ment, where you ſuppoſe the Beaſts uſe more {imple 
Food, and are more healthy then Men, neither of which 
is true. The firſt, the Goats in Eypo/is confute, for they 
extol their Paſture as full of variety, and all forts of 
Herbs, in this manner : 


We feed almoſt on every kind of Trees, 

Young Firs, the Ilex, and the Oak we crop: 
Sweet Trifoile, fragrant Juniper and Yew, 
171d Olives, Thyme, all freely yield their fore. 


Theſe that I have mentioned are very different in 
taſte, ſmell and other qualities, and he reckons more 
forts which I have omitted ; and the ſecond Homer 
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$killfully refutes, when he tells us that the Plague firſt 
began amongſt the Beaſts : beſides, the ſhortneſs of their 
Lives proves, that they are very ſubject to Diſeaſes ; for 
there is ſcarce any irrational Creature long 'liv'd beſide 
the Crow and the Chough : and thoſe two every one 
knows do not conhne themſelves to {imple food, bur ear 
any thing. Beſides, you take no good Rule to judge 
what is eafie and what is hard of Digeſtion from the 
Diet of thoſe that are lick, for Labour and Exerciſe, and 
even to chew our Meat well, contributes very much to 
Digeſtion, neither of which can agree toa Man in a 
Feavour. Again, the variety of Meats by reaſon of 
the Cifterent qualities of the particulars ſhould difagree 
and ſpoyl one another, you have no reaſon to fear ; 
For whether Nature takes her nouriſhment from {1mi- 
lar Bodys, and difterent Meats, ſend out diflerent quali- 
ties into the Mals of the Body, applying to every part 
that which is fit and agreeable ; So that as Empedecles 
words it ; 


The ſweet runs to the ſweet, the ſowre combines 
FJ th ſowre, the ſharp with ſharp, the ſalt with ſalt. 


Or whether the Warmth and Spirit being fcatter'd 
through the Maſs proper parts are ſeparated, and 
apply'd to the proper Members; * Tis very probeble, 
that ſuch Bodys as ours, conſiſting of parts of diffe- 
rent Natures, ſhould be nouriſht and built up rather of 
various, than ſimple matrer. But if by concoction 
there 1s an alteration made in the Food, this will be 
more ealily performed when there are different ſorts of 
Meat, than when there is only one in the Stomach ; 
tor Similars cannot work upon Similars, and the very 
contrariety in the mixture con{tderably promotes the 
alreration of the remitted qualities. But if Philinys, you 
are againſt all mixture, don't chide Philo only for the 
eariety of his Dithes, and Sawces, but for uſmg mixrure 

in 
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in his Sovereign Cordials, which Eraſiſtratus calls, The 
Gods Hands: convince him of abſurdiry and vanity, 
when he mixes Herbs, Merals, Syrups, and diierent 
things brought from Sea and Land in one Potion ; and 
confines all Phyfic to Barley Breath, Caudle and Cardeſ- 
Poſſet. But you urge farther, Thar variery enticeth the 
Appetire that hath no command over ir ſelf, that is, 
good Sir, cleanly, wholſom , ſweet, palatable, pleaſing 
Dyer, makes us eat and drink more than ordinary, 
Why, then inſtead of fine Flower, do not we thicken 
cur Broth with courſe Bran ?' and inſtead of Sparagraf:, 
why do we not dreſs Neitle-tops and Thiltles ? And 
leaviny; this fragrant and pleafant Wine, drink ſowre, harſh 
T.iquor, that the Waſps have been buzzing about a long 
while 2 becauſe perhaps, you may reply, wholſom feed- 
ing doth not conſiſt in a perfect avoiding of all that is 
pleaſing, but in moderating the Apperite in that re- 
ſpect, and making ir prefer profit before pleaſure. Burt 
Sir, as a Mariner hath a thouſand ways to avoid a ſtiff 
Gale of Wind, but when 'tis clear down, and a perfe&t 
calm cannot raiſe it again, thus to correct and reſtrain 
our extravagant Appetite is no hard matter ; but when 
it grows weak and faint , when it fails as to irs proper 
Objects, then to raiſe ir, and make it vigorous and 
aCtive again, is, Sir, a very difficult 'and hard task. 
And therefore variety of food is as much better than 
ſimple, which is apt ro ſatisfie being but of one fort, 
as 'tis eaſter to ſtop Nature when ſhe makes roo much 
ſpeed, than ro force. her on when languiſhing and faint ; 
beſide, what ſome ſay, that fulnefs is more to be avoid- 
ed than emptineſs, is nor true; bur on the contrary , 
fulnels then only hurts when it ends in a Surfeit, or 
Diſeaſe; Burt emptineſs, though it doth no other 
miſchief, is of it felf unnatural; and ler this ſuffice as 
an Anſwer to what you propoſed. Bur you ſparing 
Men have for got, that variety 'is ſweeter, is 

| more 
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more defired by the Appetite, unlefs too fweet ; for the 
Eight preparing the way, *tis ſoon affimilated to the 
eager receiving Body ; but that which is not defireable, 
Nature either throws off 'again, or keeps it in for meer 
want, But pray obſerve this, that | do not plead for 
variety in Tarts, Cakes or Cuftards, thoſe are vain in- 
fignthcanr, and fuperfluous things ; Even Plato allow'd 
variety ro thoſe hne Citizens of his, ſetting before them 
Mufhro,ms:, Olives, Leeks, Cheeſe; and all forts of 
Meat and Fiſh, and beſide theſe allow'd them ſome Cakes 


and ſweet-Meats after all. 


QUEST. UE. 


Fly Muſhrooms are thought to be produc'd by Thunder, and 
why "tis believwd that Men aſleep are never thunder- 


ftrook ? 


, T a Supper in Els, Agemachus (et before us very 
large Muſhrooms; and when all admir'd at 
tnem, one With a ſmile ſaid, Theſe are worthy the lare 
Thunder,as*rwere eriding thoſe who imagin Muſhrooms 
are produc'd by Thunder : Some aid that "Thunder did 
fplir the Earth, uſtng the Air as a Wedge for that pur- 
poſe ; and that by thofe Chinks thoſe that ſought after 
Muſhrooms were direted where to find them: and 
thence ir grew 8 common Opinion, that "Thunder en- 
genders Muſhroams, and not only makes them a paſſage 
to appear : as if one ſhould imagin that a ſhower af 
Rain breeds Snails, and not rather makes them creep 
forth, and be feen abroad. Azemachw ſtood up fifty 
for the received Opinion, and told us, We ſhould nor 
di:believe it only becauſe *rwas ſtrange : for there are a 
thouſand other «ff:&s of Thunder and Lightning, and 


2 thouſand Onens deduc'd from them, whole caules 'cis 
very 
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very hard if not impoffible to diſcover : for this laught- 
at, this Proverbial Muſhroom doth not ſcape the Thun- 
der becauſe it is fe little, bur becauſe ic hath fone 
Antiphatherical qualities that preferve it from blalt- 
ing ; as likewiſe a Fig-Tree, the skin of a Sea-Calt 
(as they ſay) and of the Hyena, with which Sailers 
cover the Tops of their Maſts; and Husbandmen 
call and think Thunder Skowers to be evzady , 
good to nourith ; and indeed *cas abſurd to wonder 
at theſe things, when we fee the moſt incredible 
things imaginable in Thunder, v:x. Flame riſing out 
of moiſt Vapours, and from ſoft Clouds ſuch aſtoniſh- 
ing noifes. "This he contint'd, I prattle, exhorting 
you to enquire after the Cauſe, and that 1 wnall accept 
as your Club for theſe Muſhrooms. Then I began, 
Agemachus himſelf helps us exceedingly toward this 
Diſcovery, for nothing at the preſent ſeems more pro- 
bable than that, together with the Thunder, oftentimes 
generative Waters fall, which receives that quality from 
the heat mixt with it , for the piercing pure parts of the 
Fire break away in Lightning, but the grofler flatulent 
part being wrapt up inthe Cloud, and altering, and being 
alter'd with ir, warms, and by deſtroying ſome of the 
moiſture- thickens it, ſo that 'tis made fit to enter the 
"pores of 'Plants, and is ea{ily afhmilated ro them: be- 
tides, ſuch Rain gives thoſe, things which ir waters a pecu- 
liar temperature, and difference of Juice, Thus Dew 
makes the Graſs ſweeter to the Sheep, and the Clouds 
from which a Rainbow is reflefted, make thoſe Trees 
on which they fall fragrant 3 And,our Prieſts diltinguiſh- 
ing it by this, call the Wood of thoſe Trees Iprato- 
w7]z, imagining that lex the Rainbow,  *m7x47]e, hath 
a peculiar care. of them. Now, 'tis probable, that 
theſe Thunder and Lightning ſhuwers with a- great 
deal of Warmth and Spirit deſcending forcibly into the 
Caverns of- the Earth, are roul'd round, and torm ſuch 

knobs 
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knobs and tumours, as heats and noxious Humours do 
in our Bodys, which we call Mens or Kernels ; for a 
Muſhroom is nor like a Plant, neither is it produc'd 
withour Rain, ir hath no Root nor Sprouts, ir depends 
on nothing, but is a Being by it ſelf, having its trame 
trom the Earth a little chang d and alter'd. If this Dif- 
courſe ſeems frivolous I aſſure you, that molt which 
are made upon the effects of Thunder and Light- 
ning, are fo too ; and upon that account, Mzn think 
th:m to be immediately directed by Heaven, and not 
depending on natural Cauſes. Dorotheus the Rbetorician, 
one of .our Company, ſaid, You ſpeak right Sir, for nor 
only the vulgar and.illiterate, but even ſome of the Phz- 
l:ſopbers have bzen of that Opinion. I remember here 
in this Town Thunder broke into a Houſe, and did a 
great many -ſ{trange things : [r let the Wine out of a 
Veſkl, though the Earthen Veſjel remained whole, and 
falling upon a Man aſleep, neither hurt him, nor blaſted 
his Cloaths, but -melted certain pieces of Braſs that he 
had in his pocket, defacd them quite, and made them 
.run into a Lump. Upon this he went to a Philoſopher a 
Pythagorean, that ſcjournd in the Town, and askt the 
Reaſon ; the Philoſopher direted him to- ſome expiate- 
ing rites, and advis'd him to confider ſeriouſly with him- 
ſelf, and go to Prayers. And I have been told, that 
Thunder falling upon a Sentinel at_ Rome, as he ſtood 
to: Guard the Temple, burnt the latcher of his Shooe, 
and did no other harm, and ſeveral Silver Candle-ſticks 
lying in Wooden Boxes the Silver was melted, while the 
Boxes lay untouch'd ; Theſe Stories you may believe, 
oF. not, as you pleaſe. But that which is moſt! wonder- 
ful, and which every body knows, is this, 'T'he Bodys 
of thoſe that are kiif'd by Thunder never purity ; for 
many neither Bura nor Bury ſuch Bodys, bur let them 
.lye above ground with a Fence about them, 'fo that c» 
very one. may ſee they remain uncorrupted; Confture- 


ing 
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ing by this Euripides's Clymene, who fays thus of Phae- 
ton, 


My beſt belov'd, but now he les 
And putrifys in ſome dark Vale. 


And I believe Brimſtone is call'd 0:09, becauſe its 
ſmell is like that fiery offenſive ſcent which riſes from 
Bodys that are Thunder ſtrook ; And I ſuppoſe, that be- 
cauſe of this ſcent, Dogs and Birds will not prey on 
ſuch Carcaſſes. Thus far have I gone, let him pro- 
ceed, (ince he hath been applauded for his Diſcourſe of 
Muſhrooms, leſt the fame Jeſt might be put upon us thar 
was upon Androcydes the Painter, tor when tm his Lazd- 
zip of Scylla, he Painted Fiſh the beſt, and molt to the 
Life of any thing in the whole Draught, he was faid ro 
uſe his Appetite more than his Art, for he naturally 
lov'd Fiſh. So ſome may ſay, that we Philoſophize a» 
bout Muſhrooms, the cauſe of whoſe production is con- 
fefledly doubtful, for the plcaſure we take in eating 
them. Thus our diſcourſe ſeeming to carry ſome proba- 
bility, and a Diſcovery of the Cauſe, and I putting in, 
and faying ir was time now, as in a Comedy to raiſe the 
Machines, and throw "Thunder, amidſt our Cups to 
Diſcourſe of Lightning ; the Company agreed, but ſet- 
ting aſide all other Topics only deſired me to proceed on 
this Head ; Why Men afleep are never blaſted with Light- 
ning ? And I, though | knew I ſhould get no great Cre- 
dic by propoſing a Cauſe whoſe Reafon was common to 
other things, ſaid thu;: Lightning is wonderfully 
piercing and ſubtile, partly becauſe ir riſes from avery 
pure ſubſtance, and partly becauſe by the ſwiftneſs of 
irs motion it purges it ſelf, and throws off all groſs earthy 
Particles that are mixt with it. Nothing, ſays Demo- 
critus, is blaſted with Lightning thar cannot reliſt, and 
ſtop the motion of the pure flame : Thus the cloſe 


Bodys, as Brafs, Silver, and the like which Cop it feel 
its 
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its force, and are melted becauſe they reſiſt : whilſt rare 
thin Bodys, and ſuch as are full of Pores are paſt through, 
and not hurted, as Cloaths, or dry Wood ; It blaſts 
green Wood or Graſs, the moiſture within them being 
ſeiz'd, and kindled by the flame. Now, it it is true, 
that Men aflcep are never killd by Lightning, from 
what we have propos'd, and not from any thing elſe, 
we mult endeavour co draw the Cauſe. Now, the Bo- 
dys of thoſe that are awake are ſtiffer, and more apt to 
reſiſt, all the parts being full of Spirits, which as it were 
in a harp, diſtending and ſcrewing up the Organs of 
Senſe, makes the Body of the Animal firm, cloſe and 
compacted : But when Mzn are aſleep, the Organs are 
let down and the Body becomes rare, lax, looſe and 
the Spirits failing, hath abundance of Pores, through 
which ſmall ſounds. and ſmells do flow inſenſibly : For 
in that Caſe, there is nothing that can reſiſt, and' by 
this reſiſtance receive any ſenlible imprefſion from any 
Objects that are preſented, much leſs from ſuch as are fo 
ſubtle, and move as ſwiftly as Lightning. "Things that 
are weak Nature ſhields from harm, fencing them about 
with ſome hard thick covering ; but thoſe things that 
cannot be reliſted do lefs harm to the Bodys that yield 
to, than to thoſe that oppoſe their force. Belles, thoſe 
that are afleep are not ſtartled at the Thunder, they 
have no conſternation upon them, which kills a great 
many that are no otherwiſe hurt, and we know that 
thouſands dye with the very fear of being kill'd; Even 
Shepherds reach their Sheep to run together into a Fold 
when it Thunders, for whilſt they lye ſcatter'd they 
dye with fear, and we ſte Thouſands fall, which have 
no marks of any ſtroak or fire about them, their Souls 
(as it ſeems) like Birds flying our of their Bodys at the 
fright. For many, as Euripides ſays, 


A Clap hath k#il'd, yet ne're drew drop of blood. 
For 
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For certainly the hearing is a Senſe that is ſooneſt, 
and moſt vigorouſly wrought upon, and the fear that 
is cauſed by any aſtoniſhing noiſe raiſeth the greateſt 
commotion, and diſturbance in the Body, from all which 
Men afleep, becaule infſenfſible, are fecure : bur thoſe 
that are awake are oftentimes kill'd with fear before 
they are touch'r, and fear contracts and condenſes the 
Body, fo that the ſtroak muſt be ſtrong, becaule thers 


is ſo conſiderable a reliſtance. 


—CO— — 


QUEST. 1I.. 


Why Men uſually mavites many guefls to a Wedding 
Supper ? 


T my Son Atobulus's marriage Sofſius Senecio from 
Cheronea, and a great many other noble perſons 
were preſent at the ſame Feaſt, which gave occaſion 
to this queſtion, (Senecis propos'd it) why to a Marri- 
age Feaſt more gueſts are uſually invited than to any 
other ? Nay even thoſe Law-givers that chiefly oppos'd 
luxury and profuſeneſs, have particularly confin'd Mar- 
riage Feaſts to a ſet number : Indeed in my opinion, he 
continued, Hecateus the Abderite, one of the old Philo- 
ſophers, hath ſaid nothing to the purpoſe in this marter ; 
when he tells us that thoſe that marry Wives invite a 
great many to the entertainment that many may ſee, and 
be witneſſes that they themſelves are free, and marry 
others of the ſame condition; for, on the contrary, the 
Comedians refle& on thoſe who revel at their Marriages, 
who make a great ado, and are pompous in their Feaſts 
as ſuch who will prove no very good Husbands, or well 
pleas'd at the prefent march ; 'I'hus, in Menander, one 
replics to a Bridegroom that bad him beſet the Houſe 
with Diſhes 
Tour 
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Tour words are great, but what's this to your Bride. 


But I ſhall proceed no farther, leſt I ſhould ſeem ro find 
fault with thoſe reaſons others give, only becauſe I have 
none of my own to produce : "Then I began ; there 1s 
no ſuch evident, no ſuch public notice given of any 
Feaſt, as there is of one at a Marriage ; for when we 
Sacrifice to the Gods, when we take leave of, or re- 
ceive a friend, a great many of our Acquaintance need 
not know it : But a Marriage diner is proclaim'd by the 
loud found of the Wedding ſong, by the Torches and 
the Muſic, which as Homer exprefleth it , 


The Women ſtand before the Doors to fee and hear 


And therefore when every body knows ir, the perſons 


are aſham'd to omit the formality of an Invitation, and. 


therefore entertain their Friends and Kindred, and every 
ene that they are any way acquainted with. This be» 
ing generally approv'd; well, ſaid Theon ſpeaking next, 


let it be fo, for it looks like Truth : but let this be ad- 


ded it you pleaſe, that ſuch entertainments are not on- 
ly $:aixa?, friendly but alſo ayjerzet, KRindredly ; 
the perſons beginning to have a new relation to ano- 
ther family : But here is ſomething more conſiderable, 
and that is this ;when by this Marriage two families joyn 


in one, the Man thinks it his Duty to be civil and oblig- 


ing to the womans friends, and the womans friends think 
themſelves oblig'd to return the ſame to him and his, 
and upon this account the Company is doubled : And 
beſides ſince moſt of the little Ceremonies belonging to 
the Wedding are perform'd by women , *tis neceſlary, 
that where they are, their Husbands ſhould be likewiſe 


entertain'd. 


QUEST. 


Pd OO” 


W—— CONE 
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QUEST. IV. 
Whether the Sea or Land afford better food ? 


ft Alepſus in Euber, where the Baths are ; a plac? by 
nature every way fitted for free and gentle plea- 
ſures ; and withal fo beautified with ſtately Edifices and 
Diaig Rooms, that one wovld take it for no other, than 
the common place of repalt for ail Greece, Here though 
the Earth and Air yield plenty of Creatures for the fer- 
vice of Men, the Sea no leſs furniſheth the Table with 
variety of Diſhes nouriſhing ſtore of delicious Fith in its 
deep and clear Waters: This place is eſpecially frequen- 
ted in the Spring, for hither at this time of year abun- 
dance of people reſort, ſolacing themſelves in the mutual 
enjoyment of all thole pleaſures the place affords, and at 
ſpare hours paſs away the time in many uſiul and edi- 
tying diſcourſes. When Caliſtratus the So0b liv'd here, 
"cwas a hard matter to dine ar any, place belides his houſe ; 
for he was {o extremely courteous and obliging, that no 
man whom he invited to Dinner c9uld have the face to 
ſay him nay : One of his beſt humours was, to pick up 
all the pleaſant fellows he could meet with, and put them 


" 4n the ſame Room. Sometimes he did as Cimrmn one of the 


Ancients ud to do, thar i ſarizfaorily tecated men of 
all (o:tz and taſhions, Bui For the moſt part he was of Ces 
leus's humour, who they ſay was the firſt man that four* 
ded the daily Conventus Curious, and call'd the plats where 
they mur, Pryzaneum : Several times at theſe public meet- 
12gs divers agrerabie dicourles were raisd, and it tell out 
thar once a very ſplendid treat adorn'd with all variety of 
d.inties, -gave occ:{ton for inquiries concerning food, 
whictner the Land or Sea yielded better ? Here when a 
great part of the company were highly commending the 
: A a Land; 
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Land, as abounding with many, choice, nay an infinite 
variety of all ſorts of Creatures, Pohcrates calling to Sym- 
machus, ſaid ro him, but you Sir being an Animal bred 
between two Seas, and brought up among ſo many 
which ſurround yout Sacred Nicopolis, will not you ſtand 
up for Neprune ? Yes, I will, reply'd Symmachws, and there- 
fore command you to ſtand by me, who enjoy the moſt 
pleaſant part of all the 4chaic Sea. Well, ſays Pohcrates, 
the beginning of my diſcourſe ſhall be grounded upon 
cuſtom ; for as of a great number of Poets, we uſually 
give one, who far excels the reſt, the famous name of 
Poet ; ſo though there be many forts of food ; 3oy, 
yet cuſtom has fo prevail'd, that the Fiſh alone, or how- 
ever above all the reſt, is call'd voy food; becauſe *ris 
more excellent than all others. For we do not call thoſe 
61:62 E& erds; gluttonous and great eaters, who love 
B-ef, as Hercules, who after fleſh us'd to ear green Figs ; 
Nor thoſe that love Figs, as Plaroz nor laſtly thoſe that 
are for Grapes, as Arxeſilaus ; but thoſe who frequent 
the Fiſh-Market,and ſooneſt hear the Market-Bell. Thuz, 
when Demoſthenes had told Philocrates, that the Gold he 
got by treachery was ſpent upon Whores and Fiſh, he 
preſently upbraids him #7 3apayte, as a gluttonous and 
laſcivious fellow. And Creſephon taid pat enough, when a 
certain Glutton cry'd aloud in company that he ſhould 
burſt aſunder ; no by no means, let us be baits for your 
Fiſh ; and his meaning do you think that made that 
Verle, 


You Capers gnatww, when you may Sturgeon eat. 


And what, for God's fake, do thoſe men mean, who in 
vicing one another to ſumpruous Collations, uſually ſay, 
ro day we will dine upon the Shoar? [s it not that they 
ſuppoſe ; what 1s certainly true, that a Dinner upon the 
ſhoar, is of all others moſt delicious? Not by reaſon ns 

ine 
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he Waves and Stonrs in that place (for who upon the 
Sea-coaſt would be content to feed upon a pulſe or a 
Caper ?) but becauſe their Table is furniſhed with plenry 
of freſh Fiſh. Add to this that Sea food is dearer than 
any other. Wherefore Cato inveighing agataſt the Ln- 
xury of the City, did not exceed the bounds of truth, 
when he faid, that at Rome a Fiſh was fold for more than 
an Ox : for they ſell a ſmall pot of Fiſh for as much as a 
Heeatomb with all neceffaries belonging to the Sacrifice : 
Beſides as the Phylitian is the beſt Judge of Phyſic , and 
the Mufitian of Song : So he is able to give the beſt ac- 
count of the goodneſs of Meat, who 1s the greateſt lover 
of ir. Fort I will not make Pythazoras and Xenocrates Arbi- 
trators in this Caſe ; but 4ntagores, the Poet, and Phj- 
loxenns the Son of Ergxis, and Andrecydes the Painter ; 
of whom ir was reported that when he drew a Land:kip 
of Sylla, he drew Fiſh in a lively manner Swiming round 
her, becauſe he was a great lover of them. So Anti7o- 
21s the King ſurprizing Antavzoras the Poer in the habit of 
a Cook broiling Congers in his Tent, ſaid ro him, does 
thou think, that Homer was dreffing Congers, when he writ 
Agamemnor.s famous exploits ? And he as ſmartly replied, 
Do you think that Agamemmon did fo many famons ex- 
ploits, whilſt he was inquiring who dreſt Congers in the 
Camp ? Theſe Argutnents fays Pohcrares, I have urg'd 
in behalf of Fiſhmongers; drawing them from teſtimony 
and cuſtorn. But, ſays Symmachus, 1 will go more ſeriouf]y 
ro work, and more like a Logician. For it that may 
tfuly be ſaid ro be food , which gives meat the beſt reliſh, 
it will evidently follow that thar is the beſt forr of food, 

which gets men the beſt ſtomach ro their mear. 
"Therefore as thoſe Philoſophers, who were cali'd 
Elpiftice, from the Greek, word (*2#3;) ftignifying hope, 
which above all others they cry'd up, averr that there 
was nothing in the World , which concuri'd more to the 
pfeſer7ation of lifs, than hope, Without whoſe gracious 
HE Aaz | rAucnce 
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tafluence life would be a burden and altogether intolera- 
ble. In like manner that of all other things may be faid 
to get us a ſtomach to our meat, wichout which all mcat 
would be unpalatable and nauſeous. And among all thoſe 
thingsthe Earth yields we find no ſuch things as Salt which 
we can only have from the Sea. Firſt of all without Salt, 
there would be nothing eatable, which mix'd with flow- 
er leavens bread alſo. Hence it was tnat Neptune and 
Ceres had both the ſame Temple. Belides, Salt is the 
molt pleaſant of all other food. For thoſe Herocs who, 
line 4ſcetics, usd themſelves to a {pare diet, baniſhing 
from their Tables all vain and ſuperfluous delicacies, 
to ſuch a degree that when they encamped at Helleſpont, 
they abitzin'd from Fiſh ; yet for all this they could 
not eat ficſh without Salt; which is a ſufficient evidence 
that Salr of all other fond is moſt deſirable. For as 
colcurs have need of light, ſo rafts of Salt, that they 
may affe& the Senſe : unleſs you would have them very 
nauſ-uus, and unpleaſant : For as Heraclitus us'd ro ſay, 
a Carcats is more abominable than dung. Now all fleſh 
is deed, and part of a livelefs Carcaſs ; but the virtue of 
Salt being added to it, like a Soul oives it a pleaſing 
reliſh and porancy. Hence it comes to paſs that before 
mez! men uſe to take ſharp things, and ſuch as have 
much Salt in them, for theſe beguile us into an appetite : 
And whoever has his ſtomach ſharpn'd with thele, fers 
cheartully and freſhly upon all other forts of meat : 
bur if he begin with any other kind of food, all on a 
ſudden his ſtomach grows dull and languid. And there- 
fore Salr doth not only make meat but drink palatable : 
Fer Hemers Onion which he tells us, they were uz to 
ear tefore they drank, was htter tor Seamen and Boat- ' 
me: than I8ings. Things moderately Salt by reaſon of 
their Agreement with the mouth of the Verrricle, make 
a!l ſor's of Wine mild and palatable, and water ic ſelf 
of a p:caling taſte. Beſides, Salt creates none of thoſe 
troubles, 
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troubles, which an Onion does, but digeſts all other 
kinds of meat, making them tender and fitter for con- 
coCtion, lo that at the ſame time tt 18 Sawce to rhe 
palare, and Phyſic to the bady. Bur all other Sea fond 
beſides their pleafantnefs, are alſo very innocent, for 
though they be fleſhly, yer they do not load the ſtomach 
as ail oiher fleſh does, as are ealily corcofted and dis 
geſted, This Xeno will avouch for me, and Crato too, 
who confine ſick perſons to a Fiſh dier, as of all others 
the lighteſt ſort of mear, / And it flands w' ith reaſon, 
that the Sea ſhould produce the molt nourithing and 
wholefſym tood, ſeeing it yields us the molt rehn*d, and 
pureſt, and therefore molt agreeable Air. You ſay 
right, ſays Lamprias, but let us think of ſome thing elie 
ro confirm what you have ſpoken. I remember, my 
. old Grand-father was w'd to ſay in derifion of the 
Fews , that they abſtain'd from moſt lawful fleth; but 
we will fay that that is melt lawful meat which comes 
from rhe Sea. For we can claim no grcat right over 
Land Creatures, which are nouriſhed with the ſme 
Food, draw the fame Air, waſh in and drink the ſame 
Water that we do our (elves, and when they ar: {l;ugh- 
tered they make us aſhamed of what we have done with 
their hidious cries; and then again by living amungſt 
us, they arrive at ſome degree of fimiitarity and inti- 

macy with us. But Sea Creatures are alrogerier ſtran- 
gers to us, and are born and brought up 2s 'twere in a- 
nother world ; ; neither does their voice look, or any 
ſervice they have done us, plead for their Life : For 
theſe kind of Creatures are of no uſe at all to us: Nor 
*is there any neceſſity that we ſhould love them. But 
thar place which we inhabit is Hell ro them, tor as [von 
as ever they enter upon 1t they die. 


Aa } QUEST. 
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QUEST. V. 


Fhether the Jews abſtained from Swines fleſh , becauſe they 
&orſhipped that Creature, or becauſe they had an antipathy 
againſt it ? 


| Frer theſe things were ſpoken, and ſome in the 

"A Company were minded to {ay ſomething in de- 
tence of the contrary opinion z Cal;/tratus interrupted their 
diſcourſe, and ſaid, Sirs, What do you think of that which 
was ſpoken againſt the Jews, that they abſtain from the moſt 
lawful Fleſh? Very well faid. quoih Pohcrates, for that 
is a thing I very much queition, whether it was that, 
the Fews abſtained from Swines Fleſh, becauſe they Con- 
ferrd Divine Honour upon that Creature, or becauſe 
they had a Natural Averſion to it; for whatever we 
find in their own Writings, ſeems to be altogether Fa- 
bulous ; except they have ſome more ſolid reaſons which 
they have no mind to diſcover. Hence it 1s, Says Cal;- 
ftratis, that I am of an opinion, thar this nation has that 
Creature in ſome Veneration ; And though it be gran- 
ted, that the Hog is an ugly and filthy Creature, yet it 
3s not quite ſovile nor naturally ſtupid as a Beetle, Grit- 
fon, Crccodile or Cat, moſt of which are worſhipped 
as the moſt ſacred things by ſome Prieſts amongſt the 
Egyptians : But the reaſon why the Hog is had in fo 
much Honour and Veneration among them is, becauſe 
as the report goes, that Creature breaking up the earth 
with it's ſnour, ſhow*d the way to Tillage, and raught 
them how to uſe the Plow ſhare, which inſtrument for 
'that very reaſon , as ſome fay was call'd Jy; from us a 
Sow. Naw the Egyptians inhabiting a Country Scituated 
low,and whoſe Soyl is naturally Soft have no need of the 
Plow; but after the River Nile hath retired from the 
grounds it overflowed they preſently let in all their Hogs 


no 
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into the fields, and they with their feer and ſnouts brake 
up the earth, and cover'd the ſown Sexd. Nor ought 
this to ſeem ſtrange to any one that there are in the 
world, who abſtain from Swines Fleſh upon iuch an 
account as this ; when it is evident that among Barbarous 
Nations, there are other Animals had in greater honour 
and veneration for leſſer reafons, it nat altogether ridi- 
culous. For the Field Moufe only for it's blindneſs, was 
worſhipp'd as a God among the Egyptians ; becauſe they 
were of an opinion that Darkneſs was before Light, and 
that the latter had it's Birth from Mice about the fifth 
Generation at the Moon ; and moreover that the Liver 
of this Creature diminiſhes in the Wane of the Moon : 
But they conſecrate the Lyon to the Sun, becauſe the 
Lioneſs of all other four-footed, paw'd Creatures bring 
forth their Young with their Eye-ſight, becauſe they 
fall aſleep in a moment, and when they are aſleep their 
Eyes ſparkle. Beſides, they place gaping Lions Heads 
for the ſpouts of their foundations, becauſe Nzlus over- 
Hows the Ezyptian Fields when the Sign Leo : They 
give it out that their Bird Is, as ſoon as hatched 
weighs two Drachms, which are of the ſame weight 
wich the Heart of a new born Infant ; and that its Legs 
being ſpread with the Bill make an exact /Equialter 
Triangle. And yet who can find fault with the Egyp- 
$1ans for theſe rtrifles, when it's lett upon record that the 
Pythagoreaus worſhipped a white Cock, and of Sea- 
Creatures abſtained eſpecially from the Mullet and 
Urtrick. 'The Magicians , that deſcended from Zoraſter 
ador'd the Land Hedg-hog above other Creatures, but 
had a deadly ſpite againit Water Ratrs, and thought 
that man was dear in the eyes of the Gods,whodeſtroy'd 
moſt of them. But I ſhould thiak that if the Fews had 
ſuch an antipathy againſt an Hog, they would kill it as 
the Magicians do Mice ; when on the contrary they are 
by their Religion as much prohibiced to kill as to eat it. 
Aa 4 
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And perhaps there may be ſome reaſon given for this ; 
for as the Als is worſhipped by them as the firſt ditco- 
verer of Fountains, ſo perhaps the Hog may be had in 
like Veneration, which firſt raught them ro Sow and 
Plow : Nay ſome fay, that the Jews alſ9 abſtain from 
eating of Hares as abominable and unclean Creatures, 
they have reaſon tor that ſaid Lamprias, becauſe a Hare 
is ſo like an Aſs which they worſhip, for in its Colour, 
Ears and the ſparkling of its Eyes, *tis fo like an Als, 
that I do notknow any little Creature that repreſentsa great 
one ſo much as a Hare doth an Afs; except 1n this likewiſe 
imitating the Epyptians, they ſuppoſe that there is ſome- 
thing of Divinity in the ſwittneſs of this Crezture, as al- 
ſo in its quickneſs of Serice, for the Eyes of Hares are 
ſo unwearied that they ſleep with them open. Belides 
they feem to excel a!l other Creatures in quickneſs of 
Hearing ; wherice it was that the Ez2yp:ians painted the 
Hare among(t their other Sacred Hieroglyphics, as an 
Emblem of -Hearing : But the Fews do hate Swincs 
Fleſh, becauſe all the Barbarians ate naturally feartul 
of 2 Scab and Leprofie, which they preſume comes by 
eating ſuch kind of Fleſh. For we may obſerve thar 
all Piggs under the belly are overſpread with a Leprolie 
and Scab ; which may be ſuppos'd to proceed from an 
ill difpoſition of Body and Corruption within, which 
breaks out through the skin : Beſides, Swines feeding 
13 commonly ſo naſty and filthy, that ir muſt of neceſſity 
cauſe corruptions and virious humours : For ſetting a- 
{ide thole Creatures that are bred from, and live upon, 
Dung , there is no other Creature takes ſo much de- 
light to wallow in the mire, and: in other unclean and 
ſtinſing places. Hogs Eyes are ſaid to be fo flattened and 
fixd upon the ground, that they ſee nothing above 
them, nor ever look up to the. Skie, except when torced 
wpon their back againſt nature, rhey turn their Eyes to 
the Sun ; and therefore this Creature at other times moſt 

| clamo- 
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clamorous , when laid upon his back, is ſtill, as 
altoniſh'd at the unuſal fight of the Heavens, while the 
greatnels of the fear he is in (as it is {uppos'd) is*the 
cauſe of his ſilence. And if it be lawful ro intermix our 
diſcourſe with fables, "tis ſaid that Adons was {12in by a 
Boar : Now Adens is ſuppos'd to be the ſame with Bac- 
chu ;, and there are a great many rites in both rheir Sa- 
criftices, which confirm this opinion. Others wiil have 
Adony to be Bacchus Paramour ; and Phanocles an amorous 
Love Poet wiucs thus, 


Bacchus on Hills the fair Adonis ſaw, 
4nd raviſhe bim, and reapt a wondrous joy. 


Here Symmachus greatly wordring at what was ſpoken, 
ſays, what Lamprias will you have our Tutclar God cal- 
led Evirs the inciter of Women, famous for the honours 
he has conferred upon him by mad men, to be inicribd 
and inrolld in the Myſteries of the Fews ? Or is there 
any ſolid reaſon can be given to prove Adonz to be the 
fume with Bacchus ? Here Mzragenes interpoiing, faid, do 
not be fo fierce upon him, tor ] who am an Ackenzan 
aniwer you, and tell you in ſhorr, that rheſe two are 
the very ſame: And no man is able or lic to bring the 
confirmation of this Truth, bur thoſe Prieits aracngit 
us, who are initiated and skilled in the 'Terrennial 
Ty}:>612, or perfect worſhip of the Gods, Burt whar 
no Religion forbids to {peak of among Friends, elpe- 
cially o're Wine the gift of Bacchus, | am ready at ihe 
command of theſe Gentlemen ro dilcioſe, when ail the 
Company rcquetted' and earneſtly begg'd it of him ; 
Firlt of all, ſays he, the time and manner of the greatelt 
and moſt holy Solemnicy of the Fews, is exactly a- 
greeable to the holy-rights of Bacchus z for that which 
they call the Feaſt they celebrate in. the midſt of the 
Vintage, furniſhing their Tables with all forts of Fruits, 
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while they {it under Tabernacles made of Vines and Ivy, 
and the day which immediately goes before the Feaſt, 
they call the day of Tabernacles, Within a few days 
after they Celebrate another Feaſt, not darkly but open- 
Iy, dedicated to Bacchus, for they have a Feaſt amongſt 
them called Cratephora, from carrying Palm-trees, and 
Thyrſophoia when they enter mto the Temple carrying 
Thyrſi, What they do within I know not: Bur *cis very 
probable thar they perform the rights of Bacchus, firſt 
they have little Trumpets, ſuch as the Grectans us'd to 
have at their Bacchanalia to call upon their Gods with- 
al : Others go betore them playing upon Harps, which 
they call Levites, whether fo Named from Luſius or 
Envius, either word agrees with Bacchus : And I {uppoſe 
thar their Sabboths have ſome relation to Bacchus, for 
the Sabbi and Bacchi are the yery ſame, and they make 
uſe of that word at the Celebration of Bacchus's Qriga ; 
And this may be made appear out of Demoſthenes and 
Menander ;, nor can any one alledge that this was 
cuſtomarily our of a principle of Religion, which the 
Bacchi were poſted of, for theſe Authors witneſs the 
contrary, telling us, that thoſe that kept the Sabboth 
us'd ro invite one another to drink tiil they were drunk : 
Or it they chanced to be hindred by ſome more weighty 
buſineſs, 'was the faſhion at leaſt to taſte the Wine. 
Some perhaps may ſurmiſe that theſe are meer con- 
je&tures. Bur there are other Arguments will clearly 
evince the truth of what I aflert : The firſt may be 
drawn from their High-Prieft, who on Holy-days en- 
ters the "Temple with his Mure on, arrayed in a 
kin of a Ema, embraider'd with Gold, wearing Pontofles, 
and a Coat hanging down to his Ancles, be{ides he hag 
a great many little Bells hanging at his Garment, as the 
faſhion is amongſt us, which make a noiſe as he walks 
the Streets, in their Sacrifices they make uſe of other 
Muſical inſtruments which they call their Gods brazen 
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nurſes, and in their early autumnal Feaſts they carry the 
Thyrſus and Timbrels, which can repreſent no other God 
beſides Bacobus. Moxeover they are forbidden the uſe 
of Honey in their Sacriftices, becauſe they ſuppoſed that 
2 mixture of Honey corrupts and deads the Wine. And 
this was the way of Sgerificing in farmer days, thus the 
Antients were wont to make themſelves drunk, before 
the Vine was known; and this day barbarous people 
who want Wine drink Metheglin, allaying the ſweet- 
neſs of the Honey by bjtter Roots, much of the taſte 
of our Wine. "The Greeks oftered to their Gods theſe 
Nsg4are as they called them, or w4Momdie Honey-of- 
ferings ; becauſe that Haney was of a nature quite con- 
trary to Wine. But this 1s no inconliderable argument, 
that Bacchus was worſhipped by the Fews in that amongſt 
other kinds of puniſhment, that was moſt remarkably 
odious, by which MalefaQtors were forbid the uſe of 
Wine for fo long a time as the Judge was pleaſed to pre- 
{cribe, | 


Deſunt reliqua bujus Libri, 
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SYMPOSIACS 


The Fifth Book. 


Done into Engliſh by T. C. 


h HAT is your Opinion at preſent, Sofſius Se- 
\/ necio, of the Pleaſures of Mind and Body, 


15 not evidenc to me : 


Becauſe us two a thouſand things divide, 
Vaſt ſhady Hills, and the rough Oceans tide. 


But formerly I am ſure you did not lean to, nor like 
their Opinion, who will not allow the Soul to have any 
proper agreeable Pleaſure, which withour reſpect ro the 
Body ſhe dcltres for her ſelf ; but define that ſhe lives 
as a Form alhitant to the Body, is directed by the Palſ- 
fions of ir, and as that is afte&ted is either pleas'd or 
grieves, and like a Looking=zlaſs, only receives the 
Images of thoſe ſenfible Impreſſions made upon the B9- 
dy. 'Tais fordid and debaling Opinion is a thouſand 
other ways confuted, and at a Feaſt the gentile well- 
bred Men after Supper, fall upan fome Topic or another 
as ſecond Courle, and cheer one another by their plea- 
fant Taik. Now the Body hath very little or no ſhare 


tn this, waich evidently proves, that thi 1s a particular 
Banquet 
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Banquet for the Soul, and that thoſe Pleaſures are 
peculiar to her, and different from thoſe wkich paſs ro 
her through, and are vitiated by, the Body. Now, as 
Nurſes, when they feed Children, taſte a little of their 
Pap, but when' they are fatished, leave crying, and go 
to ſleep, then being ar their own difpoſal take ſuch 
Meat and Drink as is agreeable to their own Bodies, 
Thus the Soul partakes of the Pleaſures that ariſes from 
eating and drinking, like a Nurſ?, being ſubſervient rg 
the Appetites of the Body, kindly yielding to its neceF- 
ſities and wants, and calming its defires : Bur when that 
is fatisfhed and ar reſt, then being free from her bu{i- 
neſs, and ſervile Employment, ſhe ſeeks her own proper 
Pleaſures, Revels on Diſcourſe, Problems, Stories, cu- 
rious Queſtions or ſubtle Reſolutions. Nay, what 
ſhall a Man ſay, when he ſees the dull unlearned Fellows 
after Supper, minding ſuch Pleaſures as have not the 
leaſt Relation to the Body 2 They tell Tales, propoſe 
Riddles, or fer one another gueſſhng at Nam's come 
priz'd and hid under ſuch and ſuch Numbers. "Trus 
Memics, Dro'ls, Menander and his Afors were admitted 
into Banquets, not becauſe they can free the Eye from 
any pain, or raiſe any tickling motion in the Fleſh 2 
But becauſe the Soul being naturally Phzeſcphical, and a 
Lover of Inſtruction, covets its own proper Pleaſure and 
Satisfaction, When it is free from the trouble of Louking 
after the Body. 
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QUEST. L. 


Hy take we delight in hearing thoſe that repreſent the 
Paſſions of Men angry, or ſorrotful, and yet cafmot with- 
our concern behold thiſe that are really affefted ? 


F this we diſcours'd in your Cotmpany at Athens, 

when Straro the Comedian ( for he was a Man of 

great credir ) flouriſh'd: For being entertained at Supper 
by Botthus the Epicurean, with a great many more of the 
Sect, as it uſually happens when learned and inquiſtive 
Men meet together; the rettembrance of the Comedy 
led us ro this inquiry ; why we are diſtutb'd at the real 
Voices of Men, either angry, penſive or afraid, and yet 
are delighred to hear others repreſent them, and imi- 
rite their Geſtures, Speeches and Exclamations ? Every 
one in the Company gave altnoft the ſame reaſsh, for 
they ſaid, He that only reprefents excels him that really 
feels, in as much as he doth not ſuffer the Misfortunes, 
which we knowitig are pleas'd and delighted on that 
4ecount. But I, though 'twas not properly my Talent; 
ſaid, That we being by nature rational, and Lovers of 
Ingenuity, are dt};ghred with, and admire every thing 
that is artificially and ingenuoufly contriv'd : For as 4 
Bee naturally loving ſweet things, ſeeks after and flies to 
any thing that hath any mixture of Honey in it ; {o Man 
naturally loving Ingenuity and Elegancy, is very much 
inclined to be pleasd with, and highly approves every 
word or action that is ſeaſon'd with Wit and Judgment. 
Thus if any one offers a Child a piece of Bread, and ar 
the ſame time a little Dog or Ox made in paſte, we 
ſhall ſee the Boy run eageily to the latter : So likewiſe 
if any one ofters him Silver in the Lump, and another a 
Beaſt or a Cup of the ſame Meta}, he will rather chuſe 
that in which he fees a mixture of Art and Reaſon : 
Upmn 


\ 
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Upon the fame account it is that they are much in love 
with Riddles, and ſuch Fooleries as are difhicult and in- 
tricate ; for whatſoever is curious and ſubtle doth aitra&t 
and allure Men, as antecedemtly to all Inſtru&tion agreeable 
and proper to ir. And therefote becatiſe he that is-really 
affected wich Grief or Anger, preſents us with fiothing 
but the common bare paſſion ; but in the imitation, ſome 
dexterity and perſwaliveneſs appears, we are naturally 
inclined to be diſturb'd at the former, whilſt the latter 
delights us. *Tis unpleaſant ro ſee a ſick Man, or one ar 
his laſt gaſp; yet with content we can look upon the 
Picture of PhiloRetes, or the Statue of Focaſta, in. whoſe 
Face *tis commonly ſaid, that the Work-man mixe Sil 
ver, ſo that the Braſs might have ſome appearince, 
though but a weak Colour of that Metal, And this; 
ſaid I, the Cyrenaiques may uſe as a ſtrong Arguthent a+ 
gainſt you Epicureans, that all the Senſe of pleaſure which 
ariſes from the working of any Obje&t on the Ear of 
Eye, is not in thoſe Organs but in the Iritelle&t it fel, 
TT hus the continual Cackling of a Hen, or Cawing of 
Crow is very ungrateful and diſturbing ; yet he that imi= 
tates theſe noiſes well pleaſes the Hearers. Thus to behold 
a Conſumptive Man is no delightful Spectacle : Yet with 
pleaſure we can view the PiCtures and Statues of fuch Per- 
ſons, becauſe the very imitating hath fomething in ir very 
apreeable to the mind, which allures and captivates its Fa- 
culties: For upon what other account, for God's ſake, from 
what external Impreſſion upon our Organ, ſhould Meri 
be moved ro admire Parmeno's Sow ſo much as to pats it 
into a Proverb ? Yer *tis reported, that Parmene being very 
famous for imitating the grunting of a Pig, ſome enden- 
youred to rival and our-do him : And when the heaters 
being preudiced, cried out, Very el! indeed, but nothing 
comparable to Parmerio's Sow ; one took a Pig under his 
Arm, and came upon the Stage, and when, though they 
heard the very Pig, they (till continu'd, Th ts rrothing 

| comparat.e 
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comparable to Parmeno's Sow, he threw his Pig amongſt 
them, to ſhew that they judg'd according to Opinion 
and not Truth. And hence "is very evident, that like 
motions of the Sence d- not always raiſe like affections 
in the mind, when there is not an Opinion, that the thing 
done was not neatly and ingeniouſly pertorm'd. 


_ 


QUEST. Il. 


That the Prize for Poets at the Games was ancient ? 


TT the Solemnity of the Pythian Games, there was 
a Conſulr about taking away all ſuch Sports as 
had tately crept in, and were not of antieyt Inſtitution; 
For after they had taken in to the three ancient, which 
were as old as the Solemnity it ſelf, viz. the Pythian Piper, 
the Harper and the Singer to the Harp, the Tragedian ;, as 
if a large Gate were opened, they could not keep our 
an infinite Crowd of Plays, and Muſical Entertainments 
of all forts that ruſhed in afier him ; which indeed made 
no unpleaſant variety, and encreas'd the Company, 
but yet Impaired the gravity and neatneſs of the Solem- 
nity ; belides, it muſt create a great deal of trouble to 
the Umpires, and conhiderable diffarisfaction ro very 
many, {ince but few could obtain the prize. It was 
chictly agreed upon, that rhe Orators and Poers {ſhould be 
remov'd, and this made this determination did not pro» 
eed from any hatred ro Learning, but foraſmuch as 
fuch Contenders are the muſt noted and worthieſt 
Men of all , therefore they reverenc'd them, and 
were troubled, that when they muſt judge every 
one very Ceferving, they could not beſtow the prize 
equally upon- all. I being preſent at this Conlulr, 
diſſwad:d them that were for removing thing from their 
preſent teitled O:der, and thought this variety as uniui- 
table 
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table to the Solemnity, as many Strings and many Notes 
to: an Inſtrument, And when at Supper, Perreus the 
Preſident and Dire&or. of the Sports. entertaining* us, the 
fame ;Subje&., was diſcourſed on,, I defended Muſic, and 
' maintained thar Poetry was no upſtart Intruder, but that 
*was.time qut. of mind; admitted into the facred Games, 
and Crowns given to the beſt Performer. Some ftrair 
imagined, that I intended to produce ſome old muſty 
Stories, viz. , "The Funeral Solemnities of Oeheus the 
Theſſalzan,' or ,'of Amphidamas the Chalirdean, in which 
they ſay, Homer and Hefiod contended for the prize. 
Bur paſſing by theſe Inſtances as the common Theme of 
every - Grammarian, as "likewiſe their Criticiſms, who in 
the Deſcription of Patroclus his Obſequies in Homer, read 
pop a, and not” nave, as if Achilles had propoſed a 
prize tor. the beſt Speaker.  Omiting all theſe, I faid, 
That Adcaſtus at: his Father, Pelias's Funeral, ſer a prize 

for.contending Poets, Sybylla wan it. At this a great 
many demanding ſome Authority for. this ualikely. and 
ingredible Relation, I happily recollecting my felt, pro- 
duced Aceſander, who in his Deſcription of Africa hath this 
Relation ; but I muſt confels this is no common Book. 
Bur, Polemos, the Athenians Commentaries of the Treaſures of 
the City De/phos, 1 ſuppole moſt of you have diligently per- 
uſed; he being a very learned Man, and diligent in the 
Greek, Antzquities ; in him you ſhall find that ja the Scicy- 
onian Treaſure there was a. Golden Book dedicated to the 
God, with this Inſcription ;. Ariftomache, the Poerreſs .of 
Erychrea, Dedicated this after ſhe: had, got the Prize at. 
the I{thmian Games. Nor is there any reaſon, I co.- 
tinued, why we ſhould admire, -and have ſuch a Reve- 
rence for the Olympc Games, as it, like Fate, they were 
unalrerable, and never admitted any change fince the 
firſt Infliturion.; for the Pythian, *ris true, hath had three 
or four Muſical Prizes added : But all the Exerciſes of 
the Body were for the molt part the fame from the 
Bb | beginning 3 
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beginning ; but in the Ohmpien, all befide Racing are 
late additions. They inſtitured ſome, and aboliſhed 
them again, ſuch were the Kzam and Amiyn, Races of 
Mules either Rod or in a Chariot, as likewiſe the Crown 
appoinred for Boys that play'd the five Prizes: And in 
ſhorr, a'thouſand things in thoſe Games are meer No- 
veltiess Befide, at Piza they had a ſingle Combar, 
where he that yielded or was overcome, was kill'd upon 
the place. Bur pray for the future require no Authors, 
for my Stories, leſt amidſt my Cups I ſhould not mind 
that Name, and fo appear ridiculous. 


_— PY _—_ 


QUEST, II. 


Why was the Pine counted ſacred to Neptune end Bacchus 9 
And why at firſt the Conquerour in the ' Iſthmian Games, 
was Crowned with a Garland of Pine, afterwards with 
Parſley, and now again with Pine ? 


Ais Queſtion was ſtarted, 7/hy the Tſthmian Gar 

land was made of Pine ? (we were then at Supper 

in che Corinth, in the time of the Iſthmian Games, with 
Lucamas the Chief Prieſt) Praxiteles the Commentator, 
brought this Fable for a reaſon ; *Tis ſaid, that the Body 
of Melicerta was found fixt to a Pine-Tree by the Sea ; 
and not far from Megara, there is a place call'd, Kai; 
S23uG, the Race of a fair Lady, through which the 
Megarians ſay, 'That Funo, with her Son Melicerta in her 
Arms ran to the Sea; and that "ewas commonly faid, 
char the Pine-Tree Garland peculiarly _ to Neptune 3 
But Lucaniw adding, '] hat 'tis Sacred to Bacchus too, but 
yet for all that ic might alſo be appropriated to the Ho- 
nour of Melicerta, This began to be the Queſtion, 
Why the Ancients dedicated the Pine ro Neprune and 
Bacchu. As for my part, it did not ſeem incongruous to 
me, 


PW 
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me, for both the Gods ſeem to preſide over the: tnoiſt 
and generative Principle ; and all the Greeks almoft Sg+ 
crifice to Neptune pulaau/Gr, the Nouriſher of Plaiits, 
and to Bacchus NySerrn, the Preſerver of Trees: Beſidey 
it may be ſaid, that the Pine peculiatly agrees to Neptwhe, 
not as Apollodorus thinks, becauſe it grows by the Seas(ide, 
or loves a bleak place ( for ſore gives this reaſon ) bur 
becauſe *tis uſed in building Ships ; for that togethet 
with the like Trees, as Fir and Cypreſs, afford the beſt 
and the lighteſt Timber, and likewiſe Pitch and Rofin, 
without which the compacted Planks would be altogether 
unſerviceable at Sea. To Bacchis they dedicate the Pine, 
becauſe it ſweecens Wine, for amongſt Pines they ſay 
the ſweeteſt and moſt delicious Grapes grow. The cauſe 
of this, Theophraſtus thinks to be the heat of the Soil 
for Pines grow molt in Chalky Grounds : Now Chalk is 
hot, and therefore muſt very much conduce to the  Con- 
cotion of the Wine, as a chalky Spring affords the 
lighteſt and ſweeteſt Water ; and if mixt with Corn, by 
its heat it makes the Grains ſwell, and conſiderably 
encreaſes the heap : Beſides, *ris probable, that the Vine 
ir (elf is better'd by the Pine, for that contains ſeveral 
things which are good to preſerve Wine. All cover the 
inſides of their Wine Casks with Roſin, and many mix 
it with Wine, as the Eubeans in Greece, and-in Italy thoſe 
that live about the River Po : From the parts of France 
about Viema, there is a certain Pitcht-wine brought, 
which the Romans value very much ; for ſuch things 
mixt with ir, do not only give it a good flavour, biit 
makes the Wine generous, taking away by theit gentle 
heat all the crude, watry and -undigelted Particles 4 
When I had faid thus much, a Rhetorician in the Cotiis 
pany, a Man well read in all forts of Polite Learning 
cried out, Good Gods! Was it not but rother day that 
the Iththian Garland began to be made of Pine ? Atid 
Was fiot thie Crown anciently of twin'd Parley ? 1 aiti 

en” "—_ ſar 
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ſure m a certain Comedy a covetous Man is brought in 
ſpeaking thus, | a 

The Iſthmian Garland I will ſell 4s cheap 

As common wreaths of Parſley may be ſold, 


And'Timew the Hiſtorian ſvys, that when the Corinthians 
were marching to fight the Carthaginians in the Defence 
"of Sicily, ſome perſons carrying Parſly met them, - and 
when ſeveral lookt upon this as a bad Omen, becauſe 
Parſley 18 accounted unlucky, and thoſe that are dange- 
rouſly fick we uſually fay are in need of Parſly : - Timo- 
leon incouraged them, "by putcing them in mind. of the 
Ithmian Parſly Garlands with which the Corinthians uſed 
to Crown the Conquerors,. and beſides. the Admiralſhip 
of Antigonus his Navy having by chance ſome  Parſly 
growing on its Poop was call'd 1:hmia: Belides a certain 
obſcure Epigram upon an Earthen Veſſel ſtopt with 
Parſly intimates the ſame thing : It runs thus, 


The Grecian Earth now hardened by the flame 
| Holds in its hollow Belly Bacchus Blood 
And hath its mouth with Iſthmian Branches ſtope. 


Sure, he continued, they never read.theſe Authors, who 
cry up the Pine as anciently wreath'd in the Jthmian Gar- 
lands, and would not have it an upſtart Intruder : The 
young Men yielding preſently to him, as being a Man of 
various Reading, and very Learned : But Lucaniws, with a 
ſmile looking upon me, cried out, Good God ! Here's a 
deal of Learning ! But others have taken advantage of our- 
Ignorance and Unacquaintedneſs. with ſuch Matters, and 
on the contrary perſwaded us that the Pine was the firſt 
Garland, and that atterwards ina Honour of Hercules the 
Parſly was received from the Nemean Games, which in a 
lirttle time prevailing thruſt out the Pine, as if jt, was its 
right to be the Wreath, but a little while after the 


Pine recovered 1ts ancient Honour, and now flouriſhes in 
its 
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its Glory : I was fatisfied, and upon conſideration found 
that I had -met with, and remembred a great many Aus 
thorities for it: Thus Euphorion ſpeaking of Melicerta, 
Writes, 


They mourn'd the Youth, and him on Pine bonzhs laid 
Of which the Iſthmian Vi&ors Crowns are maae. 
Fate had not yet ſeized beauteous Mneme's Son 

By ſon#oth Eſopus ; ſince whoſe fall the Crown 

Of Parſly Wreath'd did grace the Viftor's brow. 


And Calimachus is plainer, and more expreſs; when he 
makes Hercules ſpeak thus of Parſh, | 


Though low and creeping, yet at Iſthmian Games 
To Neptune*s Glory this ſhall be the Crown, 

The Pine ſhall be diſuſed, which heretofore 

In Ilis Plains ſucceſsful Vietors wore. 


And beſide, it I am not miſtaken, in Procles his Hiſtory 
of the INkmian Games, I met with this paſſage ; ar firſt a 
Pine Garland crowned the Conqueror, but when this 
Game began to be reckoned amongit the Sacred then 
from the Nemean Solemnity the Par/ly Chaplet was re- 
ceiv'd; And this Procles was one of Z-necrates's Fellow 
Students in the Academy. | 


CE 


QUEST. IV. 


Concerning that Expreſſion in Homer, Zoe; 7gyr ?). xigaups: 


Ome at the Table were of Opinion, That Achilles 
talkr Nonſenſe when he bad Patroc'us Cars Tregy ty: 
x«y, and (ubjoined this Reaſon, 


For now I entertain my deareſt Friends, 


But Niceratus a Macedonian my particu'ar Acquaintance 
maintained, that Zwegy did not {ignite d#cz!2y, pure, 
b 2 but 
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but Sy, hot Wine; as if *rwere derived ame 5% Coling, 
3) * Chaxas, and *twas requiſite at the coming of his 
Friends to temper a freſh Bowl, as every one of us in 
his Offering at the Altar, pours out freſh Wine. Burt. 
Socicles the Poet remembring a ſaying of Empedocles, that 
in the great Univerſal Change, thoſe things which before 
were &xezle, unmixt, ſhould then be Zoegmes, afhirm'd 
that Zeggy there ſignified "Evzez]oy, well tempered, and 
that Achilles might with a great deal of reaſon bid P4- 
zroclus provide well temper'd Wine for the Entertain- 
mer. of his Friends, and *twas not abſurd to uſe Zeez- 
Teegv for Zwejy no more than dtZ:7zewy for Nfe3%y or 
av Tegy for wy, for the compariters are uſually put 
for the Poſitives. My Friend Antipater ſaid, "That Years 
were anciently called &'egz, and that the Particle £2 in 
compoſition ſignified greatneſs, and therefore old Wine 
that had been kept many years was called by Achilles 
Coegy : I put them in mind that ſome imagin that 94p- 
ey hot is ſignified by ZogsT4gyy hotter, TCypov faſter ; 
as When we bid our Servants StewoTregv anlidt ar Na- 
xeyiay to work faſter : But I muſt conteſs your diſpute is 
frivolous fince *tis rais'd upon this ſuppoſition, that if 
Zogg TY&v ſignifies z3e#1dT4yggy more pure Wine ; Achilles 
his Command would be abſurd, as Zoilus of Amphipolis 
imagined ; for firſt he did not conſider that Achilles faw 
Phenix and Ulyſſes to be old Men, who are not pleaſed 
with diluted Wine, and upon that account forbad any 
mixture: Beſides he having been Chiro's Scholar, and 
from him learned the Rules of Diet, conſidered that 
weaker and more diluted Liquors were fitteſt for thoſe 
Bodies that lay ar Eaſe, and were not employed in their 
cuſtomary Exerciſe or Labour. Thus with the other 
Provender he gave his Horſes Smallach ; and this upon 
very goodreaſon, for Horſes that lie ftill grow ſore in 
their Feet, and Smallgch is the beſt Remedy in the 
World again} that ; And you will nor hnd Smallach, or 

any 
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any thing of the ſame nature given to any other Horſes 
in the whole Iliad : Thus Achiles provided ſuitable Pro- 
vender for his Horſes, and uſed the lighteſt Diet him- 
ſelf, as the fitteſt and moſt wholeſom, whilſt he lay 
idle and at eaſe. But thoſe that had been wearied all 
day in Fight, he did not think convenient to trear like 
thoſe that had lain at caſe, but commanded more pure 
and ſtronger Wine to be prepared. Beſides Achilles doth 
not appear to be naturally addiCted to drinking, but he was 
of a haughty incxorable Temper, | 


No pleaſant humour, no ſoft mind he bore, 
But was all fire and rage ? | 


And in another place very plainly Hemer fays, 
He knew a thouſand ſleepleſs Nights, 


now little Sleep cannot content thoſe that drink ſtrong 
Liquors, and in his railing at Agamemmon, the firſt ill 
Name he gives him is Drunkard propoſing his great 
drinking as the chiefeſt of his Faults : And for theſe 
Reaſons it is likely that when they came, he thought 
his uſual mixture too weak, and not convenient for 
them. 


— 


QUEST. V. 
Concerning thoſe that invite many to a Supper. 


' A T my return from Alexandria all my Friends by 
"NJ turns treared me, inviting all ſuch too as was any 
way acquainted, ſo that our Meetings were uſually 
tumultuous, and ſuddenly diſſolved ; which Diſorders 
gave occaſion to diſcourſes concerning the inconveniences 
that attend ſuch crowded Entertainments : Bur when 
; DD 4&4 Onefi- 
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Oneſicratus the Phyſician in his turn invited” only the 
moſt familiar Acquaiarance,' and Men of rhe moſt a- 
greeable Temper, I thought that. what Plato ſays con- 


cerning the encreaſe of Cities might be applied to En- 


rertainments ; for there is a certain number which an 
Entertainment may -receive, ' and: ſtill be'an Entertain- 


ment, bur if it exceeds/that, ſo that by: reaſon of -the' 


number there cannot be a murual Converſation amongſt 


all, it they cannot know nor partake of the ſame-Jollity, 


ir ceaferth to be ſuch: , For not-as in a Camp, ſhould 
we need Meſſengers. there, or Celeyſtai as. in, a Gal)y, 
bur we our ſelves ſhould immedrtely converſe with one 
another : As in a Dance, fo in an Entertainment the laſt 
Man ſhould be plac'd within hearing of the firſt. . As. I 
was ſpeaking my Grandfather Langria cried out, Then 
it ſeems there is need of Temperance not only. 3 in our 
Feaſts, but.alſo in our Invitations : For methiaks there 


is even an exceſs in Kiridnels, when we paſs by none of. 


our Friends, but draw them all in,'as to ſee a Sight-or hear 
a Play: And I think *tis not fo great a diſgrace for the 
Entertainer not to have Bread or' Wine enough 'for his 
Gueſts, as not to have. 'room enough : With which' he 
ought always to be provided,” nor only -for :invited 


Gueſts but Strangers, and chance Viiſiants, Yor ſuppoſe 


he hath not Wine 2nd Bread enough, it may be imputed 


eirher to the carelefſneſs or diſhoneſt y of his Servants , 


bur the want of Room mult be imputed co the Impru- 
dence of the Inviter. Hefiod is very much h admired tor 
beginning thus, 


A vaſt Chaos firſt mas made, 


L 
i n 
pee. 


for 'twas neceſſary that there ſhoald be:f1t- a. Place and 
Roony provided tor the Beings that were atterward' to be* 
produced ;- and not as: my Son yelterday made-an .Enter- . 


tat ment ſu!table to Anaxagoras's Opinion, 
Al! 
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All Beings then together lay. 


But ſuppoſe .a. Man hath Room and Proviſion enough, 
yet Company. it ſelf is to be avoided for its own lake, as 
hindring all Familiarity and Converſation ; and 'tis more: 
tolerable to let the Company have' no Wine, than *cis 
to exclude all Converſe from a Feaſt: And therefore: 
Theophraſius jocularly , called the Barber's: Shops Feaſts 
without . Wine, becauſe thoſe that 'fxr- there uſually 
prattle and diſcourſe : Bur thoſe that invite a Crowd-at 
once, deprive all of free Communication of Diſcourſe, 
or rather make them divide into Cabals, fo that two 
or three privately talk rogether, and neither know 
nor look on thoſe that ir, as *twere half a mile di- 
ſtant, 


Some took this way to valiant Ajax Tent, 
And ſome the other to Achilles went. 


And therefore ſome rich Men are fooliſhly profuſe, 
who build Rooms big enough for thirty Tables or more 
at once ; for ſuch a preparation certainly is for unſoci- 
able and unfriendly Entertainments, and ſuch as are fit 
for a Panegyriarch rather than a Sympoſiarch to preſide 
over. Bur this may be pardoned in thoſe, for Wealth 
would not be Wealth, it would be really blind and im- 
priſoned unleſs it had Wirnefles; 'as Tragedies, SpeCta- 
tors: Let us entertain few and often, and make that 
a remedy againft having a Crowd at once : For thoſe 
that invite bur ſeldom are forced to: have all their 
Friends and all that upon any account they are ac- 
quainted with, together: But thoſe that invite trequently, 
and but three or four, render their Entertainments like 
little Barks, lipht and nimble : Beſides, the very reaſon, 
why we ſhould have many Friends, teaches us to ſele& 
ſme out of the number ; for as when we are in want” 

we 
= 
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we do not call all together ; but thoſe only that can beſt 
afford help in that particular caſe, when we would be 
adviſed, the wiſer part z when we are to have a Trial, 
the beſt Pleaders; and when we are to go a Journey, 
thoſe that can feed ſparingly, and are at leiſure : 'Thus 
to our Entertainments we ſhould only call thoſe that are 
at the preſent agreeable: Agreeable I mean, for Inſtance, 
to a Princes Entertainment: The Magiſtrates if they are 
his Friends, or chiefeſt of the City. To Marriage or 
Birth-day Feaſts all their Kindred, and ſuch as are under 
the protetion of the ſame Jupiter 6way11® ; And to 
ſuch Feaſts and Merry-makings thoſe are chiefly to be 
invited whoſe tempers are moſt ſuitable to thoſe things. 
When we offer Sacrifice to one God we do not worſhip 
all the others that belong to the ſame Temple and Altar 
at the ſame time, but ſuppoſe we have three Bowls, 
out of the firſt we pour. oblations to ſome ; out of the 
ſecond to others, and out of the third to the reſt : And 
none of the Gods take diſtaſte ; and in this a Company 
of Friends may be likened ro the Company of Gods, 
none takes diſtaſte at the order of the Invitation, if 
it be prudently managed, and every one allowed a 
turn, 


_ W——_— —— 
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QUEST. VI 


What # the Reaſon that the ſame Room which at the be- 
ginning of Supper ſeems narrow, appears wide enough after= 
ward 2 


" I Fer this it was preſently askt, why the Room 
which at the beginning of Supper feemed roo 
narrow for the gueſts was afterward wide enough, when 
the contrary is moſt likely, after they were filled vi 

c 
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the Supper, ſome faid the poſture of our fitting was 
the Cauſe, for they fir, when they eat, with their full 
breadth to the Table, that they may command it with 
their right-hand, bur after they have Supped they fir 
more {ide-ways, and make an acute Figure with their 
Bodies, and do not touch the place according to the 
Superfices, as I may ſo fay, but the Line. Now as 
Cockal Bones do not take up as much room when they 
fall upon one end, as when they fall flat; ſo every one 
of us at the beginning ſitting broadwiſe, and with a 
full Face to the Table, afterward changes the figure, 
and turn our depth not our breadth ro the Board : 
Some attributed it to the Beds whereon we late, for 
thoſe when preſt retch ; as ſtraight Shooes after a little 
wearing have their pores widened, and grow fit for, 
ſometimes roo big for, the Foot. An old Man in the 
Company merrily ſaid, that the ſame Feaſt had to every 
different Preſidents and DireQors, in the beginning, 
Hunger, that is not in the leaſt skilled in ordering and 
diſpoſing ; but afterward Bacchus, whom all acknow- 
ledge to be the beſt orderer of an Army in the World: 
As therefore Epaminondas, when the unskiltul Captains 
had led their Forces into narrow diſadvantageous 
ſtreights relieved the Phalanx, that was fallen foul on 
its ſelf, and all in diforder, and brought it into good 
rank and file again, thus we in the beginning being like 
greedy Hounds confuſed and diſordered by Hunger, the 
God ( hence named Ayar&- and Xoget© ) ſettles us in a 
friendly and agrecable Order, 


aa 
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QUEST. . VII. 


Concerning thoſe that are ſaid to bewitch. 


Diſcourſe happening at Supper concerning thoſe 

that are faid ro bewitch, or have a bewitching 

Eye; moſt of the Company lookt upon it as a whim, 
and laught at it : But Meerius Florus, who then gave us 
a Supper, ſaid, that the ſtrange events wonderfully con- 
firm'd the report: and becauſe we cannot give a reaſon 
for the thing, therefore to disbelieve the relation was ab- 
ſurd, {ince there are a thouſand things which evidently 
are, the reaſons of which we cannat readily afſign : And 
in ſhort he that requires every thing ſhould be probable, 
deſtroys all wonder and admiration, ' and where the 
Cauſe 1s not obvious, there we begin to doubt, 3. e. to 
Philoſophiſe : So that they who disbelieve all wonderful 
relations do in ſome meaſure take away all Philoſophy : 
The cauſe why any thing is ſo, reaſon muſt find our, but 
that a thing is ſo teſtimony is a ſufficient evidence ; and 
we have a thouſand inſtances of this fort atteſted. We 
know that ſome men by looking upon young Children 
hurt them very much, their weak and foft remperature 
being wrought upon, and perverted. Whilſt thoſe that 
are ſtrong and firm are not fo liable to be wrought up- 
on : And Pbylarchus tells us that the Thibis, the old inha- 
bitants about Pontus, were deſtructive not only to little 
Children, but to ſome alſo of riper years, for thoſe, up- 
on whom they lookr, or breath'd, or ro whom they ſpake, 
would languiſh and grow fick; and this, likely, thoſe 
of other Countries perceiv'd who bought {lives there : 
But perhaps this is not ſo much to be wonder'd ar, for 
in touching and handling there is ſome apparent prin- 
ciple and cauſe of the efftet: And as when you mixt 
pther Birds Wings with the Eagles, the Plumes waſt, 
and 


W. 
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and ſuddenly conſume, ſo there is no reaſon to the con- 
trary, but that one .Man's touch may , be, good and 
advantageous , and. anothers hurtful and deſtry- 
tive. But that ſome; . by being barely lookt upon 
are extreamly prejudic'd is certain ,.though the Stories 
are disbeliev'd, | becauſe rhe reaſons is hard to be given : 
True, ſaid I, but methinks there is ſome ſmall track to 
the cauſe of this effe&, if you come tro the Efflwviums 
of Bodies ; For Smell, Voice, Breath. and the like, are 
Effluviums from Animal Bodies, and material parts that 
move the Senſes, .which are wrought upon by their im- 
pulſe. Now 'ris'very likely that ſuch Effluvinms muſt 
continually part from Animals, by reaſon of their heat 
and motion, for by that the Spirirs.are agitated, and the 
Body being ſtruck by thoſe, mult continually fend forth 
Effluviums : And *tis probable that theſe paſs cheifly 
through the Eye: For the ſight being very vigorous 
and adive together with the Spirit upon which it de- 
pends ſends forth a ſtrange fiery power, lo that by it 
men act and ſuffer very much : and 1s alway proportie 
onably pleas'd or diſpleas'd, according as. the viſible Ob- 
jeQs are agreeable or not ; Love that greateſt and moſt 
violent paſſion of the Soul takes its beginning irom the 
Eye :. So that a Lover when he looks upon his Fair 
flows out, as *twere, and ſeems to niix with her : And 
therefore why ſhould any one, that believes Mcn can 
be affeCted, and prejudic'd by the fight, imagin that 
they cannot act, and hurt as well 2 For the mutual looks 
of mature Beauties, and that which comes trom the 
Eye, whether light or a ſtream of Spirits, melts and 
diſſolves the Lovers witha pleaſing pain, which they call 
the yauxymegy, the Bitter-(weet of Love ; for nid her 
by touching, or hearing the voice of their beloved are 
they ſo much wounded and wrought upon, as by look- 
ing, and being lookt upon again: There is ſuch a com- 
munication, ſuch a flame -rais'd by one glance, that 
thoſe muſt be altogether unacquainted with Love that 

wonder 
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wonder at the Median Naphta that takes fire at a di- 
ſtance from the flame: For the glances of a fair one 
though at a great diſtance quickly kindle a fire in the 
Lovers breaſt. Beſides every body knows the remedy 
for the Jaundice, if they look upon the Bird call'd; Cha- 
radios, they ate curd : For that Animal ſeems to be of 
that temperature and nature, as to receive and draw a- 
way the Diſeaſe that like a ſtream flows out through 
the Eyes; fo that the Charadios will not look on one that 
hath the Faundice, he cannot endure ir, but turns away 
his head, and ſhuts his Eyes: not envying (as ſome 
imagin) the Cure be performs, but being really hurt- 
ed by the Effluviums of the Patient; And of -all Dif- 
eaſes, ſoreneſs of the Eyes is the moſt - infeQtious; fo 
ſtrong and vigorous is the ſight, and fo eaſily cauſes 
infirmitics in another. Very right, faid Patrocleas, and 
you reaſon well as to changes wrought upon the Body, 
but asto the Soul, which in ſome meaſure feels the pow- 
er of Witch-craft, how by the Eye can any diſturbance 
be given to that ? Sir, I reply'd, Don't you conſider, 
that the Soul when affected works upon the Body ? 
Rage and Anger hurts Dogs Eyes, and often blinds 
them as they are fighting with wild Beaſts : Sorrow, 
Covetouſneſs, or Jealouſie, makes us change Colour, and 
deſtroys the habit of the Body ; and Envy more than 
any Paſſion , when fix'd in the Soul , fills the Body full 
of ill humours, and makes it pale and ugly, which De- 
formities good Painters in their PiCtures of Envy en- 
deavour to repreſent. Now, when Men thus pervert- 
ed by Envy fix their Eyes upon another, which being 
neareſt to the Soul eafily draw the Venom to them, and 
fend out as it were Poyſoned Darts, 'tis no wonder in my 
mind, if he that is lookt upon is hurt : For thus the 
fighting of a Dog when angry is moſt dangetous, atid 
then the ſeed 'of a Man is moſt prolificz wheti he em- 
braces one that he loves 5 and in general ihe affeRions o 
5 [ 
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the mind ſtrengthen, and invigorate the powers of the 
Body ; And therefore people imagin-that thoſe Amulets 
that are preſervative againſt Witch: crafr, are likewiſe 
good and efficacious againſt Envy:the fight by the ſtrange- 
neſs of the SpeCtacle being diverted, fo that it cannor 
make ſo ftrong an impreſſion upon the Patient. This, 
Florus, is what I can ſay, and pray Sir, accept it as my 
Club for this entertainment. Well, faid Soclaru;, but 
ler us try whether the money be all good or no, for, 
in my miod, ſome of it ſeems Braſs; for if we admic 
the general Report about theſe matters to be true, you 
know very well, that 'tis commonly ſuppos'd that ſome 
have Friends, Acquaintance, and even Fathers, that 
have ſuch evil Eyes ; fo that the Mothers will not ſhow 
their Children to them, nor for a long time ſuffer them 
to be lookt upon by ſuch ; And how can the effeRs 
wrought by theſe proceed from Envy. Bur what, for 
Gods fake, wilt thou fay to thoſe that are reported to 
bewitcK themſelves; for I am fure you have heard of 
{uch, or ar leaſt read theſe lines : 


Curls once on Eutil's head #n order ſtood, 
But when he view d his Figure in a Flood, 
He overlooks himſelf, and now they fall. 


For they fay that this Eurilidas appearing very delicate 
and beautious to himſelf, was affected with that "ſight, 
and grew ſick upon it, and loft his Beauty and his Health. 
Now, 'pray $ir, what reaſon can you find for theſe 
wonderful «fteAts ? Ar any other time I reply'd, I queſti= 
on not but I ſhould give you full ſatisfaction, But now 
Sir, efter ſuch a large Pot as you have keen me take, I 
boldly affirm, That all paffions which have been fixt in 
the Soul a long time raile i]] humours in the Body, which 
by continuance growing ſtrong enough to be, as ir 
were , a new Nature, being excited by any intervening 

Accident, 
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. Accident , force Men, though unwilling, to their ac- 
cuſtomed paſſions. Confider the timoroys, they are a- 
-fraid even of - thoſe things + that preſerve chem. Confj- 
der the pettiſh, -they areangry with their. beſt and dear- 
eſt, Friends. Conſider the amorous'and laſcivious in the 
height of their. fury, they dare violate-a: Veſtal ; For 
cuſtom is very pawerful to, draw the temper, of: the Ba- 
dy to any thing that is ſaicable ro it ;,.and he that is ape 
ro fall, will tymble at.every thing, that lyes/ in his way. 
So has” tis no; wander, thar thole, that 'have raisd in 
themſelves an envious, and |bewitching habir, if accord- 
ing to the peculiarity of: their paſſion, they- are- carryed 
on to ſuitable effects, ' for when they are. once mov?d, they 
do that which the Nature of the thing, not which their 
Will leads them. 40.,, For: as a Sphere mult neceſſarily 
move Spherically, and. a Cylinder Cylindracally, according to 
the difterence of - their Figures. Thos 'his diſpoſition 
makes an envious. Man move.cnviouſly to all thingy ; and 
*ris likely they ſhould cliefly hurt their molt farmiliar Ac- 
quaintance , and beſt beloved. And. that' fine .tellow 
Entilidss you mention'd, and the reſt that are ſaid to 
overlook themſelves, . may be ealily, and upon good -ra- 
tional grounds accounted. tor-; For, according to Hypo- 
crates, a good habit of Body, when at height is eaſily 
perverted, and bodies come to their full matucity do nor 
ſtand at a ſtay there, but fall, and waſt down to the con- 
trary\extream : And therefore when they are in very 
goad plight, and ſee themſelves look ,much better than 
they expected, they gaze and wonder ;_ but then their 
body being nigh to change, /-and their babitdeclining in» 

to a worle condition; they overlook themſelves. 

And this is chiefly done when the Effluviums.of the 
Body are. ſtopt and reflected by the Vater, . or apy ſpe- 
cular Body ; for whilſt they look upon thoſe things they 
mult breath, ſo that the very ſame particles which would 


burt others muſt hurt themſelves : And this peochaneh 
often 
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often happens to young Children, and the cauſe of their 
diſeaſes is falſely attributed to thoſe that look upon them; 
when I had done Gaius Floru;*s Soni-in-Law faid, then it 
ſeems you make no more. reckoning nor account of De- 
mocritus's Images, than of thoſe of Agina or Megara ; 
For he delivers, that the envious ſend out Images which 
are not altogether void of ſenſe and force, bur full of the 
diſturbing and poiſonous qualities of thoſe from whom 
they come : Now thele being mixt with theſe qualities, 
and remaining with, and abiding in, thoſe pertons that 
are overlookt, diſturb and injure them both in mind and 
body ; for this I think is the meaning of that Philoſo- 
pher, a man in his opinions and expreſſions admirable 
and Divine : Very true, faid I, and I wonder that you 
did not obſerve that 1 took nothing from thoſe Effluyi- 
ums and Images but Life and Will; leſt you ſhould I- 
magin that, now 'tis almoft Midnight , I brought in 
Speters and wiſe and underſtanding Images to terrify 
and fright you ;, but in the morning, if you pleale we 
will talk of thoſe things. 


QUEST. VIIL. 


hy Homer calls the Apple-tree ayaaozagmy and Empe- 
docles calls Apples vmggaoa., 


S we were at Supper in Cheronea, and had all 
forts of Fruit at the Table, one of the Compa- 
ny chanc't to ſpeak theſe Verles, | 


S094 Te yAutient, x winias og yAtdrapmit x, nai of 
TAs) owan. 


The Fig-Tree's ſweet, the Apple-Trees that bear 
Fair Fruit, and O'rves green through all the Tear, 


Upon this there aroſe a queſtion, why the Poet calls 
Cc Apple» 
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Apple-Trees particularly &yaaoxdpre;, bearing fair 
Fruit , Trypho the Phyſitian ſaid, that this Epithite was 
given comparatively in reſpe& of the Tree , becauſe it 
being fmall, and no goodly Tree to look upon, bears 
Fair and large Fruit : Somebody elſe ſaid, thar the par- 
ticular excellences that are ſcattered amongſt all other 
Fruits, are united in this alone : As to the touch *cis like 
a Violer, it makes the Hand that toucherh it odorous, 
without defiling it , *cis ſweet to the taſte, and ro the 
ſmell and fight very pleaſing, and therefore there is 
reaſon that it ſhould be duly praiſed, as being that 
which congregates and allures all the Sences together ; 
for this reaſon as we have ſaid, theſe things are but in- 
differently prov'd to us : but whereas Empedocles - has 
ſaid, Verle, 


OByexey brligei]e oiduu, of Umpphote wind. 


I gueſs it to. be the Epithet of Pomegranets, becauſe 
that at the end of Autumn, and when the heats begin to 
decreaſe, they ripen The food ; for the Sun will not ſuf- 
fer the weak and thin moiſture to thicken into a Con- 
ſiſtence until the Air begin zo wax colder ; therefore ſays 
Theophraſtus, this only Tree ripens its fruir beſt and ſoon- 
eſt in the Shade ; but in what ſence, rhe Philoſopher 
gives the Epithet of Fyperflea to that fort of Aples, I 
much queſtion, fince it was not his cuſtom, toy the ele- 
gancy of ſtriving to adorn his Verſes with varieties of 
Epithets, as with gay and florid colours, But in every 
verſe giving ſome delucidation of the ſubſtance and 
verrue of the SubjeA upon which he treats, as when 
he calls the Body encircling the Soul, Kthona Amphri- 
broten, as it were tne Earch, Mortal cn every fide ; as 
alſo when he calls the Air Cloud:gathering, and the Liver, 
full of Blood : Now having ſaid theſe things my felt, 


certain Grammarians aftirm, that thoſe Aples were cal- 
led 
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led Hyperflea, by reaſon of their vigor, and florid man- 
ner of growing ; for to bloſſom and flouriſh after an ex- 
traordinary manner is by the Poets exprefled by the 
word Phlozein ; in which fence, Antimachus calls the Ci- 
ry of Cadmeans, Flouriſhing with Fruit or qxd1vozy 077w £R55 5 
as alſo Eratus when he ſpeaks of the day, Soc:us calls the 
greeneſs of the Trees, and blofloming of the Fruir, by 
the name of Phloon. 


Kai ma wi Hepwory, may 5 endo bAgTs may]e. 


Nay there are {ome of the Greeks alſo, who Sacrifice 
to Phloius Bacchus. And therefore ſceing the verdure 
and floridneſs chiefly recommends this Fruit, that Philo- 
ſopher calls it Hyperflean ; but Lamprias our Grandfather, 
uſed to fay that the word vm did not only denote ex- 
ceſs and vehemency, but external and ſupernal ; thus 
we call the upper part of the daor Hyperthyron, and the 
upper Dining-Room Hyperocn, and the Poet calls rhe out- 
ward parts of the victim the Upper-fleſh, and the En- 
trals the Inner-fleſh; let us ſee therefore; faith he, whe- 
ther Empedocles did not make uſe of this Epichet in this 
Senſe. Seeing that whereas gther Fruits are encom- 
paſſed with an outward Wind, and with certain Skins 
and Membrans, only the rind of the Pomegranate is 
a gluronous and fat Tunide, which contains the Seed, 
but chat which is fic to be eaten, and lies withour was 
properly called Hyper flewn. 


Cc 2 QUEST. 
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QUEST. IX. 


What i the reaſon that the Fig tree, being it ſelf of a wery 
ſharp and bitter taſte bears ſo ſweet Fruit ? 


His diſcourſe ended, the next queſtion was about 
Fig-trees; how ſo luſcious and ſweet fruit ſhould 
come from ſo bitter a 'Tree. For its Leaf from its 
roughneſs is called deziy : The wood of it is full of Sap, 
and as it burns ſends forth a very biting Smoak, and the 
Aſhes of. it throughly burnt are fo acrimonious, that 
they make a Lye extreamly deterſive : And, which is 
very ſtrange, all other trees that bud and bear Fruit put 
forth Bloſſoms too ; but the Fig-tree never bloſſoms : 
and if (as ſome ſay) *tis never thunder-ſtruck, that like- 
wiſe may be attributed to the ſharp juices and bad tem- 
per of the Stock ; for ſuch things are as ſecure from 
Thunder as a Sea-Calf or Hyzna's Skin : Then faid the 
Old-man, 'cis no wonder that all the ſweerneſs being ſe- 
parated and employed in making the Fruit, that which 
is left ſhould be bitter and unſavory : For as the Liver, 
all the Gall being gathered into its proper place, 1s it 
ſelf very ſweet ; ſo the Fig-tree having parted with ir 
oyl and ſweer particles to the Fruit, reſerves no portiors 
for it ſelf; for that that tree hath ſome good - juice 1 ga- 
ther from what they ſay of Rue, which 'growing under 
a Fig-tree is ſweeter. than eſual, and hath a ſmoother 
and more palarable Juice : as if it drew ſome ſweet par- 
ticles from the Tree which mollified its offenſive and 
corroding qualities, unles perhaps on the contrary, the 
Fig-tree robbing it of its nouriſhment draws likewiſe 
ſome it its ſharpneſs and bitterneſs away. 


QUEST. 
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QUEST. X. 


What are thoſe that are ſaid to be men *AA& X Ku wyoy, 
and why Homer calls Salt Divine ? 


T\Lorm when we were entertain'd at his Houſe, put 
F this queſtion, what are thoſe in the Proverb who 
are ſaid to be met "ana x) tvwuyer ; and Apollophanes the 
Grammarian preſently ſatisfied him, ſaying by that Pro- 
verb were meant intimate acquaintance, who could ſup 
rogether on Salt and Cummin.. Thence we proceeded 
to enquire how falt ſhouid come to be ſo much honoured 


asit is, for Homer plainly fays, 
And after that he ſlirew'd his Salt Divine, 


And Plato delivers that by Man's Laws, Salt is to be 
accounted moſt facred ; and this difficulty was encreaſ- 
ed by the Cuſtoms of the Egyptian Prieſts who profeſ- 
ting Chaſtiry, eat no Salr, n» not ſo mic! as in their 
Bread : For it it be Divine and Holy why ſhould they 
avoid it 2 Florus bad us not mind the Ezyprians, but ſpeak 
according to the Grecian Cuſtom on the prefent Subject : 
Burt l[ replied, the Egyptians are not contrary ro the Greeks 
in this matter ; for the profeſſin of Purity and Chalti- 
try forbids getting Children, Laughter, Wine, and many 
other very commendable and lawtul things, and per- 
haps ſuch avoid Salt, as being according to ſome Mens 
opinions by its heat provocative, and apt to raiſe Luſt ; 
or they refuſe it as the moſt pleaſant of all Sawces, for 
indeed Salt may be called the Sawce of all Sawces, and 
therefore ſore call Salt yapdts , brcauſe it makes food 
which is neceflary for Lite to be reliſhing and pleaſant : 
What then ſaid Florus ſhall we ſay that Salt is termed 
Divine for that reaſon ? Indeed that is very conſidera- 
ble, for Men for the moſt part deify thoſe common 

| Ce things 
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things that are exceeding uſctul ro their neceſſities and 
wants : as Water, Light, the Seafons of the Year, and 
the Earth they do not only think fo be Divine, but a 
very God, Now Salt is as uſeful as either of theſe, it 
being that which applies the Meat to the Body, and 
making it palarable and agreeable ro the Appetite; but 
conſider farther. whether its power of preſerving dexd 
bodies from rotting a long time be not a Divine Propet- 
ry, and oppofite ro deat; fince it preferves part, and 
will not (ſuffer that which i is morral wholely ro bs de- 
itroyd : But as the Soul which is our Diviner parr, 
connects the Limbs of Animals, and keeps :th2 compo- 
fure from diflolution. Thwus falt applyed to dead Bodier, 
and imitating the work of the Soul ſtops thoſe parts 
that were falling to corruption, binds and confines them, 
and fo makes them keep their Union and Aureement 
with one another: And thetefore ſome of the Stoics 
lay, That Swines fleſh then deſerves the Name of 4 Body, 
when the Soul like Salt ſpreads through it, keeps the parts 
from aiſſolutien. Bz{1des, you know that we account 
Lightning to be Sacred and Divine , becauſe the Bo- 
dies that afe Thunderftruck, dv not rot a long time ; 
what wonder 1s it then, thar the Anrients cal!''d Salr ſh 
well as Lightning Divine, {ince ic hath the ſame Pro- 
perty and power : I making no reply , Philinus ſub- 
join d, Don't you think that that which is Generative, #® to 
be efteemed Divine, ſeeing God i the Pridnepls of all things ? 
And | affenting, He continued , Salt, in ſome Mens 
opinion, for inſtance the E-yatians you mentioned, is ye- 
ry operative that way; and thoſe that breed Dogs, waen 
they find their Birches not ap: fo be hor, give them Salt 
and ſeafoned Fleſh, to flir vp their lazy, and awaken 
their ſlkeping Lechery and Vigor : Belide the Ships thar 
carry Salr, breed abundance of Mice ; the Females, as 
ſome imagin, conceiving without rhe help of the Males, 


cnly by licking the Salt : But "tis molt probable, that the 
Salt 
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Salt raiſeth an itching in Animals, and ſo makes them 
Salacious and eager to couple : And perhaps for the ſame 
reaſon they call a ſurprizing and bewitching Beauty , 
ſuch as is apt to move and entice dauvgyy x, Sewu 


Saltiſh : And I think the Poets had a reſpe& ta this Pow- 


er generative of Salt inf their Fable of Ven, 'pringing 
from the Sea : and it may be farther obſerved, that they 
make all the Sea Gods very fruitful, and give them 
large Families : and beſide there are no Land Animals 
ſo fruitful as the Sea , agreeable to which obſervation is 


that Verſe of Empedecles, 
Leading the Fooliſh race of fruitful Fiſh. 
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PLUTARCHSs 


SYMPOSIACS 


The Sixth Book. 


| Imothy the Son of Conon, Sofſius Senecio, after a 
full Enjoyment of luxurious Champain : Dier 

=. being entertain'd by Plato in his Academy at a 
neat, homely , and (as Jon ſays) no ſurfeiting Feaſt z 
ſuch an one as is conſtantly attended with ſound Sleep, 
and by reaſon of the calm and pleaſant State the Body 
enjoys, rarely interrupted with Dreams and Apparitions ; 
the next day being {-nſible of the difference, faid, that 
thoſe that ſupp'd with Plato, were well treated even the 
day after the Feaſt. For ſuch a temper of a Body , not 
— but expedite, and ficted for the ready exc- 
cution of all its enterprizes, is without all doubt.a great 
help for the more comfortable paſſing away of the day. 
But there is another benefit not inferior to the former, 
which does uſually acrue to thoſe that ſup with Plaro, 
namely the recolleftion of thoſe points that were deba- 
ted at-the Table. For the remembrance of thoſe pleaſures 
which ariſe from Meat and Drink is ungentile, and ſhort- 
livd withal ; and nothing but the remains of Yeſterdays 
Smell : but the Subje&ts of Philoſophical queries and 
diſcourſes being always freſh, after they are impart- 
ted, are equally reliſh'd by all, as well by thoſe that 


were 
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were abſent, as by thoſe that were preſent at them in- 
ſomuch that learned Men even now are as much parta- 
kers of Socrates's Feaſts, as thoſe who really ſupp'd with 
him. Bur if things pertaining to the Body had afford- 
ed ariy pleaſure. Xenophon and Plato ſhould have left us 
an account not of the diſcourſe of the great variety of 
Diſhes, Sauces and other coſtly Compolitions that were 
prepared in the Houſes of Calias and 4gatho, Yet there 
is not the leaſt mention made of any ſuch things, tho 
queſtionleſs they were as ſumprious as poſſible, but what- 
ever things were treated of and learnedly diſcus'd by their 
gueſts, were left upon record, and tranſmitted.to Poſte- 
rity , as Preſidents, not only for diſcourſing at Table, 
bur alſo for remembring the things that were handled ar 


ſuch Meetings. 


QUEST. I. 


What u the reaſon why thoſe that are Faſting are more thirſty 
than hungry ? 


preſent you with this Sixth Book of Table Dif- 
courſes, wherein the firſt thing that' comes to be 
dilcufled, is an inquiry into the reaſon, why thoſe that 
are Faſting are more inclinable to drink than to ear ; 
for the aſſertion carries in ic a repugnancy to the ſtand- 
ing rules of Reaſon ; foraſmuch as the decayed ſtock of 
dry Nouriſhment, ſeems more naturally to call for its 
proper ſupplies. Whereupon I told the Company 
that of thoſe things whereof our Bodies are Compoſed, 
eicher heat only, or however above all the reſt, ſtands 
in continual need of ſuch acceſſions; for the truth of 
which, this may be urged as a convincing Argument ; 
neither Air, Water , nor Earth require any matter to 
feed upon, or devour whatſoever lies next them, _— 
alone 
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alone doth, Hence it comes to paſs that Youngmen, 
by reaſon of their greater ſhare of natural Heat, have 
commmonly greater Stomacs than old Men , where- 
as on the contrary old Men can endure Faſting much 
better, for this only reaſon, becauſe their natural Hear 
is grown weaker and decayd; juſt as we ſee it fares 
with bloodleſs Animals, which by reaſon of the want of 
Hear , require very little Nouriſhment. Beſides e- 
very one of us finds by Experience, that Bodily 
Exerciſes, Clamours, and what other aCtions by violent 
Motion occafion heat, commonly ſharpen our Stomachs 
and get us a better Appetite : Now, as I take it, the 
moſt natural and principal nouriſhment of Heat is moi- 
ſure, as it evidently appears from flames, which en- 
creaſe by the pouring in of Oil, and from Aſhes, which 
is of the drieſt things in nature, for after the humidity 
is conſum'd by the f ire, the terrene and grofler parts 
remain without any moiſture at all. Add to theſe, that 
fire ſeparates and diſſolves Bodies by extracting that moi- 
ſture which ſhould keep them cloſe and compadt. There- 
fore when we are faſting, the heat firſt of all forces the 
moiſture out of the reliques of the nouriſhment that re- 
mains in the Body, and then purſuing the other humid 
parts, preys upon the natural moiſture of the Fleſh it 
ſelf, Hence the Body like Clay growing dry wants 
Drink more than Meat ; till the heat receiving ſtrength 
and vigour by our drinking, excites an Appetite for more 
ſubſtantial Food. 


QUEST. 
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QUEST. Il. 


mhether want of nouriſhment cauſeth Hunger and Thirſt, oy 
the change in the Figures of the Pores ? 


Frer theſe things were ſpoke , Philo the Phyſitian 
ſtarted the firſt queſtion , afferting that thirſt 

&1d not ariſe from the want of nouriſhment, bur from 
the different transhguration of certain Pores. - For, ſays 
he, this may be made evident ; partly from what we 
ſee happens to thoſe that thirſt in: the Nighr, who, if 
ſl-ep chance to ſteal upon them, though they did not 
drink before, are yet rid of their thirſt : Partly from 
Perſons in a Fever, who, as ſoon as the diſeaſe abates, 
or is remov'd, thirſt no more. Nay, a great many 
Men, after they have bath'd or vomited, perceive pre- 
ſently that their thirſt is gone : Yet none of theſe add 
any thing co their former moiſture ; but only the trans. 
fhguration of the Pores cauſerh a new order and diſpoſt- 
tion. And this is more evident in hunger, for many 
ſick Perſons, ar the ſame time when they have the grea- 
reſt need of Tear, have no Stomach, Others, after 
th-y have hiPd rheir Bellies , have the ſame Stomacs, 
and their Appetites are rather icreas*'d than abated 
there are a great many beſides, who loath all fort of 
dict, yet by taking of a pickI'd Olive or Caper, recover 
and confirm their loſt Appetires. Which doth clearly 
evince that hunger procecds from ſome change in the 
Pores, and not from any want of Suſtinance, for as 
much as ſuch kind of Food lefſens the deteCt by adding 
Food, bur increaſes the hunger, and the pleaſing reliſh 
and poinancy of ſuch Pickles, by binding and ſtraitning 
the Mouth of the Ventricle, and again by opening and 
looſeniag of ir, beget ia it a convenient diſpolition to 
receive meat, which we call by che Name of appe- 
tite: 
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tite : I muſt confeſs this diſcourſe ſeem'd to carry in it 
ſome ſhadow of reaſon and probability z bur in the 
main it 1s directly repugnant to the chief end of Na- 
ture, to which Appetite direCts every Animal ; for that 
makes it defire a ſupply of what they ſtand in need of, 
and avoid a defect of their proper Food : Now thar 
which principally diſtinguiſhes an animate Creature from 
an inanimate : I fay, to deny that that conduces to the 
preſervation and duration of ſuch a Creature (thus na- 
ture has beſtowed Eyes, and other congenite Inſtru- 
ments upon our Bodies, for their ſafeguard; ) but on 
the contrary, to ſuppoſe that ſuch an Appetite ariſes 
from the greater or leſſer Transfiguration of the Pores, 
is the Aﬀertion of ſuch as have no regard at all for 
Nature. Beſides *cis abſurd ro think that a Bady, 
through the want of natural heat, ſhould be chill'd, 
and not in like manner hunger and thirſt, through the 
want of natural moifture and nouriſhment. And yer 
this is more abſurd, that Nature, when overcharg'd, 
fhould defire to disburden her ſelf, and yer ſhould re. 
quire ſupplies, not forc*d thereunto by indigence , but 
another I know not what, alteration. Moreover theſe 
needs and ſupplies in relation to Animals, have ſome re- 
ſemblance to thoſe we ſee in Husbandry : "There are a 
great many like qualities, like proviſions on both ſides. 
For in a drotght we water our grounds, and in cale of 
exceſſive hear, we frequently make us of moderate 
coolers ; and when our Fruits are too cold, we endea- 
vour to preſerve and cheriſh, by covering and making 
Fences about them. And for ſuch things as are out of 
the reach of Human Power, we implore the affiſtance 
of the Gods, that is to ſend us lofrning Dews, and Sun- 
ſhines qualifyed with moderate Winds, that fo nature be- 
ing always defirous of a due mixture, may have her 
wants ſuply'd. And for this reaſon I preſume it was, 


that nouriſhment is called 7e9pi from 7 Tg8y becauſe 
it 
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it preſerves Nature. Now Nature is preferv'd in 
Plants , which are deſtitute of ſenſe, by the favou- 
rable influence of the circumambient Air (as Empedecles 
ſays) moiſtning them in ſuch a Meaſure, as is moſt agree- 
able to their nature. But as for us Men, our appetites 
prompt us on to the chaſe and purſuance of whatever is 
wanting to our natural remperament. But now let us 
paſs to the examination of the truth of thoſe arguments 
that ſeem to favour the contrary opinion. And for the firſt, 
I ſuppoſe that thoſe meats that are palatable, and of a 
quick and ſharp taſte, do not beget in us an appetite,buc 
rather bite and fret thoſe parts that receive the nouriſh- 
ment, as we fand that ſcratching of Soares cauſes itching. 
And ſuppoſing we ſhould grant, that this afte&ion or dif- 
poſition is that very thing which we call the Appetite, 
*ris probable, that by the operation of ſuch kind of food 
as theſe, the nouriſhment may be made ſmall , and fo 
much of it as is convenient for nature ſevered from the 
reſt, ſo that the indigency proceeds not from the tranf- 
mutation, but from the evacuation and purgation of the 
Pores ; for ſharp, tart and falt things grate the inward 
matter, and by diſperſing of it, cauſes digeſtion, ſo that 
by the concoCtions of the old, tnere may ariſe an appetite 
for new nouriſhment. Nor does the Ceffation of thirſt 
ſpring from the different poſition of the Pores, but from 
a new ſupply cf moiſture receiv'd into the fleſh, and con- 
veyd from thence to them alſo. And vomiting, by 
throwing oft whatever is diſagreeable to nature, puts her 
in a capacity of enjoying what is moſt ſuitable tor her. 
For thirſt does not call for a ſuperfluicy of moiſture, but 
only for ſo much as ſuthceth Nature. And therefore, tho 
a Man hath plenty of difagreeable and unnatural moi- 
ſture, yet he wants ſtill, for that ſtops the courſe of the 
natural, which Nature 1s deſirous of, ard hinders a due 
mixture and temperament, till it be caſt our, and the 
Pores receive What is moſt proper and convenient for 

them, 
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them. Moreover, a Fever forccs all the moiſture down- 
ward, and leaving the middle parts in a Flame, all re- 
fires to the lower, and there is ſhut up, and forcibly de- 
raind. And therefore it is uſual with a great many to vo- 
mit, by reaſon of the denſity of the in»ard parts, ſquee- 
zing out the moiſture, and likewiſe to thirſt, by reaſon 
the poor and dry ftate the reſt of the body is in. But after 
the violence of the diftemper is onc2 abated, and the 
raging heat hath lefr the middle parts, the moiſture be- 
gins to diſperſe ir ſelf again, and according to its natu- 
ral motion, by a ſpeedy conveyance into all the parts, it 
refreſhes the intrals, ſoftens and makes tender the dry 
and parched Fleſh. Very often alſo it cauſes Swear, and 
then the defect which occaſton'd thirſt, ceaſes ; for the 
moiſture leaving that part of the Bady, wherein it was 
forcibly detain'd, and out of which it hardly made an 
eſcape, retires to the place, where ir is wanted. For as ir 
fares with a Garden, wherein there is a large Well, it 
no body draw thereof and water it, the Herbs muſt needs 
wither and die, fo it fares with a body ; it all the moi» 
ture be contracted into one part, *ris no wonder if the 
reſt be in want and dry, till it is difus'd again over the 
other limbs. Juſt ſo ir happens to perſons in a Fever, after 
the heat of the Diſeaſe is over, and likewiſe to thoſe who 
go toſleep thirſty: for in theſe, {leep draws the maifture 
out of the middle parts, and equally diſtributes ir amangft 
the reſt,fatisfying them all. Bur I pray what kind of trans- 
figuration of the Pores is this , which cauſes hunger and 
thirſt, for my part I know no other diſtinion of the Pores, 
but in reſpe& of their number, or that forae of them are 
ſhut, others open. As for thoſe that are ſhur, they can 
neither receive meat nor drink, and as for thoſe 
thoſe that are open, they make an empty ſpace, which is 
nothing but a want of that which Nature requires. Thus 
Sir, when Mendye Cloath, the Liquor in which they dip 
ir, hath very fharp and abſterlive particles 5 which conſu- 

ming 
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ing and ſcouring off all the matter that Gli'd the Pores, 
make the Cloath more apt to receive the Dye, becauſe its 
Pores are empty, and want ſomething to fill them up. 


QUEST. 1I.. 


What us the Reaſon that Hunger is alayd by Drinking, but 
| Thirſt encreaſed by Eating ? 


FTER we had gone thus far, the Maſter of the 
"A Feaft told the Company, that the former points 
were reaſonably well diſcuſſed, and waving at preſent the 
Diſcourſe concerning the evacuation and repletion of the 
Pores, requeſted us to fall upon another queſtion, that is, 
how it comes to paſs, that hunger is ftaid by drinking, 
when on the contrary thirſt is more violent after eating. 
Thoſe that affign the reaſon wo be in the Pores, ſeem 
with a great deal of eaſe and probabiliry, though nor 
with ſo much truth, to explain the thing. For feein 
the Pores in all Bodies of different forts and {zes, rhe 
more capacious receive both dry and humid Nourifh- 
ment, the lefler take in Drink, nor Meat, but the vacuity 
of rhe former cauſes hunger, of the latter thirſt 5 hence 
it is that Men that thirſt after they have car, are never 
the better, the Pores by reaſon of their ftraitneſs deny- 
ing admittance to grefſer Nouriſhmenr, and the want 
of ſuitable ſupply ſtill remaining. Byt after hungry 
Men have drunk, the moiſture enters the greater Pores, 
fills the empty Spaces, and in part affwages the violence 
of the hunger. Of this «fie, faid I, 1 do not im the 
leaſt doubr, but I do not approve cf the Reaſon they 
give for it. For, it any one ſhould admit theſe Fores 
(which ſome are io unreaſonably ford of) to be in the 
Fleſh, he my?t cds make it a very loft, Icoſe, abby 
ſubſtance, Ard that the ſzme parts do not receive the 
Meat and Drink, but that they ron through different 
Canals and Straiuers in them, {cems to me to be a very 
ſtrange and uraccountable Opinicn, For 
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For the moiſture mixing with the dry Food, and by 
the affiſtances of the natural Heat and Spirits, cuts the 
Novuriſhment far ſmaller than any Cleaver or Chopping 
Knife, ro the end , that every part of it might be exact- 
ly fitted to each part of the Body, not applied as they 
would have it, to little Veſſels and Pores, but united to, 
and concorporated with, the whole ſubſtance. And un- 
leſs the thing were explained after this manner, the 
hardeſt knot in the queſtion would ſtill remain unſol- 
ved. For a Man that has a Thirſt upon him, ſuppoſing 
he Eats and doth not Drink, is fo far from quenching, 
that he does highly encreaſe ir. This point is not 
rouched yer. But mark, faid I, whether the poſitions 
on my [ide be clear and evident, or no; in the firſt place, 
we take it for granted, that the moiſture is waſted. and 
deſtroyed by hear, that the drier parts of the Nouriſh- 
ment qualified and foftned by moiſture, are diffuſed and 
fly away in vapors. Secondly, we muſt by no means 
ſuppoſe that all hunger is a total privation of dry, and 
thirſt of humid nutriment, but only a moderate one, 
and ſuch as is ſufficient ro cauſe the one or the other ; for 
whoever are wholly deprived of either of thele, they nei- 


ther hunger nor thirſt, but die inſtantly. Theſe things be-. 


ing laid down as a foundation, it will be no hard matter 
to find our the cauſe; for thirſt is encreaſed by eating, 
. for this reaſon, becauſe that Meat by its natural ſiccity 
contracts and deſtroys all that ſmall quantity of moiſture, 
which remained ſcattered here and there through the 
Body ; juſt as we ſee it happens in things obvious co our 
Senſes; the Earth, Duſt and the like, preſently ſuck in 
the moiſture that is mixed with them : Now on the con- 
trary, drink muſt of neceſſity aſſwage hunger, for the 
moiſture watering, and diffuſing it ſelf through the dry 
and parch'dreliques of the Meat we eat laſt, by turning 
them into thin Juices, conveys them through the whole 


Bedy, and ſuccors the indigent parts. And therefore 
| wich 


id . 
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with very good reaſon Eroftratus called moiſture the Ve- 
hicle of the Meat ; for as ſoon as this is mixed with things, 
which by reaſon of their drineſs, or ſome other quality, 
are {low and heavy, it raiſes them up and carries them 
aloft: Moreover ſeveral Men, when they have drunk 
nothing at all, but only waſhed themſelves, all ona ſudden 
are freed from a very violent hunger, becauſe the ex- 
trinſic moifture entering the Pores, makes the Meat 
within more ſucculent, and of a more nouriſhing Nature, 
ſo that the heat and fury of the hunger declines and 
abates, and therefore a great many of thoſe who have 
2 mind to ſtarve themſelves ro Death, live a long time 
only by drinking Water, that is as long as the ficcity 
does not quite conſume whatever may be united to, and 


nouriſh the Body. 


NI OO ET - 
C—_ 


QUEST. IV. 
Fhat is the reaſon that a Bucket of Water drawn out of 4 


Well, if it ſtand all Night in the Air, that is, in the 


Fell, is more cold in the Morning than the reſt of thi 
Water ? 


NE of the Strangers at the Table; who took 
wonderf6l great delight in drinking of cold Was 

ter, had ſome brought to him by the Servants, cooled 
after this manner, they had hung in the Well, a Bucker 
full of the fame Water, ſo that ir could not rouch the 
ſides of the Well, and there. let ir remain all Night : 
The next day when ir was brought ro Table, *rwas 
colder than the Water that was new drawn. Now this 
entleman was an ind fferent good Scholar, and there- 
fore told the Company he had learned this from Ariſoele, 
who gives the Reaſon of ir. The reaſon which he 
aſgrs was this. All Water, when it hath been once 
Dd hoc, 
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hot, is afterwards more cold ; as that which is prepared 
for Kings, when it hath boyled a good while upon the 
Fire, *tis afterwards put into a Veſſel ſer round with 
Snow and fo made colder, juſt as we find our Bodies 
more cool after we have bath'd : Becauſe the Body, 
atter a ſhort relaxation from heat, is rarihcd and more 
poroſe, and therefore ſo much the more fitter to receive 
a larger quantity of Air, which cauſes the alteration; 


Therefore the Water when *ris drawn out of the Well, 


being firſt warmed in the Air, grows preſently cold. 
Whereupon we begun to commend the Man very high- 
ly for his happy Memory, but we called in Queſtion the 
pretended Reaſon, For if the Air wherein the Veſſel 
hangs be cald, how I pray does it heat the Water ? If 
hot, how does it afterwards make it cold ? For 'tis ab- 
ſurd to ſay, that the ſame thing is etfefted by the fame 
thing with contrary qualities, no difference at all inter- 
vening. While the Gentleman held his peace, as not 
knowing what to ſay : There's no cauſe, faid I, that 
we ſhould raiſe any ſcruple concerning the nature of the 
Air; for as much as we are aſcertained by Sence that 
it is cold, eſpecially in the bottom of a Well ; and there- 
fore we can never imagin that it ſhould make the Water 
hot. Bur I ſhould rather judge this to be the reaſon. 
The cold Air, though it cannot cool the great quantity 
of Water which is in the Well, yer each part of it ſepa- 


rate from the whole, it can calily cool? 


—e——_ 


QUEST. V. 


What is the Reaſon that Peble Stones and Leaden Bullets, 
thrown into the Water, make ut more cold? 


Suppoſe you may remember that whar Ariſtotle ſays 
in his Preblems of litrle Stones and Pieces of Iron, 
huw it hath been obſerved by ſome. 


That 


Us 
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That being thrown into the Water, they temper and 
cool ir, this is no more than barely afferted by him ; 
but we will go further and enquire into the reaſon of ir ; 
the diſcovery of which will be a matter of difficulty. 
Yes, fays I, it will ſo; and it is much if we hit upon ir. 
For do but conſider ; Firſt of all, do not you ſuppoſe 
that the Air which comes in from withour, cools the 
Water, but now Air has a great deal more Power and 
Force, when it beats againſt Stones and pieces of Iron, 
for they do not like Brazen and Earthen Veſlels, ſuffer ir 
to paſs through, but by reaſon of their ſolid Bulk, beat it 
back, and refleCt it into the Water, fo that upon all parts 
the cold works very ſtrongly. And hence it comes to paſs, 
that Rivers in the Winter are colder than the Sea, be- 
cauſe the cold Air has a Power over them, which by 
reaſon of its depth it has not over the Sea, where 'tis ſcat- 
tered without any reflection. But 'tis probable, that for 
another reaſon, thinner Waters may be made colder by 
the Air than thicker, becauſe they are not ſo ſtrong to 
refiſt irs force. Now Whetſtones and Pebles make the 
Water thinner, by drawing to them. all the mud and 
other grofler Subſtances that be mixed with ir, that fo 
by taking the ſtrength from it, ic- may the more eaſily 
be wrought upon by the cold. But belides, Lead is na- 
turally cold, as that which being diflolved in Vinegar, 
makes rhe coldeſt of all Poiſons, called White Lead ; 
and Stones, by reaſon of their denſity, raiſe cold in the 
botrom of the Water, For every Stone is nothing elle 
but a congealed lump of frozen Earth, though ſome 
more or leſs than others ; and therefore *tis no abſurdity 
to ſay, That Stones and Lead by refleting the Air, in- 
creale the coldnefs of the Warer. 


Dd 2 QUEST. 
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QUEST. VI. 


What is the Reaſon that Men preſerve Snow by covering it 
with Chaff and Cloaths ? 


Hen the Stranger, after he hath made a little paule, 
faid, Men in Love, are ambitious to be iri Com- 
pany with their Sweet-hearts, when that is denied them, 
they defire at leaſt to talk of them. This is my caſe in 
relation to Snow ; which becauſe 1 cannot have it at 
preſent : I am defirous to learn the reaſon why it is com- 
monly preſerved by the hotteſt things; for when cover- 
ed with Chaft and Cloath that has never been at the 
Fullers, *tis preſerved a long time. Now *tis ſtrange 
that the coldeſt things ſhould be preſerved by the hotteſt. 
Yes, ſays I, *tis a very ſtrange thing, if true. But 'tis 
not ſo : But we couzen our ſelves by preſently concluding 
a thing to be hot, if it have a faculty of cauſing hear. 
When yet we ſee that the ſame Garment cauſes heat in 
Winter and cold in Summer. ——— 


Thus the Nurſe in the Tragedy : 


In Garments thin doth Niobe's Children fold 
And ſomet:mes heats and ſometimes cools the Babes, 


The Germans indeed make uſe of Cloaths only a- 
gainſt the cold, the Erhiopians only againſt the heat ; bur 
they are uſeful to us upon both accounts. Why there- 
fore ſhould we rather fay the Cloaths are hor, becauſe 
they cauſe hear, than cold, becauſe they cauſe cold ? 
Nay, if we muſt betryed by Senſe, *will be found, that 
they are more cold than hot. For at the firſt putting 
on of a Coat it is cold, and ſo our Bed when we lie 
down ; bur afterwards they grow hot with the heat of 
our Bcdies ; becauſe they both keep in the heat, and 

keep 
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keep out the cold. Indeed, Feeveriſh Perſons and 
others that have a violent heat upon them, often change 
their Cloaths, becauſe they perceive that freſh ones 
at the firſt putting on, are much colder, but within a 
very little time their Bodies make them as hot as the 
other, in like manner, as a Garment heated makes us 
hot, fo a covering cooled keeps Snow cold. Now that 
which cauſes this cold, is the continual Emanations of a 
ſubtil Spirir the Snow has in it, which Spirit, as long as 
ic remains in the Snow, keeps it compact and cloſe ; but 
after once 'tis gone, the Snow melts and diſſolves into 
Water, and inſtantly looſes its whiteneſs, occaſioned 
by a mixture of this Spirit with a frothy moiſture. 
Therefore at the ſame time, by the help of rheſe Cloaths, 
the cold is kept in, and the external Air is ſhut out, 
leaſt ir ſhould thaw the concrete Body of the Snow. 
The reaſon why they make uſe of Cloath that has not 
yet been ar the Fullers, is, becauſe that in ſuch Cloath 
the Hair and courſe Flocks keep it oft from preſſing 
roo hard upon the Snow, and bruiſing it ; {o Chaft ly- 
ing lightly upon it, does not diffolve the Body of the 
Snow, beſides the Chaft lies cloſe and ſhuts our the warm 
Air ; and keeps in the natural cold of the Snow. Now 
that Snow melts by the evaporating ot this Spirit, we 
are aſcertained by Sence; for when Snow melts, it railes 


a Vapour. 


bn ——— 


QUEST. VI. 


Whether Wine ought to be ſtrained or no ? 


rus a Citizen of ours was lately come from School, 
after he had ſpent ſome time under the diſcipline 


er a1 excellent Philoſopher, but had only learned thoſe 
Dd 3 Faults 
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Faults that caſually ſtole upon his Maſter, viz. How to 
be troubleſom to thoſe with whom he converſed, imi- 
rating his freedom of Speech, and carping at whatever, 
upon any occaſion chanced to be ſpoke in Company. 
And therefore when we were at Supper one time at 4- 
riſtzo*s, not content to aſſume to himſelf a liberty to rafl 
at all the reſt of the preparatjons, as roo profuſe and ex- 
trav-gant, he had a picque at the Wine too, and ſaid 
thar it ought not to be brought to Table ſtrained, but 
obſerving Heſiod's Rule we ought to drink it new out of 
the Veſſel, Moreover he added, that this way of 
purging of Wine takes the ſtrength from it, and robs 
It of its natural heat, which by being poured our of one 
Veſſel into another, evaporates and dies: Beſides he 
wouid needs perſwade us, that it ſhewed roo much of a 
vain Curioſity, Efteminacy and Luxury to convert what 
1s wholeſom into what is Palatable. For as the riorous, 
not the remperate, ufe ro cut Cocks and geld Pigs to 
make their Fleſh render and delicious even againſt Na- 
rure ; juſt ſo (if we may uſe) a Metaphor, fays he, 
thoſe that ſtrain Wine, geld and emaſculare it, whilſt 
their ſqueamiſh Stomachs will neither ſuffer them to 
drink pyre Wine, nor their intemperance to drink mode- 
raiely, therefore they make uſe of rhis expedient, to 
the end that it may render the defire they have of drinks 
ing plentitully more excuſable ; and therefore they rake 
all the ſtrength from the Wine, leaving the palatable- 
neſs ſtill: As we uſe to deal with thoſe, with whoſe 
Conftitution cold water does not agree ; to warm it for 
them. For they certainly tzke oft all the ſtrength from 
the Wine, by ſtraining of it. And this is a great Ar- 
gument, that the Wine deads, grows flat and looſes its 
vertue, becauſe 'tis ſeparated trom the Lee, as. from 
its Root and Stock ; tor the ancients, for very gocd 
reaſon, called Wine-Lee, as we uſe ro fipnifie a Man 
by his Head-pr Soul as the principal part of hirn. So 

in 
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in Greek, Grape-gatherers are ſaid 7pvaey, the word being 
derived from TevzZ, which ſignifies Lees; and Homer in 
one place calls the Fruit of the: Vive «Jeu. bur the 
Wine it ſelf high-coloured and red, not pale ard yellow, 
ſuch as Aritio gives us to Supper, after all the goodneſs 
is purged out of ir. Then Ariſtio ſmiling preſently re- 
plied, Sir, the Wine | bring to Table does not look fo 
pale and liveleſs as you woulJ have ir; but it only ap- 
pears in the Cup to be mild and well qualifizd : Bur for 
your part, you would ylut your felt with night Wine, 
which raiſes melancholy Vapours, and upon this account 
you cry out againſt purgation, which by carrying off 
whatever might cauſe Melancholy, loads Mens Stomachs, 
makes them Drunk or Sick, makes it mild and pleaſant 
to thoſe thar drink ir, ſuch as Heroes ( as Homer tells us ) 
were formerly wont to drink; for it was not high colour- 
ed Wine which he called 7%, but clear and tranſpa- 
rent, as may be made maniteſt from hence, in that 
when a little before he was ſpeaking of Braſs ard called 
it y]nvdeg voggm yrnxy, yer for all this he did nor call 
it a: Joe ; Theretore like as the wiſe Arachraſis diſcom- 
mendinug ſome things that the Grecians enjoyed, com- 
mended their Coals becauſe they leave the Smoak wit» 
out Doors, and bring the Fire into tne Houſe. So you 
judicious Men , might haye blamed me for ſome other 
reaſon than thiss But what hurt I pray have I done to 
the Wine, by taking from it a turbulent and noifom 
quality, and giving it a better taſte, though a paler co- 
lour. Nor have I brought you Wine to the "Table, which 
like a Sword hath lolt its Edge and vigorous Reliſh, bur 
ſuch as is only purged of its dregs and filth. Bur you'll 
ſay that Wine not ftraia'd hath a great deal more 
(ſtrength. Why fo my Friend, one that 1s frantic and 
diltraced has more ſtrength than a Man in his Wits s bur 
when by the heip of Hzlebore, or ſome other fit Der, 
he is come to himſelf, that Rage and Frenlie leaves 

Dd 4 LK 
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him and quite vaniſheth, and the true uſe of his Reafon 
and Health of Body preſently comes into its place. - In 
like manner purging of Wine rakes from it all the 
ſtrength which inflames and inrages the Mind, and 
gives it inſtead thereof a mild and wholeſom Temper ; 
and [ think there's a great deal of difference between 
Gawdineſs and Cleanlineſs. For Women while they 
Paint, perfume and adorn themſclves with Jewels and 

rple Robes, are accounted gawdy and. profuſe ; yer 
no Body will find fault with them for waſhing their 
Faces, anointing themſelves or platting their Hair. Hp- 
mer very neatly expreſſes the difference of theſe twq 
Habits, where he brings in Funo dreſſing herfelt. 


With ſweet Ambroſia firſt ſhe waſh'd her Shin, 
And after did anoint her ſelf with Oul. 


So far was allowable, being no more than a careful 
Cleanlineſs. Burt when ſhe comes to call for her gulden 
Buttons, her curiouſly wrought Ear-rings, and laſt of 
all puts on her bewitching Girdle ; this appears to be 
an extravagant and idle Curioſity, and betrays too much 
of Wantonne(s, which by no means becomes a married 
Woman : Jult ſo they that ſophiſticate Wine by mixing 
jr with Aloes, Cinnamon or Saftron, bring it to the 'Table 
like a gorgeous apparell'd Woman, and there proſtiture 
it, But thoſe that only rake from it what is naſty, and 
no way profitable, do only purge it and improve it by 
their Labour, Otherwiſe you may find fault with all 
things whatſceyer as vain and extravagant, beginning at 
the Honſe you live in: As fiſt you nay fay, why is it 
plaſtered? Why does it open, eſpecially on that fide, 
where it may have the beſt convenience for receiving the 
pureſt Air, and for the benefit of the Evening Sun ? 
What's the reaſon that our Cups are waſhed and made 
fo clean that they ſhine and look bright? Now if a Cup 
Cz2ght ro haye nothing that's naſty or loathſom in ir, 

GE: ought 
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ought that which is drunk out of the Cup to be full 
of Dregs and Filth > What need is there for mentioning 
any thing elſe? "The making Corn into Bread is a con» 
tinual Cleanſing ; and yet what a great ado there is be- 
fore *tis effefted ? There is not only threſhing, winnow- 
ing, (lifting and ſeparating the Bran, bur there muſt be 
kneeding the Dough to ſoften all parts alike, and a con- 
tinual cleanſing and working of the Maſs till all the parts 
become edible alike. What abſurdiries is ir then by 
ſtraining to ſeparate the Lee, as it were the filth of the 
Wine, eſpecially ſince the cleanſing is no chargeable nor 
painful Operation. 


_— 


QUEST. VII. 
What is the cauſe of Bulimy, or the greedy Diſeaſe 2 


FT Here is a certain Sacrifice of very antient Inſticu- 
tion which the chief Magiſtrate, or Archon, 

per torms always in the Common: Hall, and every private 
Perſon in his own Houſe, *Tis called the diving out of 
Bulimy ; for they whip out of doors with a Bunch of 
Will»w-Rods, ſome one of their Servants repeating theſe 
Worgz, Ger out of doors Bulimy ; and enter Riches and 
Health : Therefore in my Year there were a great con- 
courſe of People preſent at the Sacrifice, and after all 
the Rites and Ceremonies of the Sacrihce were over, 
when we had ſeared our (elves agzin ar the Table z there 
was an Enquiry made firſt of all into the fgnification of 
the Word Bulimy, then into the meaning of the words 
which are repeated, when the Servant is turned out of 
Doors; bur the principal Diſpute was concerning the 
narure of it and all its Circumſtances. Furſt, as for the 
word Bulimy it was agreed upon by all, ro denote a great 
and public Famine, eſpecially amongſt us who uſe rhe 
HE 
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Zoly Diale& putting for 8: For it was not called by 
the Ancients Bulimie but Pulimmie, that is Polylimie, much 
hunger. We concluded that it was not the ſame with 
the Diſeaſe called Bubroſts, by an Argument ferch'd our 
of Metrodorus"s Tonies. For the ſaid Metrodorus informs us 
that the Smyrneans, who were the old oles, Sacrihced 
to Bubroſtis a black Bull, cut into pieces with the Skin 
on, and fo burnt it. Now foraſmuch as every Species 
of Hunger reſembles a Diſeaſe, but more particularly 
Bulimie, which is occaſioned by an unnatural diſpoſition 
of the Body, theſe two differ as Riches and Poverty, 
Health and Sickneſs. But as the word Nauſearte farit 
took its name from Men fainting (in nas) or at Sea, and 
afterwards Cuſtom prevailed fo far, that the word was 
applied to all Perſons that were any way in like ſort af- 
tected ; fo the word Bulimie riling at firſt from hence, 
was at laſt extended to a more large and comprehenfive 
fignification, What has been hitherto ſaid, was a gene- 
ral Club of the Opinions of all thoſe that were at Table, 
bur after we began to enquire after the cauſe of this Diſ- 
caſe, the firſt thing thar puzzled us, was to find . out the 
reaſon why Bulimie ſeizes upon thoſe that travel in the 
Snow : As Brutus one time marching from Dyrrachium 
to Apollonia in a deep Snow, was endanger'd of his Life 
by Bulimie, whillt none of thoſe that carried the P:; ovi- 
ſton for the Army followed him ; juſt when the Man 
was ready to faint and die, ſome of his Souldiers were 
forced to run to the Walls of the Enemies City, and 
beg a piece of Bread of the Sentinels, by the eating of 
which he was preſently refreſhed, for which cauſe after 
Brutus had made himſelf Maſter of the City, he treated 
all the Inbabirants very mercifuily. Aﬀles and Horles 
| are frequently troubled with Bulmie, eſpecially when 
they arc loaden with dry Figs and Apples, and which is 
yet more ſtrange, of all Things that are eaten, Bread 


chicfly re:reſhes not only Men but Beaſts ; ſo that by 
taking 
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taking a little quantity of Bread, they regain their ſtrength 
and go forward bn their Journey. After all were filent, 
I (who had obſerv'd that dull Fellows, and thoſe of a 
leſs piercing Judgment, were fatished with, and did ac- 
quieſce in the Reaſons the Ancients gave for Bulimie ; 
but ro Men of Ingenuity and Induſtry, they only point- 
ed out the way to a more clear diſcovery of the truth of 
the buſineſs ) mention'd Ariſtotles Opinions, who ſays, 
that extream cold without, cauſes extream Heat and Con- 
ſumprion within, which if it fall into the Legs, it makes 
chem lazy and heavy; but if it come to the Fountain 
of Motion and Reſpiration, it occaſions faintings and 
weakneſs, When I had faid that ſome of the Company 
oppoſed ir, others held with me. At length ſays So- 
clarus I like the beginning of this reaſon very well ; 
for the Bodies of Travellers in a great Snow muſt of 
neceſſity be ſurrounded and condenſed with Cold ; but 
that from the heat within there ſhould ariſe ſuch a Con- 
ſumption, as invades the principle of Reſpiration, I can 
no way imagin. I rather think, ſays he, that abundance 
of heat penn'd up in the Body, conſumes the Nouriſh- 
ment, and that failing, the Fire as 'twere goes our, Here 
ir comes to paſs that Men troubled with this Bulimie, 
when they are ready to ſtarve with Hunger, it they eat 
never ſo little Meat, they are preſently refreſh'd : The 
reaſon is, becauſe Meat digeſted is like fuel for the Heat 
to feed upon. But Cleomenes the Phyſician would have 
the word acts, which fignifes hunger, to be added to 
the making up of the word &:Au&, but not as it fig- 
nifies hunger ; as myo, Which {ignihes to drink, is added 
fo zilemuery and ww], which ſignifies to incline to 
eyaxunley. Nor is Bultmie as it ſeems to be a kind of 
Hunger, but a fault in the Stomach, which together 
with Hunger cauſes a faintneſls. Therefore as things 
that have a good ſme!] recal the Spirits of thoſe that are 
al moſt overcome with a Bulimie ; not that they have 


any 
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any need of Meat ( for the leaſt piece of it reſtores them 
their ſtrength ) but Bread aalls back their vigour and 
layguiſhing Spirits. Now that Bulimie is not Hunger 
bur a Faintneſs, is manifeſt from labouring Beafts, which 
are {cized with it very often through the ſmell of dry 
Figs and Apples; for a ſmell does not cauſe any want of 
Food, but rather a pain and agitation in the Stomach, 
Theſe things ſeemed to be reaſonably well urg*d in the 
defence of the contrary Opinion, and that it was poſſible 
enough to maintain that Bulimie ariſeth not from a Con- 
denſation, but rare Faction of the Stomach ; for the 
Spirit which flows from the Snow, is nothing but the 
pure Air of the concrete ſubſtance, and the moſt ſubtle 
part of the matter, endued with a vertue of cutting and 
dividing not only the Fleſh, but alfo Silver and Brazen 
Veſſels ; for we ſee that theſe are not able ro keep in 
the Snow, for it diſſolves and evaporates, and glazes 
over the outmoſt ſuperficies of the Veſſels with a thin 
dew, not unlike to Ice, which this Spirit leaves as it fe- 
cretly paſſes chrough the Pores. Therefore this piercing 
Spirit like a Flame, ſeizing upon thoſe that travel in 
Snow, ſeems to burn their outlides, and like Fire to 
enter and penetrate the Fleſh. Hence ir is that the 
Fleſh is more rarifed, and the Heat is extioguiſhed by 
the cold Spirit which lies upon the ſuperficies of the Body, 
therefore the Body evaporates a dewy thin ſweat which 
melts away and decays the ſtrength. Now if a Man 
ſhould fit ſtill ar ſuch a time, there would not much heat 
fly out of his Body : But when the motion of the Body 
doth quickly heat the Nouriſhment, and that heat burſts 
through the thin Skin, there muſt neceffarily be a great 
loſs of ſtrength. Now we know by experience that 
Co!d hath a vertuenot only to condenſe but alſo to looſen 
Bodies, for in extream cold Winters, picces of Lead are 
found ro [weat. And when we ſee that a Bu/imie happens, 
where there's no hunger, we may conclude that at that 

time 
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time the Body is rather in a fluid than condens'd State. 
'The reaſons that Bodies are rarified in Winter, is be- 
cauſe of the ſubtilty of the Spirit ; eſpecially when the 
moving and tiring of the Body cauſes the heat to fly 
out, which as ſoon as *tis ſubtilized and agitated, flies 
apace and ſpreads it ſelf through the whole Body. Laſtly, 
*ris very poſſible, that Apples and dry. Figs exhale ſome 
ſuch thing as this, which rarifies and attenuates the heat 
of the Beaſts : For ſome things have a natural tendency, 
as well to weaken, as to refreſh ſome Creatures. 


Rn i a 


QUEST. IX. 


IV/hy does Homer appropriate a certain peculiar Epithite ta 
each particular liquid, and call Ol barely liquid ? 


FT Was the - Subjet once of. a Diſcourſe, why, 
when there are ſeveral forts of liquids, the Poet 

ſhould give every one of them a peculiar Epithete, calli 
Milk white, Honey yellow, Wine red ; and yet for al 
this beſtow no other upon Oy], but whar it hath in com- 
mon with all 'other Liquids. To this *twas anſwer'd, 
That as that is ſaid to be moſt ſweet, which is perfeQly 
ſweet, and to be moſt white which is perfetly white ( I 
mean here by perfectly, that which hath nothing of a 
contrary quality mixed with ir} fo that ought, to be 
called pertetly humid, whereof never a part is dry : 
But this is proper to Oy]. For firſt of all, its ſmooth- 
neſs ſhows the evenneſs of its parts, for touch ic where 
you pleaſe, *ris all alike : Beſides you may ſee your Face 
in it as perfectly as in a Looking-gaſs; for there is no- 
thing rough in it to hinder the refleftion, but by reaſon 
of its humidity, from every part of it, it reflets to. the 
Eyes, the leaſt particle of Light, As on the contrary, 
Milk of all other Liquids does not return our Images, 
becauſe 
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becauſe it hath too many terrene and groſs parts mixed 
with it: Again, Oyl, of all other Liquids, makes the 
leaſt noiſe when moved ; for it is perfealy humid, 
Other Liquids when they are moved or poured our, 
their hard and groffer parts fall and daſh one againſt 
another, and ſo make a noiſe, by reaſon of their rough- 
neſs. Moveover, Oyl alone is pure and unmixed : For 
*ris of all other Liquids moſt compact ;. nor has it any 
empty Spaces and Pores between the dry and earthy parts, 
to receive what chances to fall upon it : Beſides, becauſe 
of the {imilitude of parts, "tis cloſely joined together and 
unfit to be joined to any thing elſe. When Oyl froths, ir 
does not ler any wind in, by reaſon of the contiguity and 
ſubtilry of its parts: And this is alſo the cauſe why hre is 
nouriſhed by it : For Fire feeds upon nothing but what is 
moiſt, for nothing is combuſtible but what is ſo ; for when 
the Fire is kindled, the Air turns to ſmoak, andthe terrene 
and profler parts remain-in the Aſhes : Fire only preys 
upon moiſture, which is its natural Nouriſhment. In- 
deed, Water, Wine and other Liquors, having of abun- 
dance of earthly and heavy parts in them, by their fall, 
part, and by their roughneſs and weight, ſmoother and 
extinguiſh it : But Oyl, becauſe purely liquid, by reaſon 
of irs ſubrilty, is overcome by the fire, and fo changed 
into Flame. 'Tis the greateſt Argument that can be 
of its humidity, that the leaſt quantiry of it ſpreads ic 
ſelf a great way ; for ſo ſmall a drop of Honey, Water 
or any other Liquid, does not extend it ſelf ſo far ; but 
very often, by reaſon of the dry mixt parts, is preſently 
waſted. Oyl, becauſe *tis ductile and fofr, Men are 
wont.to make uſe of ic for anointing their Bodies, for 
it runs along and ſpreads it ſelf through all the parts, 
and ſticks ſo firmly ro them, that *tis not eaſily waſh'd 
off. We find by experience, that a Garment wet with 
Water is preſently dried again ; but 'tis no eafie matter 


to waſh out the ſpots and ſtains of Oyl: For it enters 
deep, 
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deep, becauſe of its moſt ſubtile and humid nature : 
Hence *tis, that Ariſtozle ſays, Tbat the drops of diluted 
Wine, are the hardeſt to be got out of Cloaths, becauſe 


they are more ſubtile, and run further into the Pores 
of the Cloath. 


— h— 


QUEST. X. 
What is the reaſon that Fleſh of Sacrificed Beaſts, after they have 


hung a while upon a Fig: tree, are more tender than before ? 


T Supper we were commending Ariſtio's Cook, 
who, amongſt other Diſhes that he had dreſt 

very curiouſly, brought a Cock to Table juſt kill'd as a 
Sacrifice to Hercules, ſo tender as though it had been 
killed a day or two before. When Ar;ſtio told us that 
that was no wonder, ſeeing ſuch a thing might very eaſily 
be done, if the Cock, as ſoon as he was killed, was hung 
upon a Fig-tree, we begun to enquire into the Reaſon of 
what he aſſerted. Indeed | muſt confeſs that our Eye 
aſſures us, that a Fig-tree ſends out a fierce and ſtrong Spi- 
rit ; which is yet more evident, from what we heard faid 
of Bulls; That is, a Bull after he is tyed to a Fig-tree, 
though never ſo mad before, grows preſently tame, and 
will ſuffer you to touch him, and on a ſuddain all his 
Rage and Fury cools ard dies. But the chiefeſt cauſe 
that works this change, is the ſharp acrimonious quality 
of the Tree. For this "Tree of all others is the fulleſt 
of Sap, and fo are its Figs, Wocd and Bark ; and hence 
it comes to paſs, that the ſmoak of Fig-wood is 
moſt offenſive ro the Eyes; and when ?*tis burned, 
its Aſhes make the beſt Lee to ſcour withal. But all 
theſe Effe&ts proceed from Hear. Now there are ſome 
that ſay, when the Sap of this 'Tree thrown into Milk, 
curds it, that this effeC&t does not ariſe from the irregular 
Figures 


—_— 
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Figures of the parts of the Milk, which joyn in one 
Frame, the ſmooth and globoſe parts being ſqueezed our ; 
bur that by irs heat it looſens the unſtable and watry 
parts of the Liquid Body. Now this is an Argument 
of rhe unprofitableneſs of the Sap of this Tree, that 
though it be very ſweet, yet it makes the worſt Liquor 
in the World. Nordoes that which is ſmooth proceed 
from thoſe hooked parts, but that which is cold and raw 
is contracted by hear. And this may be made evident 
from Salr, which is hot, and an Enemy to cold : To it, 
above all other things, Nature has given a diflolving fa- 
culty ; therefore the Fig-tree ſends forth an hot and 
ſharp Spirit, which cuts and boils che fleſh of the Bird. 
The very ſame thing may be effeCted, by placing the 
Fleſh upon an heap of Corn or near Nitre, the heat will 
produce the ſame that the Fig-tree did. Now it may be 
made manifeſt, that Wheat is naturally hot, in that Wine 
put into a Hogſhead, and placed among Wheat, is 


preſently conſum'd, 


Plutarch's 
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PLUTARCHSs 


SY MPOSIACS. 


The Seventh Book. 


HE Romans , Soffius Senecio, remember a pret- 

| ty ſaying of a pleafant Man and good Compia- 
nion, who Supping alone, ſaid, That he had ea- 

ten to day, but not Supp'd, as if a Supper always wanted 
Company and Agreement, to make it palatable and plea- 
ſing : Evenus ſaid, That Fire was the ſweeteſt of all 
Sawces in the world : And Homer calls Salt 0sioy Di- 
vine : And moſt call it era; Graces, becauſe mixr 
with moſt part of our Food, it makes it palatable, and 
agreeable to the Taſt. Now indeed, the beſt and moſt 
Divine Sawce that can be at an entertainment or a {up- 
per, is a familiar and pleaſant Friend, not becauſe he 
cats and drinks with a Man, but becauſe he purticipates 
of, and communicates, diſcourſe, eſpecially if the talk be 
profitable, pertinent and inſtructive: For commonly 
looſe talk over a Glaſs of Wine, raiſeth paiſions and 
ſpoil Company, and therefore it is fit that we ſhould be 
as Critical in examining what diſcourſes, as what Friends 
are ft to be admitted to a Supper ; not following either 
the ſaying or opinion of the Spartans, who when they 
entertain'd any young Man or a Stranger in their pub- 
lic Halls, ſhew'd him the Door, with theſe words, No 
E ec d:'s 
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diſcourſe goes out this way, What we uſe to taik of may 
be freely diſclos'd to every Body, becauſe we have no- 
thing in our diſcourſes that tends to Jooſeneſs, debauche- 
ry, debaſing of our ſelves, or back-biting others : Judg 
by the examples, of which this Seventh Book cotains 


Ten. 


DR — 


QUEST. 1. 


Againſt thoſe who find fault with Plato, for ſaying that the 
Drink paſſeth through the Lungs. 


T a Summer entertainment, one of the Campany 
pronounc'd that common Verſe, 


Now drench thy Lungs with Wine, the Dog appears : 


And Nicias of Nicopo's a Phyſitian, preſently ſubjoyn'd ; 
*Tis rio wonder that Alcers, a Poet ſhould be ignorant 
of that of which Plato the Philoſopher was : Though 
Alcens may be defended, for »:is probable, that the Lungs 
lying near the Stomach , may participate of the Steam 
of the Liquor, and be drencht with it : Bur the Philo- 
ſlopher expreſly delivering, that moſt part of our drink 
paſſeth through the Lungs, hath precluded all ways of 
excuſe to thoſe who would be willing to detend him : 
For 'tis a very great and complicated ignorance ; for 
firſt it being neceſlary that our liquid and dry food 
ſhould be mixt, *tis very probable, that the Stomach is 
the Vellel for them both, which throws out the dry food 
after 'tis grown foft and moiſt into the Guts : Beſides, 
the Lungs being a denſe and compacted body, How is 
1c poſhble, that' when we fup Grue), or the like, the 
thicker parts ſhould paſs through them ? And this was 
the Objection which Eraſiſtratus rationally made againtt 
Plato ; 
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Plato : Beſides when he conſidered for what end every 
part of the body was made, and what uſe Nature de- 
ſign'd in their contrivance, "twas calie to perceive, that 
the Epiglottis was fram*J on purpoſe , that when we 
drink, the Wind-pipe ſhould be ſhur, and nothing be 
ſuffe1:d ro fall upon. the Lungs: For it any thing by 
chance gets down that way, we are troubled with reich= 
ing and coughing, till ir is thrown up again: And this 
Epiglottis being fram'd fo, that it may fall on either ſide, 
whilſt we ſpeak ſhuts the Wezand, but when we eat or 
drink, falls upon the Wind-pipe, and fo ſecures the pat- 
fage for our Breath: Belides, we know, that thoſe who 
drink by little and lictle, are looſer than thoſe who drick 
oreedily, and large draughts, for in the Jatter, the very 
torce drives - it into their Bladders, but in the former ir 
ſtays, and by its ſtay is mixt with, and moiſtens the 
Meat throughly. Now this could not be, it in the ve- 
ry drinking, the liquid was ſeparated from the dry food, 
but the effe&t follows, becauſe we mix and convey them 
both together uſing (as Eraſſtratus Phraſeth it) the Li- 
quid as a Vehicle for the dry : Nicias having done, Pro- 
rogenes the Grammarian ſubjoyn'd, that Homer was the 
firlt that obſerved the Stomach was the Vellel of the 
Food, and the Wind-pipe , which the Aatients called 
e734 e295, of the Breath , and upon the fame account 
they called thoſe who had loud voices fezopzez yes : And 
when he deſcribes how Achilles killed Hector, He ſays, 


He peirc'd bis Wezand, xzuzgvinv , where Death enters ſaong 
And adds, 
But not hy aT;aexz”, Wind pipe: 


Taking the dopdezy©& for the proper paſſige of the 
Breath : Upon this, all being filent, Florus began thus, 
What ſhall we tamely ſuffer Plato to be run down? By 

Ee 2 19 
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no means, faid I, for if we-deſert him, Homer muſt be 
in the ſame condition, for He is (o far from denying the 
\Wind-pipe to be the Paſſage for our drink, that the dry 
food in his opinion goes the ſame way ; for theſe arc 


his words, 


| "Ex Oc puy& 
Flow'd clotted Wine aud undigeſted Fleſh. 


Unleſs perchance you will ſay, that the Cyclops as he had 
but one Eye, ſo had but one paſſage for his Food -and 
Voice: Or would have g4gvyye to fignifie Wezand 
not Wind pipe, as both all the Antients and Moderng 
uſe it : 1 produce this becauſe *tis really his meaning, 
not becauſe I want other teſtimonies, for P!ato hath ſtore 
of learned and ſufhcient Men to joyn with him : For 
not to mention Eyp2/us, who in his Play, called the Flat- 
terers, ſays, 


Protagoras bids us drink a luſty Bowl, 


That when the Dog appears our Lungs may ſtill be 
moiſt, or Elegant Erateſthenes, who lays, 


And having drencht his Lungs with pureſt Wine : 
But Euripides ſomewhere expreſly, ſaying , 
The Wine paſs d thro the hollozrs of the Lungs. 


Shews that he ſaw better and clearer than EraſiRtratus, 
For he ſaw that the Lungs have Cavities and Pores, 
through which tne Liquids paſs: For the Breath in ex- 
piration, hath no need of _ but that the Liquids, 
and thoſe things which paſs with them , might go 
through ; 'tis made like a Strainer and full of Pores: 
Beſides Sir, as to the inſtance of -Gruel which you pro- 
poſed : The Lungs can diſcharge themſelves of the 
thicker parts, together with the thin as well as the Sto- 

mach ; 
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mach : For our Stomach is not as ſome fancy, ſmooth 
and ſlippery, but full of afperities, in which 'ris pro« 
bable that the thin and ſmall particles are lodged, and 
ſo not taken quire down : Bur neither this nor tlie other 
can we poſitively affirm ; for the curious contrivance of 
Nature in her operations, is too hard to be explained : 
nor can we be particularly exa& upon thoſe Inſtrument: 
(I mean the Spirit and the Heat) which ſhe makes uſe 
of in her works: But beſides thoſe we have mentioned 
to confirm Plato's opinion, let us produce Philitim of Lo- 
cris, a very antient and very famous Phylitian, ard Hip- 
pocrates too 3 For they thought of no other paflige bur 
that which Plato mentions : Dioxippus knew very weil 
that precious ralk of Ep4g/ottis, but ſays, that when we 
feed the moiſt parts are about that ſeparared from the 
dry, and the firſt are carried down the Wind-pipe, the 
other down rhe Wezand : And that the Wind-pipe res 
ceives no parts of the food, but the Stomach toge- 
ther with the dry parts, receive ſome portion of the 
Liquids : And this is probable, for the Epiylottis lies over 
the Wind-pipe, asa Fence and Strainer, chat the drink 
might get in by lictle and little, leſt deſcending in a large 
full ſtream it ſtop the Breath and endanger Life : And 
therefore Birds have no Eprgletts, becauſe they do not 
ſup or lap when they driak, but take up a little in their 
Beak, and let it run gently down cheir Wind-pipe : 
Theſe Teſtimonies I think are enough ; and reaſon 
confirms Plato's opinion by arguments drawa firſt from 
ſenſe : For when the Wind-pipe is wounded, no drink 
will go down, but as if the Pipe was broken it runs our, 
though the Wezand be whole and unhurt : And all 
know, that in the Inflamation of the Lungs, the Patient 
is troubPd with extream thirſt, the Heat or Dryneſs , of 
ſome other cauſe, together with the inflamation; mak- 
ing the Appetite intenſe : But a ſtronger evidence thari 
all thefe follows ; Thoſe Creatures that have none or 

EC 2 very 
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very {mall Lungs, neither want nor defire drink , be- 
cauſe to ſome parts there belongs a natural appetite to 
drink, and thoſe that want thoſe parts have no need to 
drink, nor any appetite to be ſupplied by it : But more 
the Bladder would ſeem unneceflary, for if the Wezand 
receives both Meat and Drink, and conveys it to the 
Belly, the ſuperfluous parts of the Liquids would not 
want a proper paſſage, one common one would ſuthce 
as: Canal for both that were convey'd to the ſame Veſ- 
{cl by the ſame p:{flage. But now the Bladder is diſtin6t 
from the Gurs, becauſe the Drink goes from the Lungs, 
and the Mear from the Stomach ;, they being ſeparated 
as we rake them down : And this is the reaſon , that 
in our Water nothing can be found, that either in ſmell 
or colour, reſembles dry Food : But it the drink was 
mixt with the dry meat in the Belly, ir muſt be impreg- 
nant With its qualities, and not come forth fo {imple and 
untinged : Beſides a Stone 1s never found in the Stomach 
though *cis likely that the moiſture ſhould be coagulated 
there as well 2s in the Bladder, it all the Liquor be 
conveyed through the Wezand into the Belly. But *tis 
probable thr the Wezand robs the Wind-pipe of a 
ſuthcient quantity of T.iquor as it is going down, and 
uſeth it to ſoften an concot the Meat : and therefore 
its Excrement 1s never opv-ely Liquid ; and the Lungs 
diipoling of the mojitvre, as of the Breath ro all the 
parts that want it , d-pofirs the tuperfluous portion in 
the Bladder. And I am ſure that this is a much more 
probabie opinion than the other : Bur which is the 
Truth cannot perhaps be diſcovered, and therefore ris 
not fit fo peremptorily to find tavlt with the moſt accute 
and moſt tam'd Philoſopher, eſpecially wizen the mat- 
ter 15 fo obſcure, and for whici the Piatonilts can pro« 
Cuce ſuc conlidcrable Reaſons. 


QUEST: 
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QUEST. IL. 


Hat humour d Man #« he that Plato calls 14297 64G, and 
why do thoſe Seeds that fall on the Bulls Horns become 
& TE2; ov, 


E had always ſome difficulty ſtarted about «- 

227 8IX&+ and dT SE ay not what humour thole 

words ſignified, (for it is certain that ſome thinking thac 
thoſe Seeds which fell on the Bulls-horns bear fruic which 
is very hard, did by a Metaphor call a Stiff untraftable 
fellow x:e#g7400y and d74g4 wn) but what was the caule 
that Seeds falling on the Bulls horns, ſhould bear hard 
fruit: I had ofcen delir'd my Friends to ſearch no far- 
ther, and in this Theophraſtus will bear me out, for in his 
Colle&tions of thoſe many particulars, whoſe cauſes we 
cannot diicover (ſuch as the Hen's turning round with a 
Straw in her Mouth after ſhe hath Laid, the Decr's bus» 
rying of his caſt Horns, and Goats ſtopping the whole 
herd by holding a branch of Sea-holly in his mouth) a- 
monglt the reſt, reckoned this as a thing of which we are 
certain, but whela Caule 'ris very difficult to find : Bur. 
once at Supper at Lelphos, ſome of my Companicns, as if 
we were not only better Counſellors, when our bellies 
are full (as one hath it) but Wine would make us brisker 
in our Enquiries, and bolder in our reſolutions, deſired 
me to ſpeak ſomewhat to that Problem : I refus'd, tho I 
bad , ſome excellent Men on my fide , namely, Euthyde- 
mus my Fellow-Prieſt, and Patrocles my Son-in-Law, who 
brought ſeveral the like inſtances, which they had ga- 
thered both from Husbandry and Hunting : viz. That 
thoſe Othcers that are appointed to watch the coming of. 
the Hail, avert the ftorm by oftcring a Moles blood, or 
the Flowers of a Woman : That a wild Fig being bound 
to 3 Garden-Fig-tree, keeps the Fruit from falling, and 
| Ee 4 promotes 
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promotes their ripening : That Deer when they are ta- 
ken ſhed Salt-Tears, and Boars ſweet : But if you have 
a mind to fuch queſtions, Euthydemus will preſently defare 
you to give an account of Smalach and Cummin, one of 
the which if trodden down, as it Springs, will grow the 
better, and the other Men Curſe and Blaſpheme it. whilſt 
they ſow : This laſt Florus thinking to be an idle Foolery, 
| but that we ſhould not forbear to ſearch into the Cauſes 
of the other things, -as if they were incomprehenſible ;, I 
have found faid I your deſign to draw me on to this Dif- 
courſe, that you your ſelf may afterward give us a Solu- 
tion of the other propoſed diffculties. 

In my opinion 'tis Co!d rhat cauſes this 73 «74 egwor,that 
hardneſs in Corn and Pulſe by contracting and conſtipa- 
ting their parts till the ſubſtance becomes cloſe and ex+ 
treamly rigid: Heat is a diffolving and ſoftning Quali- 
ty, and therefore thoſe that cite this out of Homer, 


Neither the Year nor Fields mill bear. 


Do not juſtly reprehend him. For Fields that are warm 
by Nature, the Air being likewiſe temperate bear more 
mellow fruic than others; and therefore thoſe Seeds that 
tall immediately on the Earth out of the Sowers hand, 
and are covered preſently, and cheriſht by being covered, 
partake more of the moiſture and heat that is in the 
Earth ; but thoſe that ſtrike againſt the Oxens Horns do 
not enjoy the beſt (as Heſiod ſpeaks) poſition, but ſeem 
to be icattered rather than ſown : and therefore the Cold 
ei:her deſtroys them quite, or elſe lighting upon them as 
they lie naked, condenferh their moiſture, and makes 
them hard and ſticky. Thus Stones that lie under Ground 
and Plant-animalz have fotter Parts than thoſe that are a- 
bove, and therefore Stone-cutters bury the Stones they 
would work , as it they defign'd to have them prepar'd 
and fofined by the Heat : bur thoſe that lie above Ground 


are by the Cold made hard, rigid, and very hurtful to 
| | the 


— 
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the Tools: and Corn if it lies long upon the Floor, the 
Grains become much harder than that which is preſently 
carried away, and ſometimes a cold Wind blowing whilſt 
they winnow, ſpoils the Corn, as it hath happened at Phi- 
lipps in Macedonia, and the Chaft ſecures the Grains , 
whilſt. on the Floor : for is it any wonder that as Hus- 
bandmen affirm, one ridg will bear ſoft and fruitful, and 
the very next to it hard and unfruitful Corn; or, which 
is Stranger, that in the ſame Bean-Ccd, ſome Beans are of 
this ſort, ſome of the other, as more or leſs wind and 
moiſture falls upon this or thar. 


QUEST. Il. 


Why the midd'e of Wine, the Top of Oy!, and the Bottom of 
Honey us beſt. 


Y Father-in-Law Alexion laught at Heſiod, for 
adviſing us to drink freely, when the Barrel is 
newly broacht, or almoſt out ; but moderately, whien 
*tis about the middle, ſince there is the beſt Wine : For, 
who, ſaid he, doth not know, that the middle of Wine, 
the top of Oyl, and the bottom of Honey is belt ? yer 
He bids us ſpare the middle, and ſtay till worſe Wine 
runs, when the Barrel is almoſt our. 'I his ſaid, the Com- 
pany minded Herod no more, but began to enquire into 
the cauſe of this difference : we were not at all puzled a- 
bout the Honey, every Body almoſt knowing, that that 
which is lighteſt is ſo becauſe 'cis rare , and the heavieſt 
parts are denſe and compat, and by reaſon of their 
weight ſubſide below the others : So it you turn the Veſ- 
ſel, each in a little time will recover irs proper place, the 
heavier ſubſiding, and the lighter rifing above the reſt : 
And as for the Wine, probable ſolutions preſently appear- 
ed ; for its ſtrength conſiſting in heat, 'tis reafonable that 
i. 
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it ſhould be contained chiefly in the middle, and there 
belt preſerved, for the lower parts the Lees ſpoil, and the 
upper are impaired by the neighbouring Air, for that the 
Air will impair Wine no Man doubts, and therefore we 
uſually bury or cover our Barrels, that as little Air as can 
be might come near them : and beſides, which is an evi- 
dent {1gn, a Barrel when full is nor ſpoil'd ſo ſoon,as when 
*.ts half empty ; becauſe a great deal of air getting into 
the empty {pace, troubles and diſturbs the Liquor. Now 
the Wine thar is in the mid(t is preſerv'd and defended by 
1's ſelf, not admitting much of the external Air, which is 
apt to injure and corrupt it ; But the Oy] was worlt be- 
cauſe it was foul and troubled with rhe Lees and that the 
rop was not really better than the reſt, but only ſeem'd {o, 
becauſe it was fartheſt removed from thoſe corrupting 
Particles. Others thought the thickne!s of the Liquor to 
be the Reaſon, which thickneſs keeps ir from mixing 
wich other humids , unleſs blended together, and ſhaken 
viotently ; and therefore it will not mix with Air, but 
keeps it oft by its ſmoothneſs, and cloſe contextureyſo thar 
it hath no power to corrupt it : But Ariſtorle ſeems to 
be againſt this Opinion, who hath obſerved that Oy] 
grows ſweeter by being {cept in Veſlels not exactly hill'd, 
and afterwards aſcribes this melioration to the Air, for 
more Air, and therefore more powerful] to produce the 
eFect, flows into a Veſlel not well filld z What then 
(faid 1) the ſame Quality in the Air ray ſpoil Wine, and 
b-tter Oyl ;3 long keeping improves Wine, but ſpoils 
Oyl ; now. the. Air keeps Oyl from growing cold, 
tor that which is cool'd continues freſh and new, but that 
which is kept cloſe up, having no way to exhale its cor- 
rupting parts preſently decays, and grows old : Therefore 
*its probable that the Air coming upon the Superficies of 
the Oyl keepeth it freſh and new. And this is the Rea- 
fon that the top of Wine is worſt, and of Oyl beft ; be- 
auſe Ape better the one, and ſpoils the other. 


QUEST. 
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QUEST. IV. 


What tas the reaſon of that Cuſtom of the ancient Romans 
to remove the Table before all the Meat was eaten, and not 
to put ont the Lamp. 


Lorus an old Love would not let the Table be quite 
F empty when *cwas removed, but always left ſome 
Meat upon it, declaring likewiſe that his Father and 
Grand-father were nvt only curious in this matter but 
would never ſuffer the Lamp after Supper to be pur our, 
that they might loſe no Oyl. Euſtrophus the Athenian be= 
ing preſent ſaid, what could they get by thar, unleſs they 
knew the cunning trick of our Polycharmus,who after long 
liberation how to find out a way to prevent the Servants 
ſtealing of the Oyl, at laſt with a great deal of difficulty 
happened upon this: Afoon as you have put out the 
Lamp, fill it up, and the next morning look carefully 
whether ic remains full : Then Elorus with a ſmile reply'd, 
well, ſince we are agreed about that, let us inquire for 
what reaſon the Ancients were ſo careful about their Ta- 
bles and their Lamps: Firſt, about the Lamps: And his 
Son-in- Law Caſerinus was of opinion that the Ancients 
abominated all extinCtion of fire becauſe of the re- 
lation that it had to the Sacred and Eternal 
Flame : Fire, like Man, may be deſtroy'd two ways ei- 
ther when 'tis violently quencht, or when it naturally de- 
cays. The Sacred Fire was ſecur*d againſt both ways be- 
ing always watcht and continually ſupply'd z bur the 
common Fire they permitted to go cut of it ſelf, not for- 
cing or violently extinguiſhing ir, but not ſupplying it 
with nouriſhment Ike an uſeleſs beaſt, that they mighr 
not feed it to no purpole:Lucizs Florus's Son ſubjoyr'd that 
all the reſt of the Diſcourſe was very good, but that they 
did not reverence and take care of this holy Fire, becauſe 

they 
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they thought it better, or more venerable than other 
Fire; but, as amongſt the Egyprians ſome worſhipt the 
whole Epecies of Dogs, Wolves or Crocodeles, yet kept bur 
one Wolf, Dog, or Crocodile ; (for all could not be kept) 
ſo their particular care which the Ancients took of the 
Sacred Fire was only a ſign of the reſpect they had for 
all Fires : for nothing bears ſuch a reſemblance to an 
Animal as Fire; 'tis mov'd and nouriſh'd by it (elf, and 
by irs brightneſs, like the Soul, diſcovers and makes 
every thing apparent: Bur in irs quenching it princi- 
pally ſhows ſome Power that ſeems to proceed from our 
vical principle : For it makes a noiſe, and reſiſts like an 
Animal dying, or violently {laughter'd : And can you 
(looking upon me) offer any berter reaſon? I can find 
taulr (rzply'd I) with no part of the Diſcourſe, yet 1 
would ſubjoyn, that this Cuſtom is an Inſtruction for kind- 
neſs and good Will : for 'tis not lawful for any one that 
had eaten ſufficiently to deſtroy the remainder of the 
food, nor for him that hath ſupply'd his neceſſities from 
the Fountain to ſtopit up : nor for him that hath made 
uſe of any marks either by Sea or Land to ruin or deface 
them; but every one ought to leave thoſe things thar 
may be uſeful ro thoſe perſons that afterwards may have 
nced of them : Therefore *tis nor fit out of a ſaving co- 
verous humour to pur out a Lamp as ſoon as we need it 
nor; bur we ought to preſerve and let it burn for the 
uſe of thoſe that perhaps want its light : "Thus *rwould 
be very generous to lend our Ears and Eyes, nay if poſfi- 
ble, our reaſon and underſtanding to others, whilſt we 
are idle or aſleep. Befides, conſider whether to ſtir up 
men to gratitude theſe minute obſervances were pradtis'd : 
the Ancients did not aCt abſurdly when they highly re- 
verenced an Oak : The Athenians call'd one Fig-rree Sa- 
cred, and fo-bad any one to cut down an Olive; for fuch 
obſervances 10 not (as ſome fancy) make men prone tro 
Superſtition, but perſwade us to be communicative and 
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grateful to one another, by being accuſtamed to pay this 
reſpe& to thele ſenſeleſs and inznimate Creatures: upon 
the ſame reaſon He/iod methinks adviſeth well who would 
not have any Meat or Broth ſet on the Table our of thoſe 
Pots out of which there had been no portian offet'd, bur 
order'd the firſt Fruits to be given to the Fire as a re- 
ward for the ſervice it did in preparing it : and the R«- 
mans dealing well with the Lamps did nat take away the 
nouriſhment, they had once given, but permitted them 
to live and ſhine by it: When I had ſaid thus, Eutrophus 
ſubjoyn'd, this gives us ſome light into that Query abour 
the Table, for they thought that they ought to leave 
ſome portion of the Supper for the Servants and Waiters, 
for thoſe are not fo well pleas'd with a Supper provided 
for them apart, as with the reliques of their Maſters Ta- 
ble : and upon that account, "They ſay the Perſian King 
did not only fend Portions from his own Table to 
his Friends, Captains, and Gentlemen of his Bed-cham- 
ber, but had always what was provided far his Servants 
and his Dogs ſerv'd up to his own Table; that as far as 
poſſible all thoſe Creatures whoſe Service was uſeful 
might ſeem to be his Gueſts and Companions : For by fuch 
feeding in common and participation the wildeſt of 
Beaſts might be made rame and gentle : Then I with a 
ſmile, ſaid, But Sir, that Fiſh there that acccording to 
the Proverb is laid up, why do not we bring out iato 
play together with Pythagoras his Chenix (a meaſure) 
which he forbids any man to fit upon : thereby teach- 
ing us that we ought to leave ſomething of what we have 
betore us for another time, and on the preſent day be 
mindful of the morrow : We Bo.etians uſe to have that 
ſaying frequent in our Mouths, Leave ſomething for the 
Medes ; ever fince the Medes over-ran and ſpoil'd Phocs 
ard the Marches of Boetia, but ſtill, and upon all occa- 
fions, we ought ro have that ready ? Leave ſomething 
for the Gueſts that may come : and therefore I muſt 
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needs find fault with that always empty and ſtarving Ta- 
ble of Achilles, for when Ajax and Ulyſes came Ambaſla- 
dors to him, he had nothing ready, but was forced out 
of hand to dreſs a freſh Supper : and when he would 
entertain Priam, He again beſtirs himſelf, kills a white 
Ewe, joynts and drefles it, and in that work ſpent a 
great part of the Night: But Eumeus (a wiſe Scholar of 
a wiſe Maſter) had no trouble upon him when Telema- 
chus came home, but preſently defired him to fit down 
and feaſted him, ſetting before him Diſhes of boyl'd 
Mear, 


The cleanly Re!iques of the laſt Nights Feaſts. 


But if this ſeems trifling, and a ſmall matter, I am ſure 
tis no ſmall matter to command, and reſtrain appetite, 
while there are dainties before you to fatishe and pleaſe 
it : Forthoſe that are us'd to abſtain from what is preſent, 
are not fo eager for abſent things as others are : Lucius 
fubjoyning ſaid, that he had heard his Grand-mother ſay, 
Thar the Table was Sacred, and nothing that is Sacred 
ought to be empty: Beſides, continued he, in my opini- 
on, the Table hath ſome reſemblance of the Earth, for 
befides nouriſhing us it is round and ſtable, and is fitly 
called by ſome 4572. Therefore as we deſire that the 
Earth ſhould always have and bear ſomething that is uſe- 
ful tor us, fo we think that we ſhould not let the Ta- 
ble be altogether empty, and void of all Provk 
fion. 


QUEST, 
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QUEST. V. 


That we ought carefully to preſerve our feives from pleaſures 
ariſing from bad Muſic : and bew it may be done. 


T the Pythian Games Caliſtratus Procurator of the 
Amphifyones forbad a Piper, his Ciizen and 

t ricnd, who did not give in his name in due time, to ap- 
pear in the Solemnity according to the Law : but afrer- 
ward entertaining us, he brought him into the room with 
the Chorus, finely dreſt in his Robes, and with Chap- 
lets on his head, as if he was to contend for the Prize : 
And at firſt indeed he play'd a very fine tune, bur at- 
terwards having tickled, and ſounded the humour of the 
whole Company, and found that moſt were inclin'd to 
leaſure, and would ſuffer him to play what effecminate 
and laſcivious Tune he pleasd, throwing afide all mo- 
deſty, he ſhew'd thar Mulic was more intoxicating than 
Wine, to thoſe that wantonly and unskiltully uſe it : 
for they were not content ro {it ſtill, and applaud and 
clap, bur many ar laſt leapt from their Sears, danc': laC 
civiouſly, and made ſuch gentile ſteps as became ſuch 
cfkeminate and mollifying Tunes : Bur after they had 
done, and the Company as it were recoverd of it's 
madn:fs, began to come to it ſelf again : Lamprias would 
have ſpoken to, and ſeverely chid the young men, but 
fearing he wouid be too harſh, and give offence; Calli- 
Pratus gave him a hint, and drew him on by this dif: 
coutſe : For my part I abſolve all Lovers of Shows and 
Muſic from intemperance, yet | cannot altogether agres 
with Ariſtoxenus, Who ſays that thoſe Pleaſures alone de- 
ſerve the approbation Kaags ; (tne!) For we call Vi- 
ands and Oyntments Kaa# fine, and we fay we have 
K2ras finely din'd, when we have been well and fplens 
didly entertain'd : Nor in my opinion doth AriFerle free 
6 thoſe 
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thoſe complacencies, we take in Shows and Songs upon 
good Reaſon, ſaying thoſe belong peculiarly to Man , 
and that of other Pleaſures Beaſts have a ſhare : For I 
am certain that a great many irrational Creatures are de- 
lighted with Muſic : as Deer with Pipes, and to Mares 
whilſt they are Horſing they play a Tune call'd i77- 
Dey : and Pjudar ſays that his Songs make him move, 


As brich as Dolphins whom a charming Tune 
Hath rais'd from th'bottom of the quiet Flood. 


For when they dance they lift up their heads above 
water, being much pleasd and delighted with the 
ſight, and in imitation of Dancers, they twiſt their backs 
this way and that way ; therefore I ſee nothing pecu- 
liar in thoſe pleaſures that they ſhould be accounted 
proper to the mind, and all other to belong to the bo- 
dy, ſo far as to end there. But Muſic, Rhime, Dan- 
cing, Song paſſing through the Senſe, fix a pleaſure and 
titil/ation in the ſportive part of the Soul, and therefore 
none of theſe pleaſures is injoyd in ſecret, nor want 
Darkneſs and Walls about them according to the Wo- 
mens Phraſe ; but Cirques and Theaters are built for 
them, and to frequent Shows and Muſic meetings with 
Company is both more delightful, and more gentile, be- 
cauſe we take a great many Witnetles not of looſe and 
intemperate, but pleaſant and gentile paſſing away our 
time: Upon this diſcourſe of Cal:fratus, my Father 
Lamprias (eeing the Muſitians grow bolder, {aid ; that is 
not the reaſon Sir, and in my Opinion the Antients were 
much out when they nam'd Bacchus the Son of forget- 
fulnefs, they ought to have call'd him his Father; for it 
ſeems he hath made you forget that- of thoſe faults 
which are committed about Pleaſures, ſome proceed from 
a looſe intemperate inclination, and others from heedle(- 
nels or ignorance : where the ill eficCt is very plain there ; 

Utes 
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intemperate inclination captivates Reaſon , and forces 
men to Sin : But where the juſt reward of intemperance 
is not directly and preſently inflicted, there ignorance of 
the danger,and heedleſsnefs, makes men eaſily wrought on 
and ſecure : Therefore thoſe that are vitious either in 
Eating, Drinking or Venery, which Diſeaſes, waſting 
of Eſtates , and evil Reports uſually attend , we call 
&xegr4s, intemperate : for inſtance that TheodeFes who 
"Ha fore eyes when his Miſtreſs came to ſee him, 
aid, 


All hail delightful Light. 
Or Anaxarchus the Abderite, 


A wretch who knew what miſcheifs wait on Sin, 
And yet bis Nature forc't him back again; 
Once almoſt free, he ſank again to Vice 

That terror and diſturber of the Wiſe : 


Now thoſe that take all care poſlible to ſecure themſelves 
from all thoſe Pleaſures, that aſſault them, either ar the 
Smelling , Touch or Taſte, are often ſurpriz'd by 
thoſe that make their treacherous approaches either at 
the Eye or Ear : but ſuch though as much led away as 
the others, we do not in like manner call axeads0.5 x) 
«xegles looſe and intemperate ; for they are debauchc 
through ignorance and want of experience ; for they 
imagin they arc far from being ſlaves to Pleaſures if they 
can ſtay all day in the Theater without Meat or Drink : 
as if a Pot forſooth ſhould be mighty proud that a Man 
cannot take it up by the bottom or the Belly and carry 
it away, though he can eafily do it by the Ears, and 
therefore Ape/ilaus faid 'twas all one whether a Man were 
a Cinordus before or behind, We ought- principally to 
dread thofe ſoftning delights that pleaſe and tickle through 
the Eyes and Ears, and not think that City not taken 
which hath all it's other Gates ſecur'd by Bars, Port- 

Ft Cullices 
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Cullices and Chains, if the Enemies are already entred 
through one, and haye taken poſleſfion: or Fancy our 
ſelves mwvincible againft the aflaults of Pleaſure, becauſe 
Stews will not provake us when the Muſic M-eting or 
Theatre prevails : for we in one caſe as much as rhe 
other reſign up our Souls to the irapetuouſneſs of Plea- 
ſures, which pouring in thoſe potions of Songs, Caden- 
cies and T'ungs, more powerful and betwitching than 
the beſt mixtures of the skilfyul Cook or Perfumer, con- 
quer and corrupt us, and in the mean time by our own 
confeffion as *rwere the fault is cheifly ours : Now as 
Pindar faith, nothing that the Earth and Sea hath provi- 
ded for our Tables can be juſtly blam'd, bur nexher our 
Meat or Broth, nor this excellent Wine which we drink, 
hath rais'd ſuch a noifie tumulruous pleaſure, as thoſe 
Songs and Tunes did, which not only fll'd the houſe 
with clapiag and ſhouting 3 bur perhaps the whole 
Town : Therefore we ought principally to ſecure our 
ſelves againſt ſuch delights, becauſe they are more pow- 
erful than Others, as not being terminated in the Body, 
like thoſe which allure the Touch, Taſte or Smelling ; 
bur affcCting the very intelle&tual and judging faculties : 
Belides trom moſt other delights, though Reaſon doth 
not free us, yet other Paſſions very commonly divert 
us : Sparing niggardlineſs will keep a Glutton from dain- 
ry Fiſh, and covetoulneſs will confine a Lecher from a 
coſtly Whore: as in one of Menanders Plays, where 
every one of the Company was to be inticd by the 
Bawd who brought out a ſurpriſing Whore ; but each 
of them though all boon Companions, 


Sat ſullenly and fed upon his Cates. 


For to pay intereſt for Money is a ſevere puniſhment 
that follows intemperance, and to open our Purſes 1s no 


calie matter. But theſe pleaſuresithar are call'd —_ 
an 
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and Sollicite the Ears or Eyes of thoſe that are frantic 
after Shows and Mulic, may be had wichout any charge 
at all, in every place almoſt, and upon every occaſion , 
they may be enjoy'd, at the Prizes, in the Theater, of 
entertainments ar other coſt : And therefore thoſe that 
have not their reaſon to aſhſt and guide them, may be 
ealily ſpoiled : Silence following upon this, what A 
plication faid | ſhall reaſen make, or how fhall.ir FI F 
For I do not think ic will apply thoſe. Ear-covers of X& 
necrates, or force us to riſe from the Table as ſoon: as 
we hear a Harp ſtruck, or a Pipe biown : No indeed 
replied Lamprias, but as ſoon as we meet with the fore- 
ſaid intoxications, we ought to make our application 
ro che Muſes, and fly to the Helicon of the Antienrs : 
To him thar loves a coſtly Strumper, we cannor bring 
a Panthea or Penelope for cure, bur one that delights. in 
Mimics and. Bufftoons , looſe Odes or debauch'd Song, 
we can bring to Euripides , Pindar and. Menander, that he 
might waſh (as: Plaro phraſeth ir) his Sale hearing with 
treth reaſon : As the exorciſts command the poſleſt to 
read over, and: pronounce to them Ephefian Letters, fo 
we in thoſe: Poſſeſfions, ranking Madneſs, when 


We toſt our Heads tvith noiſe, and madly ſhout 


Remembring thoſe venerable and facred Writings, and 
comparing with them thoſe Odes, Poems and vain emps+ 
ty Compolitions ſhall not be altogether cheared by them, 
or permit our ſelves ro be carried away fidelong, 2s by 
a ſmooth: and undiſturbed Stream. 


Ff 2 QUEST. 
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QUEST. X. 


Concerning thoſe Gueſts that are cald ſhadows, and whether 
being invited by ſome to go to anothers Houſe, they ought to 
20, and when, and to whom ? 


Omer makes Menelaus come uninvited to his Bro- 
ther Agamennon's treat, when he Feaſted the 
Commanders : 


For well he knew great cares hy Brother vext. 


He did not take no notice of the plain and evident 
Omiffion of his Brother or ſhow'd his Reſentments, by 
not coming as ſome ſorly teſty Perſons uſually do upon 
ſuch overlights of their beſt Friends ; who had rather 
be overlookt than particularly invited that they might 
have ſome colour for their pettiſh anger: But about the 
introduc'd Gueſts (which we call ſhadows) who are not 
invited by the Entertainer, but by ſome others of the 
Gueſts, a Queſtion was ſtarted, from whom that cuſtom 
began : Some thought from Socrates, who perſwaded 
Ariſtodemus, who was not invited to go along with him 
to Apathos, where there happened a pretty jeſt : For 
Socrates ſtaying ſomewhat behind, Ariſtodemus went in 
firſt, and this was requiſite, for the Sun ſhinning on their 
Backs, the ſhadow ought to go before the Body : After- 
wards it was thought neceſſary at all entertainments, 
eſpecially of great Men, when the Inviter did not know 
their Favorites and Acquaintance, to defire to the Invi- 
ted ro bring his Company, appointing ſuch a ſet num- 
ber, leſt they ſhould be pur to the ſame ſhitts which he 
was put to, who invited King Philip to his Country 
Houſe : He came with numerous attendance, bur the 
Proviſion was not equal to the Company. Therefore 

ſceing 
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ſeeing his Intertainer much caſt down ; he ſent ſome 
about to tel] his Friends privately, that they ſhould keep 
one Corner of their bellies for the Cheeſecakes that were 
to come : And they expecting them, fed ſparingly on 
the mear that was ſet before them, ſo that the proviſion 
ſeem'd ſufficient for them all: When | had talkt thus 
wagpiſhly to the Company, Florus had a mind to talk 
gravely concerning theſe ſhadows, and have ir diſcuſt, 
whether. it was fit for thoſe that were © invited to go 
or no : His Son in Law Ceſerinus was politively againſt 
it : We ſhould, fays he, followed Heſiod's advice, 
Invite a Friend to Feaſt : 

Or at leaſt we ſhould have our acquaintance and famili. 
ars to participate of our entertainments, mirth and dil- 
courſe over a Glaſs of Wine ; But now, as Ferry-men 
permit their Paſſengers to bring in what fardle they 
pleaſe, ſo we permit others to fill our entertainments 
with any perſons, let them be good Companions or not. 
And I ſhould wonder, that any Man of breeding being 
ſo, z. e. not at all invited , ſhould go ; fince for the 
moſt part, he muſt be unacquainted with the Entertain- 
er, or if he was acquainted, was not thought worthy to 
be bidden: Nay, he ſhould be more aſhamed to go to 
ſuch an one, if he conſiders that ir will look like an up- 
braiding of his unkindneſs, and yer a rude intruding in- 
to his Company againſt his will. Beſides; to go before 
or after the Gueſts that invites him, muſt look unhand- 
ſomly , nor is it creditable to go and ſtand in need of 
Witneſſes to aſſure the Gueſts, that he doth not come 
as a principally invited Perſon, bur fuch an one's ſhadow. 
Beſide, to attend anothers bathing or anointing, to ob- 
ſerve his hour, whether he goes early or late is Servile 
and Gnathonical (if there ever was ſuch an excellent 
Fellow as Gnatho to feed at another Mans Table) be- 
ſides, if there is no more proper time and place to ſay, 


Speak Tongue, if thou wilt utter jovial things. 
F Than 


a. 
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Than at a Feaſt, and freedom and raillery is mixt with 
.every thing that is either done or ſaid over a Glaſs of 
-Wine. How ſhall he behave himſelf, who is not a true 
principally invited Gueſt z bur as it were a Baſtard and 
ſuppoſitious Intruder. For whether he is free or nor, he 
lies open to the exception of the Company : Beſides, the 
very meanneſs and vileneſs of the name, is no ſinall 
evil to thoſe who do nt reſent it, but can quietly ene» 
dure to be called, and anſwer to the name of ſhadows : 
For by enduring ſuch baſe Names, Men are inſen{ibly 
accutoamed and drawn on to bale Actions: Therefore, 
when T make an Invitation ( for 'tis hard to break the 
cuſtom of a place) I give my Gucſts leave to bring 
ſhadows ; but when I my ſelf am invited as a ſhadow, 
I affure you I refuſe to go: A ſhort ſilence followed 
this diſcourſe ; then Florus began thus, This laſt thing 
you mentioned, Sir, is a greater difhculty than the other, 
for *tis neceſſary when we invite our Friends to give 
them liberty to chuſe their own ſhadows, as was before 
binted; for to entertain them without their Friends, is 
not very obliging, nor is it very eaſte to know whom 
the Perſon we invite would be moſt pleaſed with. Then 
ſaid I ro him, Conſider therefore whether thoſe that give 
their Friends this Licence to invite, do not at.the ſame 
time give the invited Licence to accept the invitation, 
and come to the Entertainment. For it is not fit, either 
to give Licence, or defire another to do that which is 
not decent to be done ; or to conſent, urge and perſwade 
that which ought to be perſwaded : When we enter- 
' tain a great Man or Stranger, there we: cannot invite or 
chuſe his Company, but muſt receive thoſe that came 
along with him ; but when we Feaſt a Friend, "will be 
more acceptable it we our ſelves invite ail, as knowing 
his Acquaintance and Familiars; for it tickles him ex- 
treamly, to ſee that others take notice that he hath 
ehicfly a reſpect for fuch and ſuch, loves their Company 
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moſt, and is well pleaſed when they are honoured and 
invited as' well as he, yet ſometimes we muſt deal with 
our Friend, as Petitioners do- when they make Addreſſes 
to a God, they offer vows to-all that belong to the ſame 
Altar and the ſame ſhrine, though they make no parti- 
cular mention of their Names: For no Dainites, Wine 
or Ointment can incline a Man to Merriment, as much 
as a plealant agreeable Companion. For as 'tis rude 
and uvgentile ro enquire ant ask what fort of Mear, 
Wine or Ointment the Perſon whom we are to enter- 
tain loves beſt : So *tis neither diſobliging or ablurd to 
deſire him, who hath a great many Acquaintance, to 
bring thoſe along with him whoſe Company he likes 
moſt, and in whoſe converſation he can take the greateſt 
Pleaſure. For 'tis not fo ir kſom and tedious to fail in 
the ſame Ship, to dwell in the fame Houſe, or be a 
Judge upon the ſame Bench, with a Perſon whom we 
do not like, as to be at the ſame 'Table with him; and 
the contrary is pleaſant. An Entertainment is a Com- 
munion of ſerious or merry Diſcourſe or Actions: And 
therefore to make a merry Company, we ſhvuld not 
pick up any at a venture, bur take only ſuch as are-kaown 
to one another and {cciable. Cooks *tis rrue, mix ſower 
and (ſweet Juices, rough and oily ro make their Sawces ; 
bue there never was an agreeable Table, or pleaſant en- 
tertainment, where the Guelts were not all of a picce, 
and;:: all of the ſame humour: Now as the Peripaterics 
ſay, The firft Mover in Nature moves only, and is not 
moved, and the laſt moved is moved only, but nor 
moves ; and between theſe there is that which moves an4 
's moved by others : So there is the ſame Analogy be- 
tween thoſe three forts of Perſons that make up a Corr- 
pany, there is the {imple Iaviter, the ſimple lavited, and 
the Invited that invites another : We have ſpoken al- 
ready concerning the Inyiter, and ir will not be impro- 
per in my Opinion to deliver my Sentiments about the 
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other two. He that is invited and invites others, ſhould 
in my opinion be ſparing in the number that he brings. 
He ſhould not, as if he were to forage in an Enemies 
Country, carry all he can with him, or like thoſe who 
go to poſſeſs a new found Land, by the exceffive num- 
ber of his own Friends, incommode or exclude the 
| Friends of the Inviter, fo that the Inviter muſt be in the 
ſame Caſe with thoſe that ſet forth Suppers- to Hecate, 
and thoſe called amTegraz&, of which, neither they 
nor any of their Family partake any thing but the Smoak 
and Trouble : *Tis true they only ſpeak in waggery that 
lay, ; 
, He that at Delphos offers Sacrifice, 
Muſt, after Meat, for hiz own Dinner buy. 


But the ſame thing really happens to ' him who enter- 
tains ill-bred Friends as Strangers, who with a great 
many ſhadows as it were Harps, tear and devour his 
Proviſion : Beſides he ſhould not take any Body along 
with him to anothers Entertainment, but chiefly the En- 
tertainer*s Acquaintance as it were pleaſantly contend- 
ing with him, and preventing him in the Invitation ; 
but if that cannot be effeted, let him carry ſuch of his 
own Friends as the Entertainer would chuſe himlſelt ; 
to a civil modeſt Man, ſome of complaiſant Humour, 
to a learned Man ingenuous perſons, to a Man that hath 
born Office, ſome of the ſame Rank z and-in: ſhort, 
ſuch whoſe Acquaintance he hath formerly ſought, and 
would be now glad of ; for 'twill be extreamly pleaſing 
and obliging to bring ſuch into Company together, as 
hard Drinkers to a ſober Man, Gluttons and-\umptuous 
Perſops to a temperate, thrifry Entertainer ; | or” to'a 
young, merry, boon Companion, grave, old, f{enren- 
tious Fellows, Philoſophers by their Beards, will be very 
diſobliging, and turn all the intended Mirth into an un- 
pleaſant Sourneſs, The Entertained ſhould be' as ob- 
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liging to the Entertainer, as the Entertainer to the En- 
tertained, and then he will be moſt obliging, when not 
only he himſelf, but all thoſe that come by his means are 
pleaſant and agreeable. The laſt of the three which 
remains to be ſpoken of, is, He that is invited by ano- 
ther to another's Feaſt: Now he that diſdains and is 
much offended at the name of a ſhadow, will appear to 
be afraid of a meer ſhadow : But in this matter there is 
need of a great deal of Caution, for 'tis not creditable 
readily to go along with every one, and to every m_ 
Bur firſt, you muſt confider, who it is that invites ; for 
if he is not a very familiar Friend, but a Rich or Great 
Man, ſuch who, as if upon a Stage, wanted a large or 
ſplendid Retinue, or ſuch who thinks that he puts a 
great obligation upon you, and does you a great deal 
of Honour by this Invitation, you muſt preſently deny : 
Burt if he is your Friend and particular Azquaintance, 
you muſt not yield upon the firſt Motion, but if there 
ſeems a neceſſity for ſome Converſation whigh cannot be 
put oft till another time, or if lately come'from a Jour- 
ney, or deligning to go on out of meer Good-will and 
AﬀeCtion. He ſeems very defirous of thy Company, 
and doth not defign to carry a great many Strangers, 
but only ſome few Friends along with him ; or, belides 
all this, if he deſigns to bring you thus invited acquain- 
ted with the principal Inviter, who is very worthy of 
your Acquaintance, then conſent . ana' go. For ill-hu- 
mour'd Perſons, the more they ſeize and take hold of us 
like Thorns, we ſhould endeavour to free our ſelves 
from them, or leap over them the more. It he that in- 
vites is a Civil and well-bred Perſon, yet doth not de- 
ſign to carry you to one of the ſame Temper, you muſt 
retuſe, leaſt you ſhould take Poiſon in Honey ; 5. e. get 
the acquaintance of a bad Man by an honeſt Friend : 
"T's ablurd to go to one you do not know, and with 
whom you never had any familiarity, -unleſs, as I faid 

before, 
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before, the perſon be an extraordinary Man, and by a 
eivil waiting upon him ar another Man's Invitation, you 
delign to begin an acquaintance with him. And thoſe 
friends you ſhould chiefly go to as ſhadows, who would 
come to you again in the fame qualiry, To Philip the 
Jeſter, indeed, he ſeemed more ridiculous, that came to 
a Feaſt of hisown accord, than he that was invited ; bur 
to well- bred and civil Friends, *tis more obliging for 
Men of the fame Temper to come art the nick of time 
with other Friends, when uninvited and unexpected ; at 
once pleaſing both to thoſe that invite, and thoſe thar 
entertain ; but chiefly you muſt avoid going to Rulers, 
Rich or Great Men,leaſt you incur the deſerved Cenſure of 
being impudenit, fawcy, rude and unfeaſonably ambitious, 


pO — 


QUEST. VI. 
Whether Muſicians are to be admitted to a Feaſt ? 


T Cherona, Diogentanus the Pargamenian being pre- 

A ſent, we had a long Diſcourſe at an Entertain» 
ment about Muſic, and we had a great deal of trouble 
to hold out againſt a great Bearded Sophiſter of the 
Store Sect, who quoted Plaro, blaming a Company that 
admitted Muſic, and were not able to entertain one ano- 
ther with Diſcourſe. Philip the Pruſian of the ſame Sect, 
ſaid, Thoſe Gueſts of 4gatho, whole Diſcourſe was more 
{weet than the Sound of any Pipe in the World, were 
no good Authority in this caſe; for *twas no wonder 
thar in their Company the Menſtrels were not regard- 
ed z but 'tis ſtrange, that in mid{t of the Entertainment, 
the extream pleaſantneſs of the Diſcourſe had not made 
them forger their Mear and Drink ; yet Zenophon thought 
it not indecent to bring into Socrates, Antiſthenes and the 


like, the Jeſter Philip ;- as Homer doth an Onion to make 
tne 
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the Wine reliſh. And Plato brought in Ariftophanes's 
Diſcourſe of Love, as a Comedy into his Entertainment 
and at the laſt, as it were drawing all the Curtains, he 
ſhews a Scene of the greateſt variety imaginable ; Alcs- 
biades drunk, frolicking 2nd crown'd : Then follows that 
pleaſant Railery berween him and Socrates concerning 
Agatho, and the Encomium of Socrates ; and when fuch 
Diſcourſe was going on, good Gods ! Had it nor been 
allowable, if Apello himſelt had come in with his Harp 
ready, to have deſired the Gad to forbear till the Argu- 
ment was out ? Theſe Men having ſuch a pleafant way 
of diſcourſing, uſed theſe Arts, and infinuating methods, 
and grac'd their Entertainments by ſuch faCtious Ral- 
jery. But ſhall we, being mixrt with Tradeſmen and 
Merchants, and ſome ( as it now and then happens ) 
Ignorants and Ruſtics, baniſh out of vur Entertainment 
this raviſhing Delight, or fly the Muſicians, as if they 
were Sirens, as ſoon as we ſee them coming. Clitomachus 
the Wreſtler rifing and getting away when any one ralk'd 
of Love, was much wonder'd ar, and ſhould a Philolo- 
pher that baniſheth Mulic from a Feaſt, and is afraid of a 
Muſician, and bids his Link-boy preſently light his Link 
and be gone, be laughr ar ſince he ſeems ro abominate 
the moſt innocent Pleaſures, as Beerles do Ointment, 
For, if at any time certainly bver a Glaſs of Wine 
Mulic ſhould nor be allowed, and then chiefly the 
harmonious God ſhould have the dire&ion of our Souls ; 
ſo that Euripides, though I like him very well in other 
things, ſhall never perſwade me that Muſic as he would 
have it ſhould be applied ro Melancholly and Grief, 
For there fober and ſerious Reaſon, like a Phyſician, 
{ſhould rake care of the diſeaſed Men : But thoſe Pleaſures 
ſhould be m'xt with Bacchus, and ſerve to encreaſe our 
Mirth and Frolic : 'Therefore” rwas a pleaſant ſaying of 
that Spartan at Athens, who, when ſome new Tragedians 
were to contend for the prize, ſeeing the Preparations 
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of the Maſters' of the Dances, the hurry and buſie 
diligence of the Inſtructors ; ſaid the City was certainly 
mad which ſported with ſo much pains. He that de- 
ſigns to Sport ſhould Sport, and not buy his Eaſe and 
Pleaſure with great Expence, or the loſs of that time 
which might be uſeful-to other things, but whilſt he is 
Feaſting and free from Buſineſs, thoſe ſhould be enjoy'd, 
and 'tis adviſable to 'try midſt our Mirth whether any 
Profit is to be gotten from our Delights. 


— 


QUEST. VII. 
What fort of Muſic is fitteſt for an Entertainment ? 


WE Philip had ended, I hindring the Sophiſter 
from returning-an anſwer to the Diſcourſe, faid, 
Let us rather inquire, Diogenianus, {ince there are a 
great many Sorts of Muſic, which is fitteſt for an Enter- 
rainment, and let us beg this Learned Man's Judgment 
in this Caſe ;; for ſince . he is not prejudic'd, or apt to be 
byafled by any Sort, there is no danger that he ſhould 
prefer that which is pleaſanteſt before that which is beſt. 
Diogenianus joining with me in this requeſt, he preſently 
b-gan, All other Sorts I baniſh to the Theatre and Play- 
Houſe, and can only allow that which:hath been lately 
admitted into the Entertainments -at Rome, and with 
which every Body is not yet acquainted : You know, con- 
rinued he, that ſome of Plato's Dialogues are purely Nar- 
rative, and ſome Dramatic; the  eaſteſt of this latter 
Sort they teach, their Children to ſpeak by Heart; to 
imitate the Actions. of rhoſe Perſons they repreſent, and 
to form their Voice and AﬀeCtions to be agreeable to 
the words : This all the grave and well-bred Men ex- 
ceedingly admire, but ſoft and effeminate Fellows, whoſe 


Ears, Ignorance and ill- breeding hath corrupted, and 
who, 
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who, as Ariſtoxenus Phraſeth it, are ready to vomit when 
they hear excellent Harmony, reject ir, and no wonder, 
when Effeminacy prevails. Philip perceiving ſome of 
the Company uneaſie at this Diſcourſe, ſaid, Pray ſpare 
us Sir, and do not be ſo ſevere upon us ; for we were 
the firſt that found fault with that Cuſtom when it firſt 
began to be countenanc'd in . Reme, and reprehend tho{e 
who thought Plato fit to entertain us whilſt we were 
making merry ; and would hear his Dialogues, whilſt 
they were eating Cates and ſcattering Perfumes, when 
ſhould Sappho's Songs, or Anacreon's Verſes be pronounc'd 
I proteſt I ſhould think it decent to lay alide my Cup. 
But ſhould I proceed, perhaps you would think me 
much in earneſt, and deſigning to oppoſe you, and 
therefore together with this Cup which I preſent my 
Friend, I leave it to him to waſh your Salt Ear with 
freſh Diſcourſe. Then Diogenianus taking the Cup, aid, 
methinks this is very ſober Diſcourſe, which makes me 
believe that the Wine doth not pleaſe you, ſince I ſee no 
effect of it ; ſo that I fear I ought to be CorreCted, Indeed 
many Sorts of Muſic are to be rejeRted, firſt Tragedy, as 
having nothing familiar enough tor an Entertainment ; 
and being a repreſentation of Actions attended with Grief 
and extremity of Paſſion. I reject the fort of Dancing, 
which is called Palaadeon from Pylades, becauſe *cis full 
of Pomp, very Pathetical, and requires a great many 
Perſons ; but if we would admit any of thoſe Sorts that 
deſerve thoſe Encomiums which Socrates mentions in his 
Diſcourſe about Dancing, I like thar Sort called Bathylion, 
which requires not fo high a motion, but hath ſome- 
thing of the Country Dance Cordax, and reſembles the 
motion of an Eccho, a Pan or a Satyr frolicking with 
Love, Oid Comedy is not fit for Men that are making 
merry, by reſaon of the inequality of the Voice in ir, 
for that vehemency which they ufed in the oÞg/Gaax is 
loud and indecent ; and the liberty they take to ſcoff 

and 
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and abuſe is very furfeiting, too open, and full of filthy 
words and lewd Expreffions, belides as at great Mens 
Tables, every Man hath a Servant waiting at his Elbow, 
{o each of his Gueſts would need a Grammarian to fit 
by him, and explain who is Laſmodia in Eupals, Cineſſias 
tn Plato, and Lampo in Cratinus, and who is each Perſon 
that is jeer'd in the Play : Concerning new Comedy 
there is no need of any long Diſcourſe, 'tis ſo fitted, fo 
interwoven with Entertainments that 'tis eaſter ro have 
a regular Feaſt without Wine, than withour Menander. 
Its Phraſe is ſweer and familiar, the humour innocent 
and eafte, fo that there is nothing for Men whilſt ſober 
to deſpiſe ; or when merry to be troubled at. The Sen- 
timents are fo natural and unftudied, that midit W ine, 
as it were in Fire, they ſoften and bend the ridgedeſt 
Temper to be pliable and eafte. And the mixture of 
Gravity and Jeſts ſeems to be contrived for nothing fo 
aptly as for the pleaſure and profit of thoſe that are fro« 
licking and making merry. The Love Scenes in Me- 
nander are Convenient for thoſe who are taking their 
Cups round, lie at eaſe, and in a ſhort time muſt retire 
home to their Wives; for in all his Plays there is no 
Love of Boys mentioned, all Rapes committed on Vir- 
gins, end decently in Marriages at laſt, As for Mifles, 
if they are Impudent and Jilting, they are bobb'd, the 
Young Gallants turning Sober, and repenting of their 
lewd Courſes : But it they are kind and conſtant, either- 
there their true Parents are diſcover'd, or a time is de> 
termined for the Intrigue which brings them at laſt to 
obliging Modeſty and civil Kindneſs : Theſe things to 
Men bufied about other Matters, may ſeem ſcarce worth 
taking notice of ; but whillt they are making merry, *tis 
no wonder that the pleaſantneſs and ſmoothneſs of the 
parts ſhould p2liſh, and work a neat Conformity in the 
Hearess; and make their Manners like the Pattern 


they have from thoſe gentile CharaQters, Diogenianu 
either 
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either deſignedly or for want ok; Breath, ended thus; and 
the Sophilter being eager to reply, and contended that 
fome of Ariſtophanes's Verſes ſhvuld be conſidered ; Phi- 
lip ſpeaking to me, ſaid, Diovenianus bath had his wiſh 
in praiſing his belov'd Menander, and ſeems not to care 
for any of the reſt, There are a great many ſorts which 
we have not at all confidered,concerning which I ſhould 
be very glad to have your opinion ; and the Prize for 
the Carvers we will fer up to Morrow, when we are fo- 
ber, if Diogenianus and this ſtranger think fir. Of Repre- 
ſentations ſome are Masks, and fome are Farces ; neither 
of theſe are fit for an Entertainment :: the firſt by reaſon 
of the length and charge : and the latter are ſo full of 
filthy Diſcourſe and lewd ations, that they are not fit ro 
be ſeen by the Foot-boys that wait on civil Maſters, Yet 
the Rabble, even with their Wives and young Sons, fit 
quietly to be Spectators of ſuch reprefentarions as are apt 
to diſturb the Soul more than the greateſt debauch in 
Drink. The Harp ever fince Homer's time was well ac- 
quainted with Feaſts and Entertainments,and therefore 'tis 
not fitting to diflolve ſuch an ancient Friendſhip and Ac- 
quainrance,but we ſhould only defire theHarpers to forbear 
their ſad notes and melancholly tunes, and play only thoſe 
that are delighting and fit for ſuch as are making merry : 
The Pipe it we would we cannot reje&, for the Libatjon 
in the beginning of the Entertainment requires that as 
well as the Garland, then it inſinvates and pafleth 
through the Ears, ſpreading even to the very Soul a 
pleaſant found which produceth Serenity and Calmneſs ; 
ſo that if the Wine hath not quite diſſolved, or driven 
away all vexing, folicitous Arxiety ; that by the fſoft- 
neſs and delighttul agreeableneſs of irs Sound, ſmooths 
and calms the Spirirs, if fo be that it keeps within due 
bounds, and doth not elevate too much, and by its nu- 
merous ſurprizing divitions, raiſe an extaſie in the Soul, 


which Wine hath weakned, and made ealie to be per» 
verted 
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verted ; For as Brutes doi-not underſtand a rational diſ- 
courſe, yet lie down or riſe at the ſound of a Shell, or 
whiſtle of a Chirp or Clap; fo the Brutiſh part of the 
Soul, which is either uncapable of underſtanding or o- 
beying Reaſon, Men conquer by Songs and Tunes ; 
and by Muſic reduce it to tolerable order. But to ſpeak 
freely what I think, no Pipe nor Harp ſimply plaid up- 
on and without a Song with it, can be very fit for an En- 
tertainment. For we ſhould ſtill accuſtom our ſelves to 
take our chiefeſt pleaſure from Diſcourſe, and ſpend our 
leiſure time in profitable talk, and uſe Tunes and Airs 
as a Sawce for the Diſcourſe, and not {ingly by them- 
ſelves,, to pleaſe the unreaſonable delicacy of our Palate ; 
For as no body is againſt pleaſure that ariſeth from 
Sawce or Wine, going in with our neceflary food, So- 
crates flours and refuſeth to admit that ſuperfluous and 
vain pleaſure, which we take in Perfumes and Odors at 
a Feaſt. Thus the ſound of a Pipe or Harp, when ſing- 
ly applied to our Ears we utterly reject. Bur if it accom- 

nies words, and together with an Ode, feaſts and de- 
Frohes our Reaſon, we gladly introduce ; and we believe 
the fam'd Mara was puniſhed by Apollo for pretending, 
when he had nothing but kis ſingle Pipe, and his Filler 
to ſecure his Lips, to, contend with his Harp and Song 
together. Let us only take care, that when we have ſuch 
Gueſts as are able ro cheer one another with Philoſophy 
and good Diſcourſe, we do nor introduce any thing 
which may rather prove an uneafie hinderance to, than 
promote the Converſation: For thoſe are not only Fools, 
who as Euripides ſays, having ſafry at home, and in 
their own Power, yet would hire ſome from aboard ; 
but thoſe roo who having Pleaſantneſs enough within, are 
eager after ſome external Paſtimes to comfort and de- 
light them. That extraordinary piece of Honour which 
the Perſian King ſhew'd Antalcidas the Spartan, ſeemed 
rude and uncivil, when he dipped a Garland compos'd 


of 
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of Crocus and Roſes in Oyntment, and ſent it him to 
wear, by that dipping putting a ſlight upon, and ſpoil- 
ing the natural ſweerneſs and beauty of the Flowers : He 
doth as bad, who having a Muſe in his own Breaſt, and 
all the pleaſantneſs that would fit an entertainment, will 
have Pipes and Harps Play, and by that external advens» 
titious noiſe, deſtroy all the ſweetneſs that was proper 
and his own. But in ſhort, all Ear delights are fitteſt 
then, when the Company begins to be diſturbed, to fall 
our and quarrel, for then they may prevent railery and 
reproach, and ſtop the diſpute that is running on to So- 
phiſtical and unpleaſant wrangling, and bridle all bab- 
ling declamatory alterations ; ſo that the Company 
might be freed of noiſe and quietly compas'd, 


——— 
})]D]TY— . 


QUEST. IX. 


That *twas the Cuſtom of the Greeks a well a Perſians, to 
debate of State Affairs at their Entertainments. 


T Niceſtratus's Table we diſcourſe of thoſe mat- 

'ers which the Athewians were to debate of in their 
next Aﬀſembly z and one of rhe Company ſaying, 'Tis 
the Perſian faſhion, Sir, to debate midſt your Cups : And 
why, ſaid Glaucus rejoyning, not the Grecian faſhion ? 
For 'rwas a Greek that ſaid, 


After your Belly's full your Councels beſt : 


And they were Greeks who with Agamemnon belteg'd Troy, 
to whom,whillt they were Exting and Drinking, 


O!d Nettor fiſt began a Grave Debate : 
And he bimfelt advifcd the King betore to call the Come 
mainders together for the ſame purpale, 
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For the Commanders, Sir ; a Feaſt prepare, 
And fee who Councels beſt and follow him. 


Therefore Greece having a great many excellent inſticutt- 
ons and zealouſly following the Cuſtoms of the Anttents, 
hath laid the Foundations of her Polities in Wine : For 
the Aﬀemblies in Crete called 4ndria, thoſe in Sparta call- 
ed Philitia, were ſecret Conſultations and Ariltocratical 
Aſſemblies, fuch I ſuppoſe, as the Prytanean and Theſmo- 
thean here ar Athens. And not difterent from theſe is that 
Night meeting, which Plato mentions of the beſt and 
moſt politic Men, to which the greateſt, the molt con» 
{iderable and puzling matters are affigned : And thole 


Pho when they do deſign to ſeek, their reſt, 
To Mercury their juſt Libations pour, 


Do they not joyn Reaſon and Wine together ? Since 
when they are about to retire, they make their Vows 
to the wiſeſt God, as if he was preſent and particular- 
ly preſident over their Actions. Burt the Antients indeed 
call Bacchus, as it he had no need of Mercnry , *uCeaij 
good Councellor ; and for his fake they nam'd the 
Night *vge;vn, good Adviſer. 


—————— 


QUEST. X: 
Whether they did well who deliberated midſt their Cups ? 


Hilſt G/ancias was diſcourſing thus,the former tu- 
mulruous talk ſeemed to be pretty well Jull'd ; 

and that it might be quite forgotten, Nicoſtratus ſtarted 
another queſtion, ſaying, He never valued the matter 
before, whilſt he rhought ic a Perſian cuſtom, bur fince 
it was diſcovered to be the Greek faſhion too, it wants 


methinks ſome reaſon to excuſe or defend its ſeeming ab- 
ſurdity ; 
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urdity ; for our reaſon, like our eye, whilſt ir floats in 
too much moiſture, is hard to be moved, and unable to - 
perform its operations. And all forts of troubles and dif 
contents, like inſets to the Sun, creeping forth, and be- 
ing agitated by a Glaſs of Wine, make the Mind irres 
ſolute and inconſtant ; Therefore as a Bed is more con- 
venient for a Man, whilſt making merry, than a Chair, 
becauſe ir contains the whole Body, and keeps it from all 
diſturbing motion 3 fo *tis beſt to have rhe Soul perfect- 
ly at quier, or if that cannot be, give it, as ro Children 
that will be doing, not a Sword or Spear, but a Rattle or 
a Ball ;z in this following the example of the God him- 
ſelf, who purs into the hands of thoſe that are making 
merry a Fernla, the jighteſt and ſofteſt of all weapons, 
that when they are moſt apt ro ſtrike, they may hurt 
leaſt. O're a Glaſs of Wine Men ſhould make ridiculous 
{lips, and nor ſuch as may prove Tragical, lamentable, 
or of any conſiderable concern. Beſides, in ferious de- 
bates, 'tis chiefly ro be con{:dered, that Perſons of mean 
underſtanding, and unacquainted with buknefs, ſhould 
be guided by the wiſe and experienced ; but Wine dez 
ſtroys this order, Inſomuch rhat Plato ſays, Wine is call- 
ed oiyG}, becauſe it makes thofe rhart drink it 83zo Int y#/ 
ye, think that they have Witz for none ore a Glaſs of 
Wine thinks himſel: ſo Noble, Beauteous or Rich (tho 
he fancies himſelf all theſe) as Wiſe; And therefore Wine 
is babling, full of ralk, and of a DiCtating humour, ſo 
that we are rather for being heard than hearing, for lead- 
ing than being lead. Bur a thouſand ſuch objections may 
be raiſed, for they are very obvious. Bur let us hear 
which of the Company, either old or young, can alledg 
any thing tor the contrary opinion, "Fhen ſaid my Bro- 
ther cunningly, and do you imagin, that any upon a 
ſudden, can produce any probable. reaſons ? And Nico- 
firatus replying, yes, no doubr, there being fo many lear- 
ned Mcn and goed Drinkers in Company : He with a 
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{mile continued, Do you think, Sir, you are fit to treat 
of theſe matters, when Wine hath diſabled you to dif- 
courſe of Politics and State Aﬀairs ? Or is not this all one, 
as to think that a Man in his Liquor doth not ſee very 
well, nor underſtand thoſe that ralk and diſcourſe with 
him, yet hears the Muſic and the Pipers very well 2 For 
as *tis likely that uſeful and profitable things, draw and 
affect the {enſe more than fine and gawdy; ſo likewiſe 
tney do the mind too : And I ſhall nut wonder, that the 
nice Philoſophical ſpeculation ſhould eſcape a Man that 
hath drunk freely, but yer T think, if he was called to 
Political debates, his wiſdom would become more ſtrong 
and vigorous: "Thus Philip at Cherenea, being well heat- 
ed, talkt very fooliſhly, and was the ſport of the whole 
Company ; but as foon as they began to diſcourſe of a 
Truce and Peace, he compos'd his Countenarce, contra- 
Cted his Brows, and diſmiſſing all vain empty and diflo- 
lute thoughts he gave an excellent, wiſe and ſober anſwer 
to the Athenians : To drink frecly,is difterent from being 
drunk, and thoſe that drink till they grow fooliſh, ought 
to retire to Bed : Bur as for thoſe that drink freely, and 
are otherwiſe Men of ſenſe, why ſhould we fear that they 
will fail in their underſtanding, or loſe their skill, when 
we [ce that Muſitians play as well at a Feaſt as in a 
Theater? For Skill and Art being in the Soul, makes 
the Body ſerviceable to its operations, and obedient to 
its motions. Belides, Wine inſpirits ſome Men, and rai- 
ſes a confidence and aflurance in them, but not ſuch as 
is haughty and odious, but pleaſing and agreeable. Thus 
they lay, Zchylus his Tragedies o're a Bottle ; and that 
all his Plays (tho Gorgzas thought his #77? *m Jnfa; the 
greateſt of his Plays to be Mars's) are Bacchus's: For 
Wine (according to Plato) heating the Soul together 
with the Body, makes the body pliable, quick and 
active, and opens the Paſſages for the fancies, which 
draw along with them bold and daring expreſſions.” 


For 
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For ſome having a gocd natural invention , but whillt 
they are ſober roodifhdent and too cloſe mid(t their Wine, 
like Frankincenſe, exhale and open ar the hear. Befides, 
Wine cxpels all fear which is the greateſt hindrance to 
all Conſultations, and quercheih a many other degene- 
rate and lazy Paſſions ; it opens the rancor and malice,as 
it were the two leav'd doors of the Soul, and difplays the 
whole diſpoſition and qualities of any Perfon in his Dif 
courſe : Freedom of ſpeech, and through that Truth ir 
principally produceth ; which it once waning , neither 
quickneſs of wir, or experience availeth any thing, and 
many propoſing that which ccmes next, rather hit the 
matter, than flighly and defigned|ly conceal their preſent 
Senriments : Therefore there is 110 reaſon to fear, that 
Wine will ſtir up our aft:ions, for it never ſtirs up the 
bad unleſs in the worſt Men, whoſe judgment is never 
ſober : But as Theephraſtus usd to call the Barbers Shops 
& oxy rormemae,, Wineleſs Entertainments ; fo there is a 
kind of 2n uncouth Windleſs Drunkenneſfs, always cxci- 
ted either by Anger, Malice, Emulation, or Clowniſh- 
nels in the Souls of the Unlearned : Now Wine blunt- 
ing rather than ſharping meny of theſe pa(hons, doth not 
make them ©Cors and tooliſh, bur ſimple and cunning, not 
negligent of what is profitable , bur defirous of whar is 
good and honeſt. Now thoſe that think Craft ro be Cun» 
ning, and Vanity or Cloſeneſs ro be Wiſdem, have rea- 
ſon to think thoſe, that o're a Glaſs of Wire , plainly and 
ingenioully deliver their opinions,to be Fools. But on the 
contrary, the Antients cali'd the God 8Azv9:eroy and 2umey, 
Freer and Lyoſner, and thought him conliderable in Di- 
vination ; nor, as Euripides ſays, becauſe he makes men 
raging mad, 'bur becauſe he louleth and trees the Soul from 
all biſe diftruſtful fear, and purs them in a condition to 
{peak rruth, and freely ro one another. 
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PLUTARCHSs 


SY MPOSIACS 


The Eight Book. 


Queſtion |. 


Concerning thiſe days in which ſome famous Men were Bory, 
and aiſo concernitts the Generation of the Gods, 


To my Sofſius Senicio, who throw Philoſophy 
cut of Euterrainments, do worie than thoſe 
who take away a light : for the Candle being 
remov'd, the temperate and fober Gueſts will not be- 
com? worle than they were before, being more con- 
cern'd to reverence, rhan to ſee on? another : But it dul- 
nels and dilregard to good Learning waits upon the 
Wine , Minervas golden Lamp it ſelf could not make 
the entertainment pleaſing and agreeable : For a Coni- 
pany to fit {tlent, and only cram themſelves, is in good 
truth Swiniſh and almoſt 1mpotſſible. But he that per- 
mits Men to talk, yet doth not allow ſer and protirable 
diſcourſes, is much more ridiculous than hs who thinks 
that his Gueſt ſhou!d eat and drink, yer gives them foul 
Wine, unſavory Mear, and naiſtily repared, For no 
Meat nor Drink which 1s not prepar " 8p it ought to be, 


i ſo hurtful and unpleaſant, as diſcourſe which is ear- 
ry'd 
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ry'd round in Company inlignificantly and out of Sea” 
lon : The Philoſophers,, when they would give drun” 
kennels a vile name, call it Anpnarv mggtyoy , now Angey 
js to uſe-vain and trifling diſcourſe : And when ſuch bab- 
ling is accompained by Wine, it uſually ends in moſt 
diſagreeable and rude contumely and reproach : *T's a 
good cuſtom therefore for our Women, who in their 
Feaſts call'd Agronia, ſeek after Bacchus, as if he was run 
away, but in a little time, 'gave over the ſearch and 
cry, That He is fled ro the Muſes, and lurks with them; 
and ſometime afrer, when Supper's done, put Riddles 
and hard Queſtions ro one another : For this Myſtery 
reaches us, that midſt our entertainments, we ſhould 
ule learned and Philoſophical diſcourſe, and ſuch as hath 
a Muſe in it, and that ſuch diſcourſe being applied to 
drunkenneſs, every thing 'that. is brutiſh and outragious 
in it i5 conceal'd, being pleaſingly reſtrained by the 
Muſes : 

This Book being the Eight of my Sympoſiace, begins 
with that diſcourſe in which, about a year ago on Plato's 
Birth-day I was concern'd : -On the {1xth day of February 
we Celebrated Socrates his Birth-day, and on the ſeventh 
Plato's; and that firſt prompted. us to luch diſcourſe as 
was ſuicable to the meeting, which Diozenianus the Per- 
gamenion began thus : Jon, ſaid He, was happy in his 
Exprefſion, when he+ſaid, "Thar Fortune, though much 
unlike Wiſdom, yer did-many. things very much like her. 
And that ſhe ſeem'd ro have ſome order and deſign, nor 
only in placing the Nativities of theſe two Philoſophers 
ſo near together, but in ſetting the birth day of the moſt 
famous of the two firſt, 1 had a grear deal to ay to 
the Company concerning ſome notable things that fell 
out on the ſame day, as concerning the time of Euri- 
pides's Birth and Death; for he was born the ſame day 
that the Greeks beat Xerxes by Sea at Salamir, and died 
the fame day that Dionyſius the Elder, the Sicilian Tyrant 
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was born : Fortune (as Timews hath it) at the ſame time 
taking out of the World a Repreſenter, and bringing 
into it a real Ator of Tragedies : Beſides, we remem- 
bred, that Alexander the Ring, and Drogenes the Cynic 
died upon the ſame day : And all agreed that Arralaus 
the Ring died on his own Birth day. And ſome faid, 
that Pompey the great was killd in Ezyp: on his Birth- 
day, or as others will have it, a day before. We re- 
member Pindar alſo, who being born at the time of the 
Pythian Games, made afterward a great many excellent 
Hymns in honour of Apollo : To this Florus ſubjoyn'd ; 
now we are Celebrating Plato's Nativity, why ſhould we 
not mention Carneades the moſt famous of the whole 
Academy ? Since both of them was born on Apollo's 
Feaſt, Plato, whilſt they were Celebrating the Ihargelia 
at Athens ; Carneades, whilſt the Cyrenians kept their Car- 
zeia; and both theſe Feaſts are upon the ſame day : 
Nay, the God himſelf, you (he continued) his Prieſts 
and Prophets call Hebdomageas, as it he was born on the 
ſame day : And therefore, thoſe who make Apollo Plato's 
Father, do nat in my opinion diſhonour the God, fince 
by Socrates's, as by another Chidron's inſtructions, he is 
become fo great a Phylitian for the diſeaſes of the mind : 
And together with this, he mention'd that viſion and 
voice which forbad Ariſto Plato's Father to come near 
or lie with his Wife for ten Months. To this Tynda- 
res the Spartan ſubjoyn'd, *tis very fit we ſhould apply 
that to Plato, 


He feem'd not ſpring from Mortal Man, but God. 


But for my part, I am afraid to beget as well as to be be- 
gotten, 1s repugnant to the incorruptibility of the Dei- 
ty : For that implies a change and paſſion, as Alexander 
imagin'd, when he ſaid, that » He knew himſelf to be 
mortal as often as hg lay with a Woman,or ſlept : For 


ſleep 
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ſleep is a relaxation of the Body, occaſion'd by the weak- 
neſs of our Nature, and all Generation is a corruptive 
parting with ſome of our own ſubſtance. Bur yer ] 
rake heart again when | hear Plato call the eternal and 
unbegotten Deity, the Father and Maker of the World 
and all other begotten things ; not as if He parted with 
any ſeed, but by his power, implanted a generative prin- 
ciple in matter, which a&ts upon, forms and faſhions 
ir. Winds paſſirg through a Hen at breeding time, 
impregnate her: And it ſeems no incredible thing, that 
the Deiry, though not after faſhion of a Man, but by 
ſome other certain communication , fills a mortal Cres- 
ture with ſome Divine conception : Nor 1s this my ſence, 
but the Egyptians, who ſay Apes was conceived by the 
influence of the Moon; and wake no queſtion, bur 
that an immortal God may have Communication with a 
mortal Woman : but on the contrary, they think that 
no mortal can beget' any thing on a Goddeſs, bec1uſe 
they believe that Goddefles are made of thin Air and 
ſubtile heat and moiſture. 


QUEST. Il. 


Fhat is Plato's meaning, when be ſays that God 1s, aliways 
plays the Geometer ? 


[lence following this Diſcourſe , Diogenianus began 
apain and faid, fince our diſcourſe is about the 
Gods, ſhall us,eſpecially on his own Birth-day,admit Plato 
to the Conferrence ? and inquire upon what account 
he ſays (ſuppoling it to be his Sentence) that Gad al- 
ways plays Geometer ? And I faying that this Sentence 
was not plainly ſet down in any of his Books, yet there 
are good arguments that it is his, and 'tis very much like 
his 
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his Expreſſion z Tndares preſently ſubjoyning, ſaid, per- 
haps, Dzogenianus, you imagin that this Sentence intimates 
{ome curious and difficult ſpeculation, and not that which 
he hath ofren mention'd, when he praiſeth Geometry as 
a Science that takes off Men from ſenſible Obje&ts, and 
makes them apply themſelves to the intelligible and eter- 
nal Nature, the Contemplation of which is the end of 
Philoſophy, as to view the Myſteries is of Initiation into 
holy Rites; For the mail of Pain and Pleaſure that 
faſtens the Soul to the Body, ſeems to do us the greate(t 
miſch'ef by making ſenſible things more powerful over 
us than intelligible ; and by forcing the underſtanding to 
determin, the rather according to Paſſion than Reaſon ; 
For it being accuſtom'd by the vehemency of Pain or 
Pleaſure to be intent on the mutable and uncertain Bo- 
dy, as if it really and truly were, grows blind as to that 
which really is; and deſtroys that inſtrument and light 
of the Soul, which is worth a thouſand Badies, and by 
which alone the Deity can be diſcoverd, Now in all 
Sciences, as in plain and ſmooth Mirrors, ſome Marks 
and Imapes of the truth of intelligible Obje&ts appear, 
but Geometry chiefly ; which according to Philo is the 
cheif and principal of all, doth bring back and turn the 
underſtanding as it were purg?d, and gently looſen'd 
from Sence : And therefore Plato himſelf diſlikes Eudox- 
us, Archytas and Menachmus for endeavouring to .bring 
down the doubling the Cube to Mechanical operarions, 
for by this means all that was good in Geometry would 
be Joſt and corrupred, it falling back again ro-ſenlible 
things, and not riſing upward ; and confidering tmnya-: 
terial and 4mmorral Images, in wbich God being verſed, 
is always God. 

Afrer Tyndares Florus, a Companion of his, and who 
always j>coſely pretended to be his Admirer faid thus ; 
Sir we are obliged to you for making your diſcourſe not 
proper to your ſelf, bur common to usall ; for you. have 
Þ given 
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given reaſons to prove that Plato demonſtrates, that 
Geometry is not neceffary ro the Gods, bur ro us; for 
the Deity doth nor ſtand in need of Science as an Inſtru- 
ment to withdraw his Intelle& from Generables, and to 
turn it to the - oy7z real things, for they are all in 
him, with him and about him. But pray confider 
wherber Plat?, though you do not apprehend it, doth 
not intimate ſomething that is proper and peculiar to you, 
inixing Lycurgus with Socrates, as much as Dicearchws 
thought he did Pythagoras : For Lycurgus, I ſuppoſe you 
know baniſh'd out of Sparta all Arithmetical proportion, 
as being Democratical, aid favouring the Croud ; but 
introduc'd the Geometrical as agreeable to an Oligarchy 
and Kingiy Government that rules by. Law, for the for- 
mer gives an cqual ſhare ro. every one according to the 
number, bur the other according to the proportion 
at their Deſerts : Tt doth not huddle all things together, 
but in it there is a fair diſcretion of good and bad, every 
one having what js fit for him, not by lot or weight, but 
according as he is vertuous or vicious. The fame 'pro- 
portion, my dear Tyndares, God introduceth, which 1s 
call'd Jr'zn and y:ums and which teacherh us to account 
thar waich s-juſt equal, and not that which is equal juſt : 
For that Equaliry which many effect, being the greareſt 
Injuſtice. God, as much as poſſible takes away and ulerh 
that proportion which reſpe&s every Man's deſerts, 
Geometrically defining it according to Law and Rea- 
ſon. 

This Evpolition we applauded; and Tndares faying 
he envied him, deſired Autobulus: to engage Flarus, and 
confute his diſcourſe : That he refuſed to do, but 'pro- 
duced another opinion of his own. Geometry, faid he, 
con{iders nothing elſe but the accidents and properties of 
the extremities of Bodies, neither did God make the 
Worid any other way, than by terminating matrer, 
which was @a*es Infinite before z not that matrer was 

either 
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either, as to magnitude or multitude really, ae; Inh- 
nite, but the Antients us'd to call that *a7T«&-9; Infinite, 
which by reaſon of its confuſion and diſorder is undeter- 
min'd and unconfin'd. Now the terms of every thing 
that is form'd or figur'd are the form and figure of that 
thing, and without which the thing would be formleſs 
and unhgured : Now numbers and proportions being ap- 
plied to matter it is circumſcrib'd, and as it were bound 
up by Lines ; and from Lines conſider'd as in the Super- 
ficies or Profundity God hath ſerled the firſt ſpecies and 
diffzrences of Bodies, as foundations from which he might 
raiſe the four Elements, Fire, Air, Water and Earth : 
For 'twas impoſſible that out of a unſteddy and confus'd 
matter , the equalliry of the {ides, the likeneſs of the 
angles, and the exa&t proportions of Otaedras, Ecyſoedras, 
Pyrimids and Cubes ſhould be deduc'd unleſs by ſome 
Power that terminated and ſhap'd every particle of mat- 
ter. Therefore terms being fix'd to that which was in- 
determin'd or infinite before, the whole became, and 
ſtill continues agreeable in all parts, and excellently ter- 
minated and mixt : The matter indeed always afteCting 
an indeterminate State, and flying all Geometrical con- 
finement , but proportion terminating and circum- 
ſcribing it, and dividing ir into ſeveral difterences and 
forms, out of which all things that ariſe are generated 
and: ſubſiſt, 

When he had faid this, he defired me to contribute 
ſomething to the diſcourſe, and I applauded their con- 
ceiis as their own deviſes and very probable ; bur leſt you 
deſpiſe your ſelves (I continued) and alrogether luok 
for ſome external explication, attend to an expoſition up- 
on this Sentence which our Maſters very much approve. 
Among(t the very Geometrical Theorems, or rather 
Problems, this is one ; two Figures being given to add 
a third, which is equal to one, and like the other: And 
c*3.*:ported, that Pythagoras, upon the diſcovery of this 

Problem 
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Problem, offer'd a Sacrifice to the Gods ; for this is a 
much more exquiſite 'Theorem than that which lays 
down, that the ſquare of the Hyporendy/a in a right an- 
ole triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the two fides: 
Right, ſaid Dicgenianus, but what 1s this to the preſent 
queſtion ? You will ealily unde1Rland, I replied, if you 
call to mind how Timeus divides that which gave the 
World its begining into three parts: One of which is 
juſtly call'd God, the other Matter, and the third Form. 
Thar which is called Matter is the moſt confus'd Sub- 
ject, the form the moſt beauritul pattern, and God the 
beſt of Cauſes. Now this cauſe, as far as poſſible, would 
leave nothing Inhnite and indeterminate, but adorn na- 
ture with number, meaſure and proportion, making one 
thing of all the Subjects together, <qual to the matter, 
and like the Form. Therefore propoſing to himſelf 
this Problem, he made and ſtil] makes a third, and al- 
ways preſerves it equal to the matter, and like the Form, 
and that is the World z and this World, becauſe of the 
natural neceffity of Body, being in continual Changes 
and Alterations, is help'd and preſerv'd by the Father 
and Maker of all things, who by proportion, termi- 
nates the ſubſtance according to the Pattern. 


—— 


QUEST. II. 


Why Noiſes are better heard in the Night than the Day ? 


THEN we Supp'd with Ammonius at Athens, who 

was then the third time Captain of the City 

bands, there was a great noiſe about the Houſe, ſome 
without Doors calling Captain, Caprain : Afrer he had 
ſent his Officers to quiet the Tumulr, and had diſpers'd 
the Crowd, we began to enquire what was the Reaſon 
that thoſe that are within Doors hear thoſe that are with- 


our, 
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out, but thoſe that are without cannot hear thoſe that 
are Within as well, And Ammonius ſaid, Ariſtotle had 
given a Reaſon for that already, for the Sound of thoſe 
within being carried without into a large tract of Air, 
grows weaker preſently and is loſt ; bur thar which 
comes in from withour, is nor ſubject to the like caſualty; 
but is kept cloſe, and therefore more ealie to be heard. 
But that ſeem'd a more difticule Queſtion, Why Sounds 
ſeem greater, and yet altogether as clear in the Night as 
in the Day. For my own part ( continued he ) I rhink 
Providence hath very wiſely contriv'd, that our Hearing 
ſhould be quickeſt, when our Seeing can do us no, or 
very little , Service ; for the Air of the blind and foli- 
tary Night, as Empedocles calls it, being dark, ſupplies in 
the Ears that defect of Sence which ic makes in the 
Eyes : But fince of natural Eftets we ſhouid endeavour 
to hnd the Cauſes ; and to diſcover what are the mates 
rial and mechanical Principles of Thmgs is the proper 
rask of a natural Philoſopher, which of us will deliver 
the farſt ratiogal account ? Boerhus began and faid, when 
I wasa Novice, in Letters I uſed ro make uſe of Geo- 
metrical Poſtulatas, and aflum'd as undoubred Truths, 
ſome undemonſtrated Suppolitions, and now I ſhall 
make uſe of ſome Propolitions, which Epicurus hath 
demonſtrated already : Bodies move in a wvacuurs and 
there are a great many ſpaces interſperſed amongſt the 
Attoms of the Air. Now when the Air being rarihed 
is more extended, all the whole empry ſpace is parcel'd 
out into little vacuities, ſcattered and inter{pers'd among(t 
the particles of Matter ; but when the Atroms of Air 
are condensd and laid cloſe together, they leave a vaſt 
empry ſpace, convenient and ſufficient for other Bodies 
to paſ3 through. Now the coldneſs of the Night makes 
ſuch a conſtipation, heat opens and ſeparates the parts of 
condens'd Bodies, and therefore Bodies that boyl, grow 


ſoft or melr, require a greater ſpace than before ; but 
on 
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on the contrary, the parts of the Body that-are condens'd 
or freezz, are contracted cloſer to one another, and leave 
thoſe veſſels and places from which they retir'd, partly 
empty. Now the ſound meeting with, and ſtriking 
againſt a great many Bodies in its way, is either alro- 
gether loſt or ſcatter'd, and very much, and very fre- 
quently hinder'd in its Pafſage ; but when it hath a plain 
and ſmooth way through an empty ſpace, and comes ro 
the Ear uninterrupted, the paſſage is ſo ſudden, that 
ic preſerves its articulate diftinCtneſs, 25 well as rhe words 
it carrries : You may obſerve that empty Veſlels, when 
knock'd, anſwer preſently, ſend out a noiſe to a grear 
diſtance, and oftentimes the ſyvund whirl'd round in 
the hollow, breaks out with a conſiderable force : whilſt 
a Veſſel that is fill'd, either with a liquid or a folid Bu- 
dy, will not anſwer to a firoak, bccaule the found hath 
no room nor paſſage to come through. And amongſt 
ſolid Bodies themſelves, Gold and Stone, becauſe they 
want Pores, can hardly be made to found; and when a 
noiſe is made by a fſtroak upon them, i is very flar, 
and preſently loſt : But Brafs is ſounding, it being a po- 
rous, rare and light Meral ; not conliſting of parts 
cloſely compacted, but being mixt with a yeilding and 
uncompacted Subſtance , which gives free paſſage to 
other motions, and kindly receiving the found, fends ir 
forward , till ſome rouching the Inſtrument, do, as ic 
were, ſeize on it in the way, and ſtop the hollow ; for 
then, by reaſon of the hindring force it ſtops and goes © 
farther. And this in my Opinion, is the reaſon why the 
Night is more fonorous, and the Day lels ;, fince in the 
Day, the heat raryfying the Air , makes the empty ſpa- 
ces between the particles ro be very little. Bur pray, 
let none ergue againſt the {uppolitions | affum'd : And 
I (Ammonius bidding me oppoſe him) {aid, Sir, your 
brſt ſuppoſitions only requiring a vacuum to be granted, 


I ſhall admir, but youerr, in ſuppoling, that a vacuum 
i 
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is conducing either to the preſervation or conveyance of 
found : For that which cannot be toucht, a&ted upon, 
or ſtruck, is peculiarly favorable to filence ; for Sound is 
the ſtroak of a ſouuding body, that is ſounding which 
is of the ſame kind, and can be wrought on by ir, which 
is calie to be mov'd, light, ſmooth, and by reaſon of 
11s tenſeneſs and continuity, is obedient to the ſtroak, and 
ſuch is the Air. Water, Exzrth and Fire, are of them- 
ſelves ſoundleſs, but each of them make a noiſe when 
Air falls upon or gets into them: Braſs, when empty, 
hath no ſound; bur being mixt with a ſmooth and gen- 
tle Air, anſwers to a ftroak, and is founding. If the Eye 
may be judge, Iron mult be reckoned to have a great 
many vacuities, and to be porous like a Honey Comb , 
yer "ris the dulleſt, and ſounds worle than any other 
Metal. 

Therefore there is no need to trouble the Night, to 
contract and condenſe its Air, that in other parts we 
might leave vacuities and wide ſpaces; as if the Air 
would hinder and corrupt the ſubſtance of the ſound, 
whoſe very ſubſtance, form and power it ſelf is : Be- 
ſides, it your Reaſon held miſty and extream cold nigh:s 
would be more ſonorous than thoſe which are tempe- 
rate and clear , becauſe then the Atums in our Atm2;- 
phere are conſtipated, and the ſpaces which they letr,re- 
main empty ; and what is more obvious, a cold day + 
ſhould be more Sonorous than a warm Summers night ; 
neither of which is true. ' herefore laying aſide that 
explication, I produce Anaxagoras, who teacheth, that 
the Sun makes a tremulous motion in the Air, as 1s evi- 
dent from thoſe little motes (by ſome called 7a) which 
are ſeen roſt up and down,and flying in the Sun-Beams : 
Theſe (fays He) being in the day-time whisked about by 
the Heat, and making a humming noiſe, leſſen or drown 
other ſonnds, bur at Night their motion, and conſequent- 
ly their noiſe, ceaſeth : When I had thus ſaid, Ammonius 

began ; 
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began: Perhaps it will look like a ridiculous attempt in us, 
to endeavour to confute Democritus, and corre&t Anaxa- 
goras : Yer we muſt not allow that humming noiſe to 4- 
naxagoras his little motes, for 'tis neither probable nor 
neceſſary : But their tremulous and wherling motion in 
the Sun- Beams, is often-times ſufficient to diſturb and 
break a Sound : For the Air (as hath been already ſaid) 
being it ſelf the Body and Subſtance of Sound , if ic be 
quier, undiſturb'd, and its paſſages continue ſtrair, con- 
veys the particles or the motions, which make the ſound 
to a great diſtance : "Thus Sounds are beſt heard in calm 
ſtill weather, and on the contrary, as Simonides hath ir, 


No tearing Tempeſts rattled through the Shes, 
WWoich hinder ſweet Diſcourſes from Mortal Ears. 


For aſter the diſturb'd Air hinders the Articulateneſs of a 
diſcourſe, .from coming to the Ears, though it may con- 
vey ſomething of the loudneſs and length of it. Now the 
night ſimply conſidered init ſelf; hath nothing that may 
diſturb the Air, though the day hath, viz. = Sun, 2c- 
cording to the opinion of Anaxagoras. To this Thraſls, 
Ammonius's Son ſubjoyning , ſaid, What is the matter for 
Gods ſake, that we endeavour to ſolve the dittculty, by 
the intelligible fancy'd motion of the Air, and never con- 
{der that which is ſenſible and evident ? For Fupirer the 
grear Ruler above, doth not covertly and {ilently, move 
the little particles of Air, but as ſoon as he appears, ftirs 


up and moves every thing. 


He ſends forth lucky ſigns, 
And ſtirs up Nations to their proper tvork. 


And they obey, aad (as Democritus faith) as if newly 
born again, fall to their wortdly concerns with noiſy and 
eftctual contrivances. And. upon this ac-ount, Ibycus 
appolirely calls the Dawning Chron trom Chin, to hear, 
becauſe then Men firft began co hear and ſpeak, Now 

Hh at 
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at Night, all things being at reſt, the Air being quiet 
and undiſturb'd, muſt therefore probably tranſmit the 
voice better, and convey it whole and unbroken to our 
Ears : Ariſtodemus the Cyprian being then in the Company, 
ſaid, but conſider Sir, whether Battles, or the Marches 
of great Armies by Night, do not confute your rea- 
ſon, for the noiſe they make ſeems as loud as otherwiſe, 
though then the Air is broken and very much diſturbed : 
But the reaſon is partly in our ſelves; for our voice at 
night is uſually vehement, we either commanding others 
to do ſomething, or asking ſhort queſtions with heat and 
concern : For that at the ſame time, when Nature re- 
quires reſt, we ſhould ſtir to do or ſpeak any thing, 
there muſt be ſome great and urgent neceſſity for it, 
_ thence our, voices become more vehement and 
loud. 


QUEST. IV. 


Why, when in the ſacred Games, one ſort of Garland was given 
in one, and another in another, the Palm was common to 


all? And why they call the great Dates vizo)as, 


H E Ithmian Games being celebrated, when Soþz 

was the ſecond time Director of the Solemnity, 
we avcided other Entertainments, he treating a great 
many Strangers, and often all his fellow Citizens : Once 
when he entertain'd his neareſt and moſt Learned 
Friends at his own Houſe, I was one of the Company. 
After the firſt Courſe, one coming to Herod the Rhetori- 
cian, brought a Palm and a wreath'd Crown, which one 
of his Acquaintance, who had won the prize at Encomi- 
aſtic Exerciſes, ſent him : 'This Herod receiv'd very kind- 
ly, and ſent it back again, but added, "That He could 


not tell the reaſon why, fince each of the Games gave a 
parti- 
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particular Garland, yer all of them beſtowed the Palm, 
For thoſe do nor ſitisfic me, who fay that the equality 
of the leaves is the reaſon,which-growing out one againft 
another, ſeem to reſemble ſome ftriving for the prize, 
and that Viftory is call'd yixn from jw {1x5 not to yield. 
For a great many other "Trees in jult mealure and regu- 
larity, dividing the nouriſhment to their Leaves, grow- 
ing oppoſite ro one another, ſhow a decent order and 
wonderful equality: They ſeem to ſpeak more probably, 
who, ſay the Antients, were pleas'd with the Beauty and 
pleaſing Figure of the Tree : Thus Homer compares 
Nauſicae to a Palm-branch. For you all know very. well, 
that ſome threw likewiſe at the Vittors, Roles, and ſome 
Pomegranates and Apples to honour. and reward them : 
But now the Palm hath nothing evidently more taking, 
than many other things, ſince here in Greece, it bears no 
Fruic that is good to ear, it not ripning and growing ma- 
ture enough : But if, as in Syria and Egypr, it bore a Fruit 
that is the moſt pleaſant to the Eves of any thing in the 
World, and the ſweeteſt to the Taſte, then 1 muſt cons 
fels nothing could compare with it. And the Perſian Mo- 
narch (as the ſtory goes) being extreamly taken with N:- 
colaus the Peripatetic Philoſopher, who was a very ſweer 
humor*'d Man, Tall and Slender and of-a ruddy Com- 
plexton, called the greatelt and faireſt Dates Nicolaore. 
This Diſcourſe of Herod's ſeem'd to give occaſion for a 
quzry about Nicolaus, which would be as pleafant as the 
former. Therefore, {aid Sofp4, let every one carefully 
give his Sentiments of this matrer. 1 begin firſt, and 
think, that as far as poſſible the honour of the Victor 
ſhould remain freſh and immortal. Now a Palm-tree is 
the longeſt liv'd of any, as this Line of Orpheus 1e- 
ſtihes : 


They liv'd like Branches of a Leavy Palm, 


And cnly this, though ſiid to belong to many beſide, 
H 2 erJ2ys 
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enjoys the priviledge of having always freſh and the ſame 
Leaves. For neither the Olive, the Lawrel, the Myrtle, 
nor thoſe others which are commonly ſaid never to loſe 
their Leaves, have not the ſame ſtill, but as the old fall, 
new ones grow. So Cities continue the fame where new 
ſucceed the decaying Animals. But the Palm never ſhed- 
ding a Leaf, is continually adorn'd with the ſame Green. 
And this Power of the 'T ree, I believe, Men think a- 
greeable to, and fit to, repreſent the ſtrength of Vis 
Ctory. 

When Sofpx had done, Protogenes the Grammarian 
calling Praxiteles the Commentator by his Name, faid, 
what then, ſhall we ſuffer thole Rhetoricians to be 
thought to have hit the Mark, when they bring Argu- 
ments only from probabilities and conjectures 2 And can 
we produce nothing from Hiſtory to Club to this Dif- 
courſe 2 Lately, I remember, reading in the Artic An- 
nals, I found that Theſeus firſt inſtituted Games in Delos, 
tore of a Branch from the facred Palm Tree, which 
was call'd Spadix. And Praxiteles ſaid as much, but 
perhaps ſome will demand of Theſeus himſelf, upon 
what account, when he inſtituted the Game, be broke 
off a Branch of Palm, rather than of Lawrel or of 
Olive. Burt conſider whether this be not a prize proper 
ro the Pythian Games, for at Amphy#ion's direCtion, there 
they firſt, in Honour of the God, Crown'd the Vidtors 
with Lawrel and Palm, as conſecrating to the God, not 
the Lawrel or the Olive, but the Palm : As Nic did, 
who detray'd the charges of the folemnity in the 
'Name of the Athenians at Delos; the Athenians them- 
ſelves at Delphas, and before theſe, Cypſelus the Co- 
rinthian, tor this Ged is a lover of Games, and de- 
lizhts 1a centending for the prize at Harping, Singing 
and throwing the Bar, and as ſome fay, at Cufhng ; 
and afſfilts Men when contending, as Hemer witnefleth, 


by making Achilles [peak thus, 
Lee 
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Let two come forth in Cuſfing flout and try, 
To which Apollo gives the Vitory.. 


And amongſt the Archers, He that made his Addreſs to 
Apollo, made the beſt ſhoot, and He that forgot to pray 
to him miſ?d the mark. And beſide, *cisnot likely, that 
the Athenians would raſhly, and upon no grounds, dedi- 
cate their place of exerciſe to Apollo : But they Thought, 
that that God which beſtows health, gives likewiſe a 
vicorous conſtitution and ſtrength for the Encounter, 
And ſince ſome of the Encounters are light and eafie, 
others laborious and difficult ; the Delphians offer'd 
Sacrihces to Apollo the Cuffter, the Cretans and Spartans 
to Apollo the Racer ; and the Dedication of ſpoi's raken 
in the Wars and Trophies to Apollo Pythius, ſhow thar 
he is of great power to give Victory in War. Whilſt 
he was ſpeaking, Caphyſus Theon's Son interrupred him, 
and faid, This Diſcourſe ſmells neither of Hiſtory nor 
Comment , but is taken out of the commoii [opics of 
the Peripatetics, and endeavours to perlwade ; buiides, 
you ſhould, like the Tragedians, raiſe your Machin, and 
tright ail that contradict you with the Goq: Bur the 
God, as indeed *tis requilite he ſhould be, is equally 
Benevolent to all. Now let us, following $9: ( 'r he 
fairly leads the way) keep cloſe to our ſubject it: Falm- 
tree, which affords us ſufhcient ſcope for our Dilcourle : 
The Babylonians celebrate this Tree, as being ufetul to 
them three hundred and {ixty ſeveral ways : But to us 
Greeks *tis of very little uſe, unleſs its want of Fruit may 
inſtruct our Contenders in the Games. For it bing the 
faireſt , greateſt and beſt proportion'd of all forts of 
Trees, it bears no Fruit amongft us ; for the guodneſs 
of its temper employing all the nouriſhment upon the 
body of the Tree, leaves it ery little and very bad 
Seed. Belide all this, it hath ſomething peculiar, and 
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which cannot be attributed to any other "Tree. 'The 
branch of a Palm, if you put a weight upon it, doth 
not yeild and bend downwards, but turns the contrary 
way,as if it reſiſted the preffing force: The like js to be 
obſerv'd in theſe exerciſes: For thoſe, that through 
Weakneſs or Cowardice yeild to them, their Adverfaries 
opprefs, ut thoſe that ſtoutly endure the Encounter, 
have not only their bodies, but their minds roo, ſtrengrh- 
ened. and encreaſed. | 


_—— 


QUEST. V. 


Why thoſe that Sail upom the Nile, take up the water they 
are to uſe before day ? Th 


N E demanded a reaſon why the Sailors take up 

the water for their occaſiens, out of the River Nile, 
by Night and not by Day : Some thought they fear'd 
the Sun, which heating the moiſt body, would make it 
more liable to putrifaftion : For every thing that 1s 
warm'd becomes more eafie to be chang'd, having al- 
ready ſuffer'd, when its other quality was remitted, and 
cold conſtipating the parts , ſeems to preferve every 
thing in its natural State, and Water eſpecially. For 
that the coid of water is naturally conſtringent, is evi- 
dent from Snow, which keeps Fleſh from corrupting a 
long time. And heat, as it deſtroys the proper quality 
of other things ; ſo of Honey, for it being boyled, is 
ir ſeit Corrupted, though when raw it preſerves other 
Bodics from Corruption, and that this is the cauſe [1 
have a very con(iderable Evidence from ſtanding Pouls, 
for in Winter they are as wholſom as other water, but 
in Summer they grow bad and noxious ; therefore the 
n-ght ſeeming in ſome meaſure to reſemble the Win® 
ter, and the Day the Summer, they think the War 
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ter that is taken up ar Night is leſs ſubjeCt to be vitiated 
and chang d, 

To theſe ſeemingly probable Reaſons,another was ad- 
ded which confirmed the Ingenuity of the Sailors: For 
ſome ſaid that they took up their Water by night, be- 
cauſe then it was clear and undiſturb'd ; but at day-time, 
when a great many ferch'd water together, and many 
Boats were Sailing, and many Beaſts ſwiming upon the 
Nile, it grew thick and muddy, and that in that condition 
it was more ſubje& to Corruption, for mixt Bodies are 
more eafily corrupted than {imple and unmixt ; for 
from mixture proceeds a diſagreement of the parts, from 
that diſagreement a Change, and Corruption is n*thing 
elſe but a certain Change ; and therefore Painters call 
the mixing of their Colours o80egy Curruprting ; and 
Homer exprefleth 64a: dying by wivai : Commonly 
we call any thing that is ſimple and unmixt 4q3groy 
and e#nezmy incorruptible and immortal. Now Earth 
being mixt with Water, ſooneſt corrupts its proper Quali- 
ties, and makes it unkft for drinking , and therefore 
ſtanding Waters ſtink ſooneſt, being continually fili'd 
with particles of Earth, whilſt running Waters preſerve 
themſelves by either leaving behind, or throwing off 
the Earth that falls into them. And Heſiad juſtly com- 


mends 
The water of a pure and conflant Spring. 


For that Water is wholſom which is not Corrupted, 
and that is not Corrupted, which 1s pure and unmixt, 
Ard this opinion is very much confirm'd from the dif- 
ference of Earths, for thoſe Springs that run through 
a mountainous Rocky ground, are ſtronger than thoſe 
which are cut through Plains or Marſhes : becauſe they 
do not take off much Earth, Now the Nile running 


through a ſoft Country, like the Blood mingled with 
H 4 the 
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the Fleſh, is fill'd with ſweet Juices that are ſtrong and 
very nouriſhing ; yet 'tis thick and muddy, and becomes 
more ſo if diſturb'd : For motion mixeth the Earthly 
particles with the Liquid, which becauſe they are hea. 
vier, fall to the Bottom as ſoon as the Water is ſtill and 
undiſturb'd. Therefore the Sailors take up the water 
they are to uſe, at Night, by that means likewiſe pre- 
venting the Sun, which always cxhales and conſumes 


the ſubtler and lighter -particles of the Liquid. 


QUEST. VI. 


Concerning thoſe who Come late to an Entertainment and from 
gphence thoſe words CHEST, & e19]oy and: Simvoy are 
derived? | 


Y younger Sons ſtaying too long at the Plays, 

and coming in too late ty Supper, Theon's Sons 
wagpiſhly and jocoſely call'd them xaarondemyss, and 
CopoSemda;, Supper-binderers, Night-Suppers, and the 
likez and they call'd them again, T&5 x8d\baves, Run- 
Suppers. And one of the old Men in the Company 
faid, Tgsxidlerrv& fignifyed one that was too late for 
Supper.; becaule when he found himſelt tardy, he 
mended his pace, and made more than common haſte : 
And told us a Jeſt of Battus Czſar's Jelter ; who calld 
thoſe that came late, &ndvwdsw &, Love-Suppers, be- 
cauſe out of their Love to Entertainments, though they 
had bulinelſs they would not deſire ro be exculed. And 
I faid, that Pohcarmus a leading Oratar at Athens, in 
his Apology for his way of Living before the Afſembly 
ſaid ; beſides a great many things which I could men- 
tion, Fellow-Citizens, when I was invited to Supper, 
I never came the laſt Man : For that is more Demo- 
crarical, and on the contrary, thoſe that are forc'd ro 
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ſtay for others that come late, are offended at them-as 
uncivil, and of an Oligarchial 'Temper, - But Soclars in 
defence of my Sons ſaid, Alceus { as the ſtory goes) 
did not call Pittacus Copodogeidty for ſupping late, but 
for delighting in baſe and ſcandalous Company : Here- 
tofore ro eat early was accounted ſcandalous, and tuch 
a Meal was called dzpxmawe from 4xpeacgz Intempe- 
rance. Then Theon interrupring him ſaid, we mult not 
truſt thoſe who have delivered down to us the Antients 
way of Living. For they ſay thar thoſe being usd to 
work, and very temperate in the Morning eart a birt of 
Bread dipt in «#px]wv, Wine, and nothing elſe, 1114 chat 
they call'd thar Meal expa]opa from the #u2gmy, 
Their Supper they call'd oxov, becauſe r01111n:1g trom 
their buſiaeſs they rook it 0x late. Lipon this we began 
to enquire, whence thole two Meals S7;0 and dewoy 
took their: Names. In Homer &ex5oy (and 4#e4moun fem 
to be the ſame Meal : For, he ſays, that Eumeus pro- 
Vided & expy by the break of day, -and Tis probable that 
4 ery was ſo call'd qiafi averoy, becauſe provided in the 
Morning ; and Þ{ayoy was fo nam'd trom Nayaneder 
Twy Mya, eaſing Men from their Labour. For Men 
us'd to take their S&wyoy after they had finiſh'd their 
buſineſs, or whillt they were about it, And this may 
be gathered from Homer, when” he' ſays, 


Then when the Woodman doth his Supper dreſs, 


But ſome perhaps will have ew quaſi ezony eaſily 
provided, becauſe that Meal is uſually made upon what 
is ready and at hand; and Je Tyoy quaſi Jrammoynuivoy 
laboured, becauſe of the pains usd in drethng. My Bro- 
ther, Lamprias, being of a ſcothing, jeering Nature, faid, 
tince we are in a tritling Humour ; I can ſhow, that the 
Latin, Names of theſe Meals are a thouſand times more 
proper than the Greek 3 Samy» Supper, they call Cena, 

Kovye, 
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Kozye 04 mv x9ryoriay from Community ; becauſe they 
rook their 4e:5y by themſelves, but their C:ene x:7va with 
their Friends. "Aezzy Dinner they call Prandium,a2gyNov, 
from the time of the day: For #ydtoy ſignifies $e9uydy, 
Noon-rtide, and to reſt after Dinner, they expreſs by &y- 
aGey, or elſe by a22gyJry they denote a bir raken in the 
Morning, Teiy 0oJ4its 14y42ar, before they have need of 
any : And not tv» mention 5papua rm, ftragula, Feats, Ityoy, 
Vinum, Wine, went, Mel, Honey, TAautoy, Oleum, Oy, 
x22 28, guſtare, to taſte, arggmay, propinare, to drink 
to another, and a great many more words, which they 
have plainly borrowed from the Greeks, who can deny 
but that they have taken their Commeſſati» Kouews my 
Banquetting from our K@wuGr, Comm ; and pwurrnper miſcere 
ro mingle from the Greel:s roo : thus in Homer, | 


He in a Bowl himſelf *woy mixt generous Wine. 


They call a Table uiyoay menſam from mhs &y wirw 28 ow, 
placing it in the middle ; Bread -wyiy panem trom fatisty- 
ing Tx yay hunger ; a Garland #0-#voy Coronam From #gg- 
yoy the Head ; and Homer {ſomewhere likens, 79 #£gr&, 
a head-piece to a Garland ; Cadere to beat from degery ; 
and Dentes, Teeth, quaſi 3:hyras ; Lips they call AuGes, 
from AuuBve mv boggy I? aunty, taking our Victuals 
with them ; therefore when you hear ſuch fooleries, as [ 
have propoſed, you muſt not laugh, or not give thoſe 
men leave to creep in through words, as through Minds, 
to beat down ſome things, and ruin others. 


QUEST. 
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QUEST. VII. 


Concerning Pythagoras's Symbols, in which he forbids us to 
receive a Swallaw into our Houſe, and bids us as ſoon as we 
are riſen to ruffle the Bed cloaths. | 


la the Carthaginian upon my return to Rome, after a 
Þ long abſence, gave me as the Remans call it a well- 
cuming- Supper, and invited ſome few other friends, and 
amongſt the reſt one Lycius, an Hetrarian, the Scholar 
of Moederatus the Pythagorean ; He ſeeing my Friend Phili- 
mes eat no fleſh, began (as the opportunity was fair) to 
talk of Pythagoras ; and affirm'd that he was a Tuſcan, 
not becauſe his Father, as others have ſaid, was one ; 
bur becauſe he himſelt was born, bred and raught in Tw- 
cany : To conhrm this he brought conſ:derable Argu- 
ments from ſuch Symbols as theſe; as ſoon as you are 
riſen, ruffle the Bed- cloaths : leave not the Print of the 
Pot in the Aſhes : Receive not a Swallow into your 
Houſe : Never ſtep over a Belom: Or keep in your 
Houſe Creatures that have hook'd Claws: For theſe 
Precepts of the Py:hagoreans the Tuſeans only, as be faid, 
caretully obſerve. Lycius having thus faid , that Pre- 
cept about the Swallow {eem'd to be moſt unaccoun- 
table, it being a harmleſs and kind Animal, and there- 
' fore it ſeem*d ftrange that that ſhould be forbid, the 
houſe as well as the hook'd claw 'd Animals, which are 
ravenous, wild and bloody : Ner did Lycius bimlſelt ap- 
prove that only interpretation of rhe Aontients, who ſay, 
this Symbol aims direGly at Back-biters, and 'Talc- bear. 
ing Whiſperers. For the Swallow whiſpers not at all, 
it chatters-indeed, and is noiſy, bur not more than a Pye, 
a Patridge, or a Hen, What then: faid Slla, 1s it up- 
on the cid fabulous account of killing her Son, ther 
they deny the Swallow Entertainment, by that means 


ſhowing 
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ſhowing their diſlike to thoſe Paffions which (as the 
Story goes) made Tereus and Progne and Philomel, both 
at and ſuffer ſuch wicked and abominable thingy, 
and even to this day, they call the Birds Daulides. And 
Gorgias the Sophiſter , when a Swallow muted upon him, 
looked upon her, and faid, Philome! this was not well 
done: nor 1s this Puniſhment common to the other, 
for the Nightingale, though concern'd in the ſame Tra: 
gedy we willingly receive. Perhaps, ſaid I, Sir what 
you have alledg'd may be ſome Reaſon, but pray con- 
ſider whether firſt they do not hate the Swallow upon 
the ſame account that they abhor hook'd clawd Animals ; 
for the Swallow feeds on Fleſh : and Graſhoppers, 
which are facred and Muſical, they chiefly devour and 
prey upon. And, as Ariſtotle obſerves, they fly near 
the ſurface of the Earth to pick up the little Animals. 
Beſides that alone of all Houſe- Animals makes no return 
for her Entertainment : The S:ork, though ſhe is neither 
covered, fed, or defended by us, yet pays for the place 
where ſhe builds; going about and killing the Efts, 
Snakes, and other venemous Creatures. But the Swallow, 
though ſhe receives all thoſe ſeveral kindneſles from us, 
yet as ſoon as her young are fledg, flies away faithieſs 
and ungrateful ; and which is the worſt of all, of all 
Houſe- Animals, the Fly and the Swallow only never 
grow tame, ſuffer a Man to touch them, keep Company 
with, or learn of him: And the Fly is fo ſhy becauſe 
ofcen hurred and driven away ; but the Swallow natu- 
rally hates Man, ſuſpe&ts and dares nor truſt any that 
would tame her : And therefore if we muit not look on 
-the outſide of theſe things, but opening them view the 
Repreſenrations of ſome things in others, Pxtbagoras letting 
the Swallow for an example of a wandring unthankful 
Man, adviſeth us not to take thoſe who come to us for 
their own need, and upon occafion, into our familiarity, 


and let them partake of the moſt facred things, our 
Houſe 
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Houſe and Fire, This Diſcourſe of mine gave the Com- 
pany Encouragement to proceed, fo they attempted other 
Symbols, and gave moral Interpretations of them ; for 
Philinus faid, That that Precept ot blotting out the Print 
of the Por, inſtruted us not to leave any plain mark of 
Anger, but as ſoon as ever the Paſſion hath done boy!- 
ing, to lay afide all thoughts of Malice and Revenge. 
That Symbol which adviſeth us to ruffle the Bed-cloathe, 
ſeem'd to ſome to have no ſecret meaning, but to be in ir 
ſelf very Evident, for it is not decent for the place to be 
ſeen where a Man hath lain with his Wife, as being a 
roo manifeſt Repreſentation of, and an alluring remprati- 
on to, the Action. But Sylla thought the Symbol was 
rather intended to prevent Mens ſleeping in the Day-time, 
all the conveniencies for ſleeping being taking away in 
the Morning as ſoon as we are up: For Night is the 
time for Sleep, and in the Day we ſhould riſe and follow 
our affairs, and not ſuffer ſo much as the Print of our 
Body in the Bed,fince a Man aſleep is of no more uſe than 
one Dead. And this Interpretation ſeems to be confirmed 
by that other precept in which the Pythagoreans adviſe 
their followers not to take off any Man's burthen from 
him, but to lay on more, as not countenancing Sloth 
and Lazineſs in any. 


QUEST. VII. 


Why the Pythagoreans command Fiſh not to be eaten, more 
ſtriftly than other Animals ? 


UR former Diſcourſe Lycius neither reprehended 
nor approv'd, but fitting (ilent and muling, gave 
us the hearing; Then Empedecles addreffing his Dif- 
courſe to Sylla, faid, If our Friend Lycius is diſpleas'd 
with the Diſcourſe, *tis time for us to leave off Bur if 


theſe 
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theſe are ſome of their myſteries which ought to be con- 
ceal'd, yet I think this may be lawfully divulged, that 
they more cautiouſly abſtain from Fiſh, than other Anij- 
mals. For this is faid of the Antient Pythagoreans, and 
even now I have met with Alexicrates's Scholars, who will 
eat and kill ſome of the other Animals, but will never 
taſte Fiſh. Tyndares the Spartan (aid, they ſpar'd Fiſh, be- 
cauſe they had fo great a regard for ſilence : (My Name- 
ſake Empedocles the Philoſopher call'd Fiſh {omg becauſe 
they had 73y 3m £moyirryy, their voice ſhut up) for they 
thought filence to have ſomething extraordinary and Di- 
vine in it, ſince the Gods themlelves, without any voice 
at all, by their works and operations, diſcover their 
meaning to the wiſe. Then Lycius gravely and compo- 
ſedly ſaying, that perhaps that true reaſon was obſcure 
and not to be divulg'd, yet they had liberty to venture 
upon probable conjeftures. Theon the Grammarian be- 
gan thus, T'o demonſtrate,that Pythagoras was a Tuſcan as 
a preat and no eafie task : But *cis confeſt, that he con- 
vers'd a long time with the wiſe Men of Egypt , and imi- 
tated a great many of the Rites and Inſticutions of the 
Priefts : For inſtance thar about Beans : For Herodotus 
delivers, that the Egyptians neither ſet nor eat Beans, nay, 
cannot endure to ſee them, and we all know, that even 
now the Prieſts cat no Fiſh; and the ſtricter fort eat no 
Salt, and refuſe all Meat that is ſeaſoned with it. Others 
bring other reaſons for this, but the only true reafon is 
hatred to the Sea, as being a diſagreeable, or rather na- 
turally a deftruQtive Element to Man. For they do not 
imagin that the Gods, as the Sroics did, that the Stars 
were nouriſhed by it: But on the contrary, think 
that the Father and Preſerver of their Country, whom 
they call the Deflux of Ofirs is loſt in it, and when they 
bewail him as born in the left-hand parts , and deftroy'd 
in the right hand they intimate to us the ending and cor- 


ruption of their Nilus by the Sea; and therefore they do 
not 
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not believe that its water is wholeſom, or that any creature 
produc'd or nouriſh'd in it, can be clean or wholſom 
food for Man, ſince it breaths not ' the common Air, 
and feeds not on the ſame food with him. And the Air that 
nouriſheth and preſerves all other things, is deſtructful 
ro them, as if their production and life were unneceſſary 
and againſt Nature ; Nor ſhould we wonder, that they 
think Animals bred in the Sea, to be difagreeable to 
their bodies, and not fit to mix with their blood and 
Spirits, {ince, when they meet a Pilot they will not 
ſpeak ro him, becauſe he gets his living by the Sea. 
$yla commended this diſcourſe , and added concerning 
the Pythagoreans, that they then chiefly taſted fleſh, when 
they Sacrifc'd to the Gods. Now no Filh is ever of- 
fer!dd in Sacrifice: 1, after they had done, ſaid, that 
many, both Philoſophers and unlearned , conſidering 
with how many good things it furniſheth and makes our 
Lite more comfortable, take the Sea's part againſt the 
Egyptians. Burt that the Egyprians ſhould abltain from 
Fiſh, becauſe they are not of the fame kind, is ridicu- 
lous and abſurd, nay to Butcher and feed on other Ani- 
mals, becauſe they bear a nearer relation to us, would 
be a moſt inhuman and Cyclopian return. And they (ay 
that Pythagoras bought a draught of Fiſhes , and preſent- 
ly commanded the Fiſhers to let them all out of the 
Net, and this ſhows, that He did not hate, or not mind 
Fiſhes, as things of another kind and deſtructive ro 
Man, bur that they were his dearly beloved Creatures, 
fince he paid a ranſom for their freedom. "Therefore the 
renderneſs and humanity of thoſe Philoſophers, ſuggeſt 
a quite contrary reaſon, and | am apt to believe, that 
they ſpare Fiſhes to inſtru&t Men, or to accuſtom them- 
ſelves to a&ts of Juſtice, for other Creatures generally 
give Men cauſe to.afflict them, but Fiſhes neither do, or 
are capable of doing us any harm. And *tis eafte to 
ſhew both from the Writings and Religion of the An- 

tien's 
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tients that they thought it a great ſin not only to eat, but 
to kill an Animal that did them no harm. Burt after- 
wards being neceſfitated by the ſpreading Multitude of 
Men , and commanded fas they fay) by the Delphic 
Oracle to prevent the total decay of Corn and Fruit,they 
began to Sacrifice, yet they were {o diſturb'd and con» 
cerned at the Action, that they called it #pl&y and 
pidery, as if they did ſome ſtrange thing in killing an 
Animal ; and they are very careful not to kill the Beaſt 
before the Wine and Salt being thrown upon his Head, 
he nods in token of conſent. So very cautious are they 
of injuſtice, And not to mention other conſiderations, 
were no Chickens for inſtance, or Rabbets killed, in a 
ſhort time they would fo increaſe, that there could be 
no living. And now 'twould be a very hard matter to 
put down the eating of Fleſh, which neceflity firſt in- 
troduc'd, ſince Pleaſure and Luxury hath Eſpouſed it. 
But the water Animals neither conſuming any part of 
our Air or Water, or devouring the Fruit,but as it were 
encompaſſed by another world , and having their own 
Proper bounds, which 'ris death for them to paſs, they 
afford our Belly no pretence at all for their deſtruction ; 
and therefore to catch or be greedy after Fiſh, is plain 
Deliciouſneſs and Luxury, which upon no juſt reaſon 
infcCts the Sea and dives into the deep. For we cannot 
call the Mullet Corn deſtroying, the Trout Grape-eat- 
ing, nor the Barble or Sea Pike Seed gathering, as we 
do, ſignifying their hurtfulneſs by theſe Epithetes, ſome 
Land Animals. Nay, thoſe little miſchiets which we 
complain of, in theſe Houſfe-Creatures,a Weezel or a Fly, 
none can juſtly lay upon the greateſt Fiſh. Therefore the 
Pythazoreans confining themſelves , not only by the Law 
which forbids them to injure Men, bur alſo by Nature, 
which commands them to do violence to nothing, fed on 
Fiſh very little,or rather not all. But ſuppoſe there were 
no injuſtice in the caſe, yer to delight in Fiſh;would argue 
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Daintineſs and Luxury © becauſe they are ſuch coſtly and 
unneceſſiry Dier. Therefore Homer doth nor only make 
the Greeks, whilſt encamped near the Helleſpont to eat 
no Fiſh, bur mentions not any Sea-proviſion,that the dif- 
ſolute Pheecians or Luxurious  Woers had, though both 
Iſlinders. And Uy/cs's Mares, though they fail'd o're 
{> much Sea, as long as they had any Proviſion lefr,never 
let down a Hook or Net : 


But when the ViAtuals of their Ship was ſpent, 


A little before they fell upon the Oxen ſacred to the Sun, 
they caught Fiſh,nor to pleaſe their wanton appetite, but 
to fatishe their hunger. 


With crooked Hooks for crue! Hunger gnaw'd, 


The fame neceffiry forcing them to catch Fiſh, and de- 
vour the Oxen of the Sun. Therefore,not only among(t 
the Egyptians and Syrians , but Greeks roo to abſtain from 
Filh was a piece of Sanctity,they avoiding (as I think) as 
ſuperfluous curioſity in Diet,as well as being juſt. To this 
Neſtor ſubjoyning ſaid, Bur Sir, of my Citizens, as of the 
Megarenſians 1a the Proverb, you make no account ; al- 
though you have heard me often fay, that our Prieſts of 
Neptune (whom we call Hieromnemenas) never cat Fiſh.Nep- 
eune himlelt i3called gurtapuÞ Sex-breeder : And the An- 
tient Greeks ſacrificed ro Neptune m]poyes1 & the firſt-Fa- 
ther, imagining,as likewiſe the Syrzans did, that Man riſes 
from a liquid ſubſtance: And therefore they worſhip a 
Fiſh as ot the ſame production and breeding with them- 
ſelves, in this matter being more happy in their Philoſo- 
phy than Anaximander : For he ſays, thar Fiſh and Men 
were not produc'd in the ſame ſubſtances, bur that Men 
were firſt produc'd in Fiſhes,and when they were grown 
up, and able to help themielves were thrown out, and 4% 
livd upon-the Land, Therefore as the Fire devours 1: 
Parents, i.e. the matter out of which it was hrſt kindicd , 
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ſo Anaximander aflerting that Fiſh were our Common Pa- 
rents condemneth our feeding on them. 


QUEST. IX. 


Whether there can be new Diſeaſes, and how cauſed? 


Hilo the Phyſician ſtoucly affirm'd that the Leprofie, 
Elephantiaſis, was a Diſeaſe, bur lately known, fince 
none of the Ancient Phyſicians ſpeak one word of it, 
though they oftentimes enlarge upon little, frivolous and 
obſcure trifles. And I to confirm it, cited Athenodorus 
the Philoſopher who in his firſt Book of Epidemical 
Diſeaſes, ſays, That not only that Leproſie, bur alfo 
the udegzica, the Water-dread (occalioned by the bi- 
ting of a mad Dog) were firſt diſcover'd in the rime of 
Aſclepiades. Art this the whole Company were amaz'd, 
thinking it very ſtrange that ſuch Diſeaſes ſhould begin 
then, and yet as ſtrange that they ſhould not be taken 
notice of in ſo long a time ; yet moſt of them leaned 
to this laſt Opinion, as being moſt agreeable to Man ; 
and not in the leaſt daring to imagin the Nature afteCted 
Novelties, or wouid in that Body of Man, as in a City, 
create new Diſturbances and 'Fumults. And Drogentanus 
added, that even the Paſſions and Diſeaſes of the mind 
go on in the ſame old road that formerly they did ; and 
yer the vitiouſneſs of our Inclination is exceedingly prone 
ro variety, and our mind, is Miſtreſs of ir ſelf and can, 
if it pleaſe, eaſily change and alter. Yet all her inor- 
dinate motions have ſome ſort of order, and the Soul 
hath bounds to her- Paſſions, as the Sea ro her over- 
fowings : And there is no fort of Vice now amonglt us 
which was not practis'd by the Ancients. There are a 
thouſand differences of Appetires, the various motions of 
Fear, the dificrent Schemes of Grief and Pleaſure are in- 
numerabic : tet 
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Tet are not they of late, or now produc'd 
And none can tel! from whence they firſt aroſe. 


How then ſhould the Body be ſubje&t ro new Diſcaſes, 
fince it hath not, like the Soul, the principle of its own 
Alteration in its felt ; but by common Cauſes is joyn'd 
to Nature, and receives fuch a temperature, whoſe inde- 
finite variety of Alterations is conhn'd to certain bounds, 
as a Ship is, that is tolk between its Anchors in the Key : 
Now there can be no Diſeaſe without ſorne Cauſe, it bes» 
ing againſt the Laws of Nature, that any. thing ſhould be 
without a Cauſe ; now "twill be very hard to hind a new 
Cauſe, unleſs we fancy ſome ſtrange Air, Water or 
Food never taſted by the Ancients ſhould out of other 
Worlds, or entermundane Spaces deſcend to us; for ne 
contraCt Diſeaſes from thoſe very things which preſerve 
our Life, for there are no peculiar Seeds of Dilcaſes, but 
the diſagreement of their Juices to vur Bodies, or our 
exceſs in uſing them diſturbs Nature, Theſe diftur- 
bances have ſtill the very ſame differences, though now 
and then called by new Names. For Names depend: on 
Cuſtom, but the Paſhons on Nature ; and theſe being 
conſtant and thoſe variable, give occaſion to this n:i- 
ſtake. As in the Parts of a Speech and the Syntax of 
the Words, 'tis impoſſible that any new fort of Barba- 
riſm or Solociſm ſhould ariſe, ſo the temperature of the 
Body hath ſome certain Deviations and Corruptions, into 
which it may fall, thoſe things which are againlt and 
hurtful. to Nature being in ome fort cuntain'd. in it. 
'The Mythographers are in this particular very inge- 
nious, for, they ſay, that monl{trous uncouzh Animals 
were produc'd inthe time of the Giants War, the Moon 
being out of its Courſe, and not rilng w han it us'd t0 
do: And thoſe who think Nature produces new Dilſcaſes, 
like Monſters, and yet give no, cither likely or unlikely, 
Reaſon of the Change, err as | imagin, Philo, in taking 
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a leſs or a greater degree of the {ame Diſeaſe, to be a 
difterent Diſeaſe. The intenſion or encreaſe of a thing 
makes it more or greater, but does not make the Sub- 
je of another kind. Thus the Leprofie being an in- 
tenſe Scabbineſs is not a new kind, nor the Water-dread, 
diſtinguiſh'd from other melancholic and ſtomachical Af- 
fetions but only by the degree. And I wonder we did 
not obſerve that Homer was acquainted with this Diſeaſe, 
for *tis evident that he calls a Dog avoan]ies from the 
very ſame rage with which, when Men are poſleſt, they 
are ſaid to Avexzy. Againſt this Diſcourſe of Dzogenianus 
Philo himſelf made ſome objeCtions, and defired me to be 
the old Phyſicians Patron: Who muſt be branded with 
inadvertency and ignorance, unleſs it appears that thoſe 
Diſeaſes began. ſince their time. Firſt then Diogenzanns, 
methinks, very precariouſly. deſires us not to think, that 
the intenſeneſs or remiſneſs of degrees is a real difference ; 
nor alters the kind : For were this true, then we ſhould 
hold that down-right Vinegar is not different from pricke 
Wine, nor a bitter from a rough taſte, Darnel from 
Wheat, nor Garden Mint from Wild Mint ; for *is 
evident that theſe differences are only the ſeveral degrees 
of the ſame Qualities, in ſome being more intenſe, in ſome 
more remiſs. So we ſhould not venture to afhrm, that 
flame is different from a white Spirit ; Splendor from 
Flame, Hore-Froſt from Dew, or Hail trom Rain, but 
that the former have only more intenſe Qualities than 
the Latter : Beſides we ſhould ſay, that blindneſs is of 
the ſame kind with ſhort Sightedneſs, violent Vomiting 
with weakneſs of the Stomach, and that they only differ 
in degree : Though, what they ſay is nothing to the 
purpoſe, for it they fay that the quality, which only 
was, but never was fo great before, is now increaſt, the 
ſame Difficulties which they urged againſt the other Opi- 
nion oppreſs them. Sophocies ſays very well concerning 

thoſe 
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thoſe things which are not believed to be now, becauſe 
they were nat heretofore : 


Once at the firſt all things their Beings had: 


And "tis probable that not all Diſeaſes, as in a Race the 
barrier being let down, ſtarted together z bur that one 
riling after another, at ſome certain time, had irs begin- 
ning and ſhow'd it ſelf, *Tis rational to conclude {con - 
tinued I) thar all Diſeaſes that riſe from Want, Heat or 
Cold bear the fame date with our Bodies, bur afterward 
over-Eating, Luxury and Surfeiting, encouraged by Eaſe 
and Plenty, rais'd bad and ſuperfluous Juices, and thoſe 
brought various new Diſeaſes, and their perpetual come 
plications and mixtures (till create more new. What- 
ever is Natural is determin'd and in order : For, Na- 
ture is Order, or the work of Order. Diſorder, like 
Pindar*'s Sand, cannot be compris'd by number : And 
that which is b<fide Nature is ſtreight call'd Inderermi- 
nate and Infinite. Thus Truth is {imple and bur one, 
but fallities innumerable. The exaCtneſs of Motions and 
Harmony are definite, but the Errors either in playing 
upon the Harp, Singing or Dancing, who can com- 
prehend ? Indeed Phrynichus the Trazedian fays of him- 


elf, 


As many Figures dancing doth propoſe. 
As Waves roul on the Sea when Tempeſts toſs : 


And Chry/ppus ſays that the various complications of ten 
lingle Axioms amount to 1000000: Bur Hipparchus hath 
confuted that account, ſhowing that the Afa:marive con- 
tains 1101049 complicated Propoltions, and the Ne- 
gative 310952. And Zenocrates lays, the number of 
Syllables which the Letters will make, is, 31 0020000, 
How then is. it [trange that the Body having fo many 
diftcrent Powers in it ſelf, and getting new qualitics every 


day trom its Meat and Drink : And uling thoſe Moti- 
113 ons 


So 
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ors and alterations which are not always in the fame 
Time nor in the ſame Order, ſhould upon the various 
complication. of all theſe be afteCted with new Diſeaſes ? 
Such was the Plague at Athens deſcrib'd by Thucydides, 
who conjectures that it was new, becauſe the Birds and 
Beaits of Prey would not touch the dead Carcafles : 
Thoſe that fell ſick about the Red Sea, if we believe 
Agatharcides, beſides other ſtrange and unheard Diſeaſes, 
had little Serpents in their Legs and Arms, which did eat 
their way out, but when roucht ſhrunk in again, and 
raisd intolerable inflammations in the Muſcles ; and 
yet this kind of Plague, as likewiſe many others, never 
afflited any beſide, either before or ſince. One after 
a long ſtoppage of Urine voided a knotted Barley Straw : 
And we know the Ephebus, with whom we lodged ar 
Athens, threw out together with a great deal of Seed 
a little hairy, many-footed, nimble Animal. And Ar:- 
footle tells us, That T:mon's Nurſe in Cicilia every year 
tor two Months lay in a Cave, without any vital Ope- 
ration beſides breathing. And in the Mzlonzan Books *tis 
delivered as a Symptom of a diſeas'd Liver carefully to 
obſerve and hunt after Mice and Rats; which we fee 
now no where practiſed, Therefore let us not wonder 
if ſomething happens which neyer was before, or it 
ſomerhing doth not appear amongſt us with which the 
Ancients were not acquainted; for the Cauſe of thoſe 
Accidents is the Nature of our Body, whoſe tempera- 
ture is ſubject to be changed : Therefore, it Diogeni- 
anus will not introduce a new kind of Water or Air, we 
having no need of it, are very well content: Yet we 
know ſome of Democritus's Scholars afhrm, That other 
Worlds being diflolved, ſome ftrange Efluviums fall 
into ours, and are the principle of new Plagues, and 
uncommon Diſeaſes : Beſides let us not take notice of 
Corruption of ſome parts of this World, by Earth- 
quakes, Droughts and Floods, by which both the Va- 
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pours and Fountains riſing out of the Earth, muſt be 
neceſlarily Corrupted : Yer we muſt not paſs by that 
change which muſt be wrought in the Budy by our 
Meat, Drink and other Exerciſes in our Courſe of Life. 
For many things which the Antiens did not feed on are 
now accounted Dainties, for inſtance, Mead and Sumen. 
Heretofore too, as I have heard, they hared the Brains 
of Animals ſo much, that they. would ſpit at the very 
name of it, And even now we know fome old Men, 
that will not raſte Cucumber, Pompion, Peach or Piper. 
Now by thele Mears and Drinks *ts probable that the 
Juices of our Bodies are much alter'd, and their tempe- 
rature changed, new Qualities arifing from this new fort 
of Diet : And the Change of Order in our feeding ha- 
ving a great influence on the alteration of- our Bodies ; 
the cold Courles, as they were called formerly, conlifting 
of Oyſters, Lobſters, Sallads and the like, being (in 
Plato's Phraſe ) transferr'd from Tayl ro the Mouth, 
now make the firſt Courſe, whereas they were formerly 
the laſt, Beſides, the Glaſs which we uſually take be- 
fore Supper, called Tegmwu, is very conſiderable in this 
Caſe ; for the Ancients never drank ſo much as Water 
before they eat, bur now they drink freely before we 
{it down, and fall tro our Meat with a full and heated 
Body, uling ſharp Sauces and Pickies to provoke Appe- 
tite, and then we fall greedily on the other Meat, Bur 
nothing conduceth more to alterations and new Diſeaſes 
in the Body than frequent Bathing, for, then the Fleſh, 
like Iron in the Fire, grows ſoft and looſe, and is pre- 
ſently conſtipated and hardn'd by the Cold, For in my 
Opinion if any of the laſt Age had looked into our Baths 
he might have juſtly ſaid, 


There burning Phlegethon meets Acheron, 


For they us'd fucn mild gentle Baths, that Alex9nder the 
Great being Feveriſh ſlept in one, And the Gauls Wives 
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Carry their Pots of Pulſe ro eat with their Children 
whilſt rhey are in the Bath. But'our Baths now inflame, 
villicate and diftreſs ; and the Air which we-draw is a 
mixture of Air and Water, diſturbs the whole Body, 
toſſes and diſplaces every Arom till we quench the fiery 
Particles, and allay their Heat. Therefore, Diogenianus, 
you ſee that this account requires no new ſtrange Cauſes, 
no intermundane Spaces, but the fingle alteration of our 
Dier, is enough to raiſe new Diſeaſes, and aboliſh old. 


—— 


—J 
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QUEST. X. 
Fhy we give leaſt Credit to Dreams in Autumn ? 


Lorns reading Atiſtotle's Phyſical Problems which were 

brought to him to Thermpyle, was himſelf-Cis Phi- 
lotophical Wits "uſe to be ) filled with a great many 
Doubts, and communicated them to others; thereby 
conhrming 4riſtorle's Saying, That much Learning raiſeth 
many Doubts. Other Topic, made our Walks every 
day very pleaſant, but the common ſaying concerning 
Dreams, thoſe in Autumn are the vaineſt ; I know not 
how, whilſt Favourinus was engaged in other matters, 
was ſtarted after Supper ; Your Friends and my Song 
thought A4ri/totle had given ſufficient Satisfaction in this 
point, and thar no other cauſe was to be {ought after or 
allowed, but that which he mentions, viz. the Fruit. 
For the Fruit being new and flatulenr, raiſe many diſtur* 
bing Vapours in the Body ; for 'tis not likely that only 
Wine fermerits, or new Oil only makes a noiſe in the 
Lamp, the Heat agitating is Vapour ; but new Corn 
ard all forrs of Fruit are plump and diſtended, till the 
uncooc2Cted flatulent Vapour is broak away, and thar 
ſome ſtirts 'of Foods diſturb Dreams, they ſaid, was evi- 
_ @ent from Beans and Pohp*s Aead, from which thoſe 
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who would divine by their Dreams, are commanded to 
abſtain. But Faveurinus himſelf, though in other things 
he admires Ariſtotle exceedingly, and thinks the Peripa- 
retic Philolophy to be molt probable ; yet in this caſe re- 
ſolved to ſcour up an old niulty Opinion of Demvcratus ; 
firſt laying down that known Principle of his, That I- 
mages paſs through the Pores into the inmoſt Parts of 
the Body, and being carried upward caule Dreams : 
And that theſe Images fly from every thing, Vellcls, 
Garments, Plants, bur eſpecially trom Animals becauſe 
of their Heat, and motion of their Spirits. And that 
theſe Images do nor only carry the outward ſhape and 
likeneſs of the Bodies (as Epicurus thinks toll»wing Demo- 
cratus 1 far and no farther )) but the very defigns, mo- 
tions and paſſions of the -Soul ; and with thoſe entring 
into the Bodies, as if they were living things, diſcover to 
thoſe thiit receive them the Thoughts and Inclinations of 
the Perſons from whom they come, it ſo be that they pre- 
ſerve their frame and order intire: And that is efpecially 
preſerve] when the Air is calm and clear, their paſſage 
then being quick and undiſturbed. Now the autumnal 
Air, when Trees {hed their Leaves, being very uneven 
and diſturbed, rutHtes and diſorders the Images, and hin- 
dring them in their paſſage, makes them weak and in- 
eftectual, when on the contrary if they riſe from warm 
and vigorous Subjects, and are preſently applied, the 
notices which they give, and the Imprefſhons they make 
are clear and evident, Then with a ſmile looking on 
Autobulus he continued ; Bur, Sir, I perceive you deiign 
to have an airy Skirmiſh with theſe Images, and try the 
evenneſs of this old opinion as you would a Picture with 
your Nail, And Auzcbulus replied, Pray, Sir, do not 
endeavour to chear us any longer, for we know very 
well that you deligning to make AriNozle's Opinion ap- 
pear the better, have only uſed this of Democritus as its 
Shade. "Therefore I ſhall pals by thar, and impugn 

Ariſtotle's 
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Ariſtotle's Opinion, which unjuſtly lays the blame on the 
new Fruit; for both the Summer and declining Au- 
tumn excuſeth them, when, as Antimachus ſays, the 
Fruit is moſt freſh and juicy ;- for then though we eat 
the new Fruit, yet our Dreams are not vainer than at 
other times, and the Months when the Leaves fall be- 
ing next to Winter, {o conco& the Corn and remaining 
Fruit, that they grow ſhrivel'd and lefs, and looſe all 
their brisk agitating Spirit. As for new Wine, thoſe 
that drink it ſooneſt forbear till February, which is after 
Winter ; and tne day on which we begin to call ny - 
ex azals SaluevE, and the Athenians meSoiſua, for 
whulſt Wine is working, we ſee that even common La- 
bourers will not venture on it ; therefore no more accu- 
{ing the gifts of the Gods, ler us ſeek after another cauſe 
of vain Nreams, to which the name of the Seaſon will 
direct us, for 'tis called pywe5@>, Leaf-ſhedding, from 
the drineſs and coldneſs oy way of the Leaves, which 
then fall z except the Leaves of hot and oily Trees, as 
of the Olive, the Laurel or the Palm or of the moiſt, 
as of the Myrtle and the Ivy ; for their temperature pre- 
ſerves them, though not others ; becauſe in athers the 
viicous Humour that holds the Leaves is conſtipated by 
the Cold, or being weak and little is dried up. Now 
moiſture and hear is neceflary for the growth and pre- 
ſervation of Plants, but eſpecially of Animals; and on 
the contrary, Coldneſs and Drinels are very noxious to 
both : And therefore Homer elegantly calls luſty Men 
zp3s, moilt and juicy : To rejoice 3ayi2%, to be warm, 
and any thing thar is grievous and frighttul f:4Jy3y and 
xpuzegy, Cold and Icy. Beſides the words &dAiCa; and 
ox4xeT& are applicd to the Dead, thoſe Names intima- 
ting their extream drineſs: But more, our Blood, the 
p1incipal thing in our whole Body, is moiſt and hot, 
And old Ape hath neither of thoſe two Qualities, Now 
the Autumn ſeems to be as it were the old Age of the 


decaying 
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decaying Year, for the moiſture doth not then fall, and 
the heat decays : And its inclining Body to Diſeaſes is 
an Evideat {fign of its cold and drineſs. Now *tis ne- 
ceſſary that the Souls ſhovld be indiſpos?d with the Bo- 
dies, and that the ſubtile Spirit being condealed, the di- 
vining Faculty of the Soul, like a Looking-Gtaſs 
that is breathed upon, ſhould be ſulted, and therefore 
jr cannot repreſent any thing plain, diſtin& and clear, 


2s long as it remains thick, dark and condenſed, 
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Queſtion I. 


Concerning Verſes ſeaſonably and unſeaſonably applied. 


I \H1S ninth Book, Sofſius Senecio, contains. the 
diſcourſes -we had at Athens, at the Muſes Feaſt, 
tor this number is agreeable ro the Number of 

the Muſes; nor muſt you wonder when you find more 

than ten queſtions {which number I have obſerved in 
my other Books) in it; for we ought to give the Mu- 
ſes all thit belongs to them, be as caretul of robbing 
them as of a Temple, ſince we owe them much more, 
and much better things than theſe. Ammonius Captain 
of the Militia at Athens, would ſhow Diogenius the pro- 
ficiency of thoſe Youths that learn'd Grammar, Geo- 
metry, Rhethoric and Mulic ; and invited the Chief 

Maiters of the Town to Supper: There were a great 

many Schollars at the Feaft, and almoſt all his acquain- 

tance: Achilles invited only the fingle combarants to his 

Feaſt, intending (as the Story goes) that if in the hear 

of the encounter they had conceiv'd any anger or ill 

will agzinſt one another, they might then lay it aſide, 

being 
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being made partakers of one conimon Entertainment : 
But the contrary happened to Ammonius, for the Con- 
tentions of the Maſters encreaſt, and grew more ſharp 
midſt their Cups and Merriment ; and all was diſorder 
and confufed babling. Therefore Ammonius command- 
ed Erato to (ing to his Harp, and he ſang ſome part of 
Heſiods "Eg34 beginning thus : 


Contention to one ſort 15 not confin'd, 


And I commended him for chuſing ſo appoſite a Song : 
Then he began ro dilcourſe about the ſeaſonable uſe of 
Verſe, thar it was not only pleaſant bur profitable. And 
ſtreight every ones Mouth was full of thar Poer, who 
began Prolemy's Epithalamium (when he married his Siſter, 
a wicked and abominable match ) thus, 


Jove Juno cal'd his Siſter and his Wife. 


And another after Supper ſung to Demetrius the King, 
who had ſent him a little while before his Young Son 
Philip to be Educated : 


Breed thou the Boy as doth become 
Both Hercules his Race and Us. 


And Anaxarchas, who being pelted wich Apples by Alex- 
ander at Supper, roſe up and ſaid, 


Some God ſhall wounded be by Mortal hand. 


But that Corinthian Captive Boy excelled all, who, 
when the City was deftroy'd, and Mummeus taking a 
ſurvey of all the Free-born Children that underſtood 
Letters, commanded each to wrice a Verſe, wrote 
thus : 


Thrice, four times b!eſt the happy Greeks that fell. 


For they ſay that Mynmeus was aficcled with it, wept 
and 
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and gave all the Free-born Children that were ally'd to 
him their Liberty. And fome mentioned the Wife of 
Theodor the Tragedian, who refuſed his Embraces a little 
before he contended for the Prize, but when he was 
Conqueror, and come in unto her, claſped him and faid, 


Now Agamemnon's Son you freely may. 


After this a great' many Sayings were mention'd, as un- 
ſeaſonably ſpoken, it being fit that we ſhould know ſuch 
and avoid them. As that to Pompey the Great, to whom 
upon his return from a dangerous War, the Schaol- 
Maſter brought his little Daughter, and to ſhew him 
what a Proficient ſhe was, call'd for a Buok, and bad 
her begin at this Line. 


Return'd from War, but hadſt thon there been ſlain 
My wiſh had been compleat —— 


And that to Coſſius Longinus to whom a flying report of 
his Sons dying abroad, being brought, and no way ap- 
pearing either to know the certain "Truth or clear the 
doubt, an old Senator come and faid ; Longrius, will you 
not deſpiſe thy flying uncertain rumour, when you know 
and have read this Line, 


For no Report as wholly falſe ? 


And he that at Rhodes to a Grammarian demanding a 
Line, upon which he might ſhew his skill in che Theater, 
propoſed this, 


Fly from the Iſland, worſt of all Mankind; 


Either flily put a trick upon him, or unwittingly blun- 
der'd. And this Diſcourſe quieted the Tumulr. 


QUEST. 
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What is the Reaſon that Alpha 3s placed firſt in the Alphabet, 
and what is the proportion between the number of Vawels 
and Semivorwels ? 


T being the Cuſtom at the Muſes Feaſt to draw 
Lots, and thoſe that were matched, to propoſe cu- 
rions queſlions to one another ; Ammoniws fearing that 
two of the ſame Profeſon might be match'> rogether, 
order d without drawing Lots, a Geometrician to pro» 
pole queſtions to a Grammarian, and a Maſter of Muſic 
to a Rhetorician : Firſt therefore, Hermeas the Geome- 
trician, demanded of Protogenes the Grammarian, a rea- 
fon why Alpha was the firſt Letter of the Alphaber. And 
he returned the common anſwer of the. Schools, thar 
"Twas fit the Vowels ſhould be ſer before the Mutes and 
Semivowels. And of the Vowels, ſome being long, + 
ſome ſhort; ſome both long and ſhort, *cis juſt that the 
Letter ſhould be moſt eſteemed : And of theſe that are 
long and ſhort, that is to be ſer firſt, which is uſually 
placed before the other two, bur never after either ; and 
that is A/pha, for that put after either Ioea or Upſilon will 
not be pronounc'd, will not make one Syllable with them, 
but as it were reſenting the affront, and angry at the po- 
ſition, ſeeks the firſt as its proper place. But if you 
place Alpha before either of thoſe, they are obedient and 
quietly joyn in one SylJable, as in theſe words, a&v- 
ey, avadr, alagrO,, wdiger and a thouſand others. 
In theſe three reſpes therefore, as the Conquerors in 
all the five Exerciſes, it claims the precedence of moſt 
other Letters, becauſe a Vowel, of other Vowels be- 
cauſe both long and ihort, becauſe *cis its natural place 
ro be ſer before and never after them. Protogenes making 
4. pauſe, Ammonius ſpeaking to me ſaid, What have you, 
being 
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being a Be2tian, nothing to ſay for Cadmus, who (as the 
Story goes) placed 4/pha the firſt in order, becauſe a 
Cow is called Alpha by the Pheniciaus, and they ac- 
count it not the ſecond or third (as Heſiod doth) but the 
firſt of their neceſſary things. Nothing at all, I replied, 
for *ris jult that, ro the beſt of my power, I ſhould rather 
afſiſt my own than Bacchus's Grand-father ; for Lamprias 
my Grand-father faid that the firſt articulate ſound that 
is made,is A/pha,for the Air in the Mouth is form'd and fa- 
ſhion'd by the motion of the Lips, now 2s ſoon as thoſe are 
opened,that ſound breaks forth,being very plain and fimple, 
not requiring or dependinz upon the motion of the 
Tongue, bur is gently breath'd forth whillt thart lies (til: 
And therefore that is the firſt ſound that Children make, 
Thus de tohear, day to fling, dvagzy to pipe, dard Ger 
to hollow opooſirely, begin with the Letter A/pha, and I 
think that &ypery to lift up, dyoi;yew to open, were fitly 
taken from char opening and lifting up of the Lips when 
his voice is uttered, Thus all the mures b2{1dzs one have 
Alpha joined with them as it were a Light to affilt their 
Blindneſs ; for a3 alone wants it, for gi and x7 are only 
T; and z4@T4 with an aſperate. H:rmias (aying that he 
approv'd bath Reaſons, why then (continued I) do not 
you explain the proportion , if there be any of the num- 
ber of the Letters, for, in my opinion, there is, and [ think 
ſo, becauſe the number of Mutes and Semi-vowels com- 
pared b2tween themſelves, or with the Vowels doth not 
ſeem caſual and undeſiga'd , but to be according to the 
firlt Proportion waich you call Arithmetical, for their 
number being niae, eight and ſeven, the middle exceeds 
the laſt as much as ic wants of the firſt : and the firſt num- 
ber being compared wich the laſt ,. hath the ſame 
proportion that the Muſes have to Apolo, for nine is ap- 
propriated to them, 'and ſeven to him, and theſe rwo 
numb?rs tied rogether double the middle, and not with- 
out reaſon, face the S2mi-vowels partake the Power of 


both, 
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both. *'Tiis faid that Mercury was the firſt God that dif. 
covered Letters in Egypt, and therefore the Egyptians make 
the figure of 1b4, a Bird dedicated to Mercuty for the 
firſt Letter, bur 'tis not fic in my opinion to place an Ani- 
mal that makes no noiſe at the head of the Letters: A- 
moneglt all the Numbers the fourth is peculiarly dedicated 
to Mercury, becauſe, as fome fay, the God was born on 
the fourth day of the Month, and the firſt Letters, 
call'd Phenician from Cadmus are four times four, «iz. 
Sixteen, And of thoſe that 'were afterward added Pala- 
medes found four, and Simonides four more : Now 2- 
mong{t Numbers, three is che farlt pertect, as conliſting 
of a firſt, a middle, and a laſt, and fix as being equal 
to all: its parts, and of theſe fix, the firſt perfet num- 
ber being multiplied by four, makes the firſt ſquare 
twenty four. Whilſt he was diſcourſing thus, J-pyrion 
the Grammarian ſncer'd and hifs'd , and as ſoon as he 
had done, cried out that he moſt egregioully tritled ; 
for *rwas meer Chance, and not deſign, that gave ſuch 
a number and order to the Letters, as "rwas meer chancz 
that the firſt and laſt Verſes of Homer's Iliads, have 
juſt as many Syllables, as the firlt and laſt of his 


Odyſſeus. 
AER OE 
QU ESE. IV. 
Which of Venus's Hands Diomedes Wounded ? 


H*7 would have replied to' -jyrion, but we deſ1t- 
red him to hold, and Maximus the Rhetoriczan pro- 
poſed ro him this far-ferch'd queſtion our of Homer, which 
of Venus's Hands Diamedes Wounded ? and Jopyrion pre- 
ſently asking him again of which L-g was P:i/ip Lame ? 
Maximus replied, 'tis a difterent cafe, for *DemioAlbemes 
barh left us no foundation-upon which we mzy build our 
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Conjecture, but if you confeſs your Ignorance in this 
marter, others will ſhow, how the Poet ſufficiently inti- 
mates to an underſtanding Man which hand it was. Zopy- 
rion being at a ſtand, we all, ſince he made no reply, de- 
fired Maximus to tell us ; and he begin, the Verſes run- 
ning thus, 


Then Diomedes threw his mighty Spear, 
And darting it a-croſs did wound her Hand. 


"Tis evident that if he defign'd ro wound her lefr- 
hand, there had been no end of throwing a-croſs, ſince 
her Left-hand was oppoſite to his Right : Beſides 'tis pro- 
bable that he would endeavour to wound the ſtrongeſt 
Hand, and that with which ſhe drew away ne ; and 
which being wounded, 'twas likely ſhe would let him go: 
But more, after ſhe returned to Heaven, Minerva jeering- 
ly ſaid, 

No doubt fair Venus ton a Grecian Dame, 
To follow her beloved Trojan Youths, 

And as ſhe gently ſtroak'd her with her Hand. 
Her Golden Buckler ſcratch'd ths petty Wound. 


And 1 ſuppoſe you Sir, when you ſtroak any of your 
Scholars, uſe your Right-hand and not your Left, and 
'tis likely that Venus the moſt Complaiſant emAZiu]imy, 
of all the Goddeſſes footh*d the Heroines after the (ame 


manner. 


— 
Ws 


QUEST. V. 


VWhy Plato ſays that Ajax's Soul took her twentieth place 
in Hell ? 


Hele Diſcourſes made all the other Company merry, 


but Sep the Rberorician Keing Hy/as the Gramma» 
TIANn 
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rian fit filent and diſcompos'd (for he had not been my 
happy in his Exerciſes) cried out, 


But Ajax's Soul ſtood far apart, 
And railing his voice repeated the reſt to him : 


But fit, draw near and patiently attend, 
Hear what I ſay, and tame your violent Rage. 


To this Hylas unable ro contain return'd a Scurvy 
Anſwer, ſaying that 4jax's Soul taking her Lot in the 
twentieth place in Hell, changed her nature according to 
Plato, for a Lion's ; bur for his part he could not but 
often think upon the ſaying of the Old Comedian, 


"Tis better far to be an Aſs, than (ce 
Unworthier Men in greater Honour ſhine. 


At this Sops laughing heartily ſaid , but in the mean 
rime before we have the Pack-faddles on, it you have 
any regard for Plato, tell us why he makes 4jax's Soul, 
after the Lots drawn to have the twentieth choice. Hy- 
las with great Indignation, retugd, thicking that this 
was a jeering refleftion on his former miſcarriage, and 
therefore my Brother began thus, What was not 4jax 
counted the ſecond for Beauty, Strength and Courage, 
and the next to Achilles 1n the Grecian Army 2 And twen- 
ty is the ſecond ten, and ten is the chicteſt of Numbers 
as Achilles of the Greeks, we laughing at this; Ammenius, 

ſaid, Well Lamprias let this ſuthce for a joke upon Hylas ; 
but fince you have voluntarily raken upon you to give 
an account of this matter, leave oft jeſting and ſerioully 
proceed. This ſtartled Lamprias a little, but after a ſhorc 
pauſe he continued thus : Plato often tells merry Stories 
under borrowed Names, but when he puts any Fable in- 
to a Diſcourſe concerning the Soul, he hath ſome conſ1- 
derable meaning in it, the intelligent Nature of the Heas 
R k 2, ven 
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ven he calls a flying Chariot, intimating the harmonious 
whirle of the World ; and here he introduceth one Era 
the Son of Harmonius a Pamphilian to tell what he had 
feen in Hell , intimating that our Souls are begotten 
according to Harmony, and are agreeably united 
to our Bodies , and that when they are ſeperated, 
they are from all parts carried together into the Air, 
and from thenee return to ſecond Generations. And 
what hinders but that #px0o1%y (twentieth) ſhou'd in- 
timate that this was not a true ſtory but #:zas]3y hii- 
tious, and caſually #:x#5 ſpoken of the Dead, For Plats 
always toucheth upon three Cauſes, he being the firſt 
and chiefeſt Philoſopher that knew how Fate with For- 
rune, and how our Free-will is mixed and complicated 
with both: And now he hath admirably diſcovered what 
influence each hath upon our affairs: The choice of our 
Life he hath lefr to our Free-will, for Vertue and Vice 
are free: but that thoſe who have made a good choice 
ſhould live religiouſly, and thoſe that have made an il} 
choice ſhould lead a contrary Life he leaves to the Nees 
ceflity of Fate. But the chances of Lots thrown at a 
venture. introduce Fortune, ſeveral conditions of Life in 
which we are brought up, and which pro-occupate and 
pervert our own choice, Now conſider whether it is not 
irrational to enquire after a cauſe of thoſe things that are 
done by chance : For it the Lot ſeems to be diſpo- 
ſed of by deſign, it ceaſeth ro be Chance and Fortune, 
and becomes Fate and Providence. Whilſt Lamprias 
was ſpeaking Marcus the Grammarian ſeemed to be coun- 
ting to himſelf, and when he had done, began thus: A- 
monglt the Souls which Homer mentions in his ysx9:/4 El- 
penors 15 not to be reckoned as mixt with thoſe in Hell, 
but his Body being not buried, as wandring about the 
Banks of the River Styx, nor is it fit that we ſhould rcc- 
kon Tireſias his Soul amonglt the reſt, 


On 
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On whom alone, when deep in Hell beneath 
PViſdom Proſerpina conferr d, 


To Diſcourſe and Converſe with rhe liviag even before 
he drank the Sacrifice's Blood : Therefore Lamprias, if 
you ſubſtrat theſe rwo you will find that Ajax was the 
twentieth that Vh/ſes ſaw, and Plato merrily ajludes to 


that place in Homer's yex%g. 
f 


A—— 


The reſt of this Book to the Thirteenth Chapter 
is off 


—— — 


QUEST. XII 
A Moot-point out of the Third Book of Homers Iliads. 


Ethinks, ſaid I, I could be even with theſe Rheto- 
ricians, and put chem a puzling queſtion out of 
Homer ; what is it ſaid Protogenes ? I will tell you continu- 
ed I, and let them carefully attend. Paris makes his Chal- 
lenge in theſe expreſs Words ; 


Let me and valiant Menelaus Fight, 
For Helen, and for all the goods ſhe brought ; 
And he that ſhall o'recome, tet him enjoy, 

-- The Goods and Woman, let them be hy own. 


And HeQor afterwards publicly proclaiming this Chal- 
lenge uſeth almoſt the ſame words : 


Kk 3 He 
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He bids the Trojans and the Valiant Greeks, 
To fix their Arms upon the fruitful Ground, 
Let Menelaus and ſtout Paris fight 

For all the Goods, and he that beats have all. 


Mentlaus accepted the Challenge , and the conditions 
were ſworn to Agamemnon, dictating thus: 


If Paris valiant Menelaus Kills, 

. Let him have Helen, and the goods poſſeſs, 
Tf youthful Menelaus Paris Kells, 

| The Woman and the Goods ſhall all be by. 

Now fince Menelaus only over-came , but did not kill 
Pars, each party hath ſomewhat to ſay for it ſelf, and a- 
gainſt the other : The one may demand reſtitution? be- 
cauſe Pars was overcome, the other deny ir becauſe he 
was not kill'd. Now how to determine this caſe, and 
clear the ſeeming Repugnances, doth not belong to Phi- 
loſophers or Grammarians ; but to Rhetoricians that are 
well skilled both in Grammar and Philoſophy : Then 
Srfpis ſaid the Defendant hath the ſtrongeſt Plea, for 
the Challenger, propos'd the Conditions, avd when they 
were accepted, neither party had power to make any 
addition, Now the Conditicn propoſed in this Chal- 
lenge was not killing but overcoming , and there 
was reaſon that it ſhould be ſo; for Helen ought to be 
the wife of the braveſt, now the braveſt is he that over- 
comes, for it often happens that an excellent Soldier 
might be killed by a Coward, as is evident in\ what hap- 
pen'd afterward when Achilles was ſhot by Paris. For I 
do not believe that you will afhrm that Achilles was not * 
fo braveea Man as Paris, becauſe he was kill'd by him, 
and that it might be called the Victory , and: not: rather 
the unjuſt good fortyne of him that ſhot him. But He- 
Ts ctor 
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For was overcome before : He was killed by Achilles be- 
cauſe he would not ſtand, but rrembled and fled at his 
approach ; for he that refuſerh the Combat or flies, can- 
not palliate kis defeat , and plainly grants that his Adver- 
ſary is the better Man; And therefore Iris tells Helen be- - 
fore hand. 


In fingle Combat they ſhall fight for gou, 
And you ſhall be the glorious Vitors Wife. 


And Fupiter afterwards adjudges the Victory to Me- 


nelaus in theſe Words : 
The Conqueſt leans to Menelaus's Side. 


For twould be ridiculous to call him a Conquerer who 
ſhoots a Man in the Heel at a great diſtance before - he 
thought of, or could provide againſt his danger, and yet 
not allow Menelaus the reward , which was agreed on in 
his own Challenge, of victory over him whom he made 
fly, ſneak into the embraces of his Wife, and whom he 
ſpoiled 'of his Arms whilſt he was yet alive. Glaucins 
ſubjoin'd, in all Laws, Contracts, Promiſes and Condi- 
tions, the latter are always accounted more valid than 
the former, Now the latcer Contract was Agamenmon 3, 
the Condition of which was killing, and nor only over- 
coming. Befides the former was meer words, the latter 
contirmed by Oath and by the contear of all, thoſe were 
curſed that broke them, ſo that this latter was properly 
the contract, and the other a bare Challenge. And this 
Priamus at his going away, after he had ſworn to the 
conditions, confirms by theſe words : 


But Jove and other Gods alone do know, 
Which, is deſiend to ſee the Shades below. 


For he underſtood that to be the condition of the Con- 
wract, and therefore a little after HeFor ſays : 
Kk 4 But 
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But Jove hath undetermined left our Oaths. 


For the combat had not its defign'd and indiſputable 
determination, {ince neither of them fell. Therefore 
this queſtion doth not ſeem to me to contain any con- 
traricty of Law, fince the former contraCt is compriz'd 
and over-rul'd by the latter, for he that kills certainly 
overcomes, but he that overcomes doth not always Kill: 
But in ſhort, 4gamemmon did not annul, but only ex- 
plain the Challenge propoſed by Hedor, he did not 
change any thing, bur only added the moſt principal 
part, "placing victory in killing, for that is a compleat 
conqueſt, but all others may be evaded or diſputed as 
this of Menelaus, who neither wounded nor purſu'd his 
Adverfary : Now as where there are Laws really con- 
trary, the Judges take that ſide which is plain and indif- 
putable, and mind not that which is obſcure, ſo in this 
caſe let us admit that contract ro be moſt valid, which 
containd killing as a known and undeniable evidence 
of Victory , and which is the greateſt argument, he 
that ſeems to have had the victory, not being quiet, 
buc running up and down the = , and ſearching 
all about, | 


To find neat Paris ia the buſy throng. 
Suthciently teſtifyes thar he himſelf did not imagine that 


the Conqueſt was perfect and compleat ; for when Paris 


had eſcap'd, he did not forget his own words. 


And which of us black Fate and Death deſjpn, 
Let him be loft, the other ceaſe from War. 


Therefore *twas neccflary for him to ſeek after Paris, 
that he might kill him, and compleat the Combat, bur 
ſince he neither kill'd, nor took him, he had no right 
to the prize. For he did nor conquer him it we may 
gueſs by what he ſaid when he expoſiulated with Jove, 
ard tewaiid his urſiccelsful attcr pr, Jeve , 
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Jove, Heaven holds no unluckier God than thou , 
Now would I puniſh Paris for his Crimes ; 

But oh my Sword is broak, my weighty Spear, 
Strech'd out in vain, flies idly from my Hand ! 


For in theſe words he confeſſeth that 'rwas to no pur- 
pole to pierce the Shield, or take the Head piece of his 
adverſary, unleſs he likewiſe wounded or kill'd him, 


QUEST. XIV. 


Some Obſervations about the number of the Muſes not com- 
monly known . 


His diſcourſe ended , we poured out our offerings 
to'the Maſes, and together with a Hymn in Ho- 

nour of Apollo, the Patron of the Muſes, we ſung with 
Erato who plaid upon the Harp, Generation of the Mu- 
ſes out of Heſiod : after the Song was done, Herod the 
Rhetorician ſaid, Pray Sirs hearken : Thoſe that will not 
admit Caliope to. be ours, fay that ſhe keeps Company 
with Kings, not ſuch I ſuppoſe, as are buſi'd in refolving 
Syllogiſms, or deſputing, but do thoſe things which be- 
long to Rhetoricians and States-men : But of the reſt of 
the Muſes Cleio abers Encomiums (for praiſes are call'd 
z>iz ) and Pohmnia Hiſtory, for her name ſignifies the 
Remembrance of many things, and 'cis ſaid that all the 
Muſes were” ſome where call'd Remembrances. And 
for my part 1 think Terpfichore hath ſome relation to us 
too it (as Chryfippus fays) ber lot be agreableneſs in dif: 
courſe and pleaſantneſs in converſation, For it belongs 
to an Orator to converſe, as well as plead or give advice : 
ſince *cis his part to gain the favour of his Auditors, to 
defend or excuſe his Client, To praiſe or diſpraiſe is 
x tes EEE on = 
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the commoneſt Theme, and if we mannage our buſi- 
neſs well and artificially, it will turn to conſiderable ac- 
count, if unskilfully, we are loſt. For that ſaying, 


Gods ! how he is honoured and belov'd by all. 


Chiefly in my opinion, it belongs to thoſe Men who 
have a pleaſing and perſwaſive faculty in Diſcourle, Then 
faid Ammonius and Herod, we have no reaſon to be angry 
with you for graſping all the Muſes, fince the goods 
that Friends have are common, and Fove hath begotten 
a great many Muſes, that every Man may be plentifully 
ſupplied, for we do not all need Skill in Hunting, Mili- 
tary Arts, Navigation 'or any Mechanical Trades, but 
Learning and Inſtrution is neceſſary for every one that 
breathes : and therefore Fove made but one Minerva , 
one Diana, one Vulcan, but many Muſes ; but why there 
ſhould be nine and no more nor leſs, pray acquaint us ; 
for you ſo great a Lover of,and fo well acquainted with, 
the Muſes, muſt certainly have conſidered this matter, : 
What difhculty is there in that? Replied Herod the 
number Nine is in eyery bodies Mouth, as being the hrlt 
ſquare of the firſt odd number, being it ſelf odly odd, 
as being diviſible into three equal odd, Numbers, then 
Ammonius with a Smile ſubjoined boldly, and bravely, 
ſaid, and pray add that this number is compoſed of the 
two firſt Cubes, one and eight, and according to ano- 
ther compoſition of two Triangles, threo. and (ix, each 
of which is it ſelf perfect, But why ſhould this belong 
to the Muſes more | than any other of the Gods? Far 
we have nine Muſes, but nor nine- Ceres s, nine Miner- 
va's or Dianas. For [I da not believe that. you take it for 
a good Argument, that the Muſes muſt be. ſo many, 
becaule their . Mothers Name conliſts of juſt ſo many 
Letters. Herod ſmiling , and every body being filenr, 
Ammonius deſired our Opinions, my Brother- (aid, thar 

| | the 
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the Antients''celebrated but three Muſes, and that to 
bring proofs for this affertion would be pedantic and 
uncivil in ſuch a Company. The reaſen of this num- 
ber was not (as ſome ſay) the three difterent forts of 
Muſic, the Diatonic, the Cromatic and Harmonic, nor 
from thoſe ſtops that make the Intervals Neze, Mete and 
Hypate ; though the Delphians gave the Mules theſe names 
erroniouſly in my opinion, appropriating them to one 
Science, or rather to a part of one ſingle Science, the 
Harmoniac part of Muſic. But as Ithink the Antients 
. reducing all Arts and Sciences which go on farther than 
Reaſon or Diſcourſe, ro three heads, Philoſophy, Rhe- 
toric and Mathematics, accounted them the gifts of three 
Gods, and nam'd them rhe Muſes ; afterwards about 
Hefiods time the Sciences being better and more through- 
ly look'd into and Men ſubdividing them found that each 
Science, contain'd three different parts : In Mathema- 
tics is comprehended Mulic, Arithmetic and Geometry : 
In Philoſophy, Logic, Ethics and Phyſics. In Rhetoric 
they fay the firſt part was demonſtrative or Encomialtic, 
the ſecond Deliberative, the third Judicial, neither- of all 
which they believing to be without a God or a Muſe, 
and ſome ſuperior Power for its Patron did nor, it is 
probable, to make the Mules equal in Number to theſe 
divifions, but found them to be ſo. Now as you may 
divide Nine into three Threes, and each three into as 
many Unites , ſo there is but one rectitude of Reaſon, 
which is common to the firſt three Principle Sciences, and 
each of thoſe is ſubdivided into three more, and of each 
2 fingle Muſe is Patroneſs, takes care and improves ; 
for I do nat think the Poets and Aftrologers will find 
fault with us for pafling over their Profeſſions in filence, 
{ince they know as well as we that Aſtrology is com- 
prehended in Geometry, and Poetry in Muſic : As ſoon 
as he had ſaid this, .Tyypho the Phylitian ſubjoin'd, how 
bath our Art offended you , that you: have (hut the 
| Muſeum 
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Muſeum againſt us, and Dieonyſius of Melitus added, Sir, 
you have a great many that will fide with you in the 
accuſation, for we Farmers think Thalia to be ours, 
a{igning her the care i92Aaiyroy of ſpringing and bud- 
ding Seeds and Plants, Bur (I interpoling ſaid) your 
accuſation is not juſt, for you have bountiful Ceres and 
Bacchus , who (as Pindar phraſeth it) encreaſes the ad- 
mirable ſhining Beauty of the Autumn: and we know 
that Eſculapius is the Patron of the Pyhſitians, and they 
make their Addreſs to Apollo as Peon, but_never as Mouſe- 
getes : all men (as Homer ſays) ſtand in need of the Gods, 
but all ſtand not in need of all. But I wonder Lam- 
ias did not mind what the Delphians. ſay in this mat- 
ter; for they afhirm that the Muſes amongſt them 
were not named fo either from the Strings or Sounds 
in Muſic ; but the Univerſe being divided into three 
parts, the firſt portion was of the fixt Stars, the ſe- 
cond of the Planets , the third of thoſe things that 
are under the concave of the Moon, and that all 
theſe portions were ordered according to Harmonica] 
proportions, and of each Portion a Muſe took care, 
Hypate of the firſt, Nete of the laſt, and Meſe in the 
middle, combining as much as poſhble, and turning a- 
bout Mortal things with the Gods , and Earthly wich 
Heavenly : And Plato intimates the ſame thing under 
the names of the Fares, calling one Arropos, the other 
Lacheſis, and the other Clorho. For he hath committed 
the revolutions of the eight Spheres to ſo many Sirens ; 
and not Muſes. Then Menephillus the Peripatetic ſub- 
join'd, The Delphians opinion hath indeed ſomewhat of 
probability in it, but Plato is ablurd in committing the 
Eternal and Divine revolutions, not to the Muſes, but 
to the Sirens ; Demons that are neither Lovers of, nor 
benevolent ro, Mankind ; and wholly paſſing by the 
Muſes, or calling them by the names of the Fates, the 
Daughters of Neceſſity, For Neceſſity is averſe to the 
Mules, 
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Muſes, Perfwaſion 13% agreeable, and being acquaint- 
ed with them in my opinion, more than Empedocles his 
Grace, 


Intolerable Neceſſity abhors. 


Yet no doubt faid Ammonius, as it is in us a Violent 
and involuntary Cauſe, but in the Gods neceffity is not 
intollerable, uncontroulable or violent , unleſs it be to 
the Wicked. As the Law in a Common-wealth, to 
the beſt Men is the beſt thing, not to be violated or 
tranſgreſs'd ; not becauſe they bave no Power, but be- 
cauſe they have no will to change it : And Homers Sis 
rens give us no juſt reaſon to be afraid ; for he in thar 
fable rightly intimates the power of their Muſic not to be 
hurtful ro Man, but delightfully charming and detain- 
ing thoſe Souls which paſs from hence thither, and wan- 
derafter Death ; working in them a Love for Heavenly 
and Divine things, and a forgettulneſs of every thing 
on Earth ; and they extreamly pleas'd follow and atrend 
them : And from thence ſome in perfect found, and as 
it were Eccho of that Muſic coming to us by the means 
of Reaſon, and good Precepts rouſeth our Souls, and 
reſtores the notices of thoſe things ro our Minds, the 
greateſt part of which lye incumber'd with,. and en» 
rargled in, diſturbances of the Fleſh, and diſtrating 
paſſions. But the Generous Soul hears and remembers, 
and her afteQtion for thoſe Pleaſures riſeth up to the moſt 
ardent Paffion, whilſt ſhe eagerly deſires, but is nor 
able to free her ſelf from the Body. *Tis true I do not 
approve what he ſays, but P/aro ſeems to me as he hath 
ſtrangely and unaccountably call'd the Axes, Spindles 
and the Stars, {o to have named the Muſes Sirens, as 
delivering divine things to the Ghoſts below, as Uſes 
in Sophecles fays of the Syrens, 
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I next to Phocras Daughter came ; 
Who fix the ſullen Laws below. 


Eight of the Muſes rake care of the Spheres, and 
one of all abour the Earth, theſe eight who govern the 
Planers, and guide their motions, ſtill maintain an a- 
greement to the fixt Stars, and to one another : bur 
that one which looks afrer the place betwixt the 
Earth and Moon, and takes care of mortal thingy, 
by means of T&% Perſwafion , afliſting Reaſon , and 
that natural conſent which we have to community and 
agreement, introduceth as much Harmony, Grace and 
Order, as is p2lible for thoſe things ro receive, in intro- 
ducing this T&% to ſmooth and quiet our diſturbances, 
and as it were to rccal our wandring deſires out of the 
wrong way, and to ſ:t us in the right Path. But as 


pindar ſays, 


Whom Jove abhors , he ſtarts to hear 
The Muſes founding in his Ear. 


To this Diſcourſe Ammonius as he uſed to do, ſub- 
join'd that Verſe of Fenophanes. 


This fine diſcourſe ſeems near ally d to Truth. 


And defir'd every one to deliver his Opinion. And 

I after a ſhort ſilence ſaid, as Plato thinks by the name, 
as it were by tracks to diſcover the Powers of the Gods 
ſo let us place in Heaven, and over Heavenly things, 
one of the Muſes , viz. Urania, and 'tis likely that 
thoſe require no diftratting variety of Cares to govern 
them, ſince they have the fame ſingle nature = the 
cauſe of all their motions : But where there are a great 
many Irregulzricies and diſorders, there we muſt place 
the eight Muſez, that we may have one to correct each 
particular irregularity and miſcarriage. There are two 
» parts 
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parts in a Man's Life, the ferious and the merry ; and 
each muſt be regulated and methodiz'd ; the ſerious 
part Calliope, Clio and Thalia, which inſtrudts us in the 
knowledg and contemplation of the Gods, ſeems chicfly 
ro look after and dire. The other Mules govern 
our weak part, which changes preſently into wantonneſs 
and folly ; they do not neglect our brutiſh and violear 
Pailions, and let them run their own Courſe, but by 
oppolite Dancing , Mulic, Song and orderly motion 
mixt with Reaſon, bring them down to a moderate tent- 
per and condition, For my part, {inee Plato admits two 
Principles of every Action, viz. The natural defire after 
Pleaſure, and acquired opinion, which covets , and wiſhes 
for the beſt, and calls one Reaſon, and the other Paſhon,. 
and each of theſe is manifold, I think that each requires 
a con{iderable, and to ſpeak the 'Fruth, a divine direCti- 
on. For inſtance. one faculty of one Reaſon is ſaid to be 
Political or Imperial, over which Heſied fays Calliope pre- 
{ides, Cho's Provinces the noble and aſpiring, and Po/im- 
»ia's that faculty of the Soul, which inclines to atrain 
and keep Knowledg (and therefore the Sicyonians call 
one of their three Muſes Polymatheia) to Euterpe every 
body allows the ſearches into Nature and Phyſical 
Speculations, there being no greater, no {incerer Pleaſure 
belonging to any other ſort of Speculation in the 
World. The natural defire ro Meat and Drink Thalia 
reduceth from brutiſh and uncivil, ro be ſociable and 
friendly ; and therefore we ſay thoſe that are friendly 
merry and ſociable o're their Cups, Swaez7ew, and not 
thoſe that are quarreiſom and mad. Erato , together 
with Peztbo Perſwalton, that brings along with it Reaſon 
and Opportunity, preſides over Marriages, ſhe takes a- 
way and extinguiſheth all the vilolent fury of Pleaſure, 
and makes it tend to Friend{hip, and mutual Confidence, 
and *Indearment, and not ro Efteminacy , Luſt or Dil- 


content. The delight which the Eye or Ear receive 
is 
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is a ſort of Pleaſure, either appropriate to Reaſon, to 
Paſſion, or common to them both. 'This the two other 
Muſes, Terpfichore and Melpomene ſo moderate, that the 
one might only tickie and not charm, the other only 
pleaſe and not bewitch. 


__—_— 


QUEST. XV. 


That there are three parts in Dancing, 90eg. Motion, 9% wa 
Geſture, and JaZts Repreſentation : What each of thoſe is, 


what is common to both Poetry and Dancing ? 


Frer this a match of Dancing was propoſed, and 

a Cake was the prize, the Judges were Meniſcus 

the Dancing Maſter, and my Brother Lamprias for he 
danc't the Pyrric very well, and in the Paleſtra none could 
match him tor the graceful motion of his Hands and 
Arms in Dancing. Now a great many dancing with 
more Heat than Art, ſome deſired two of the Company 
who ſeemed to be beſt skilled, and rook moſt care to ob- 
ſerve their ſteps, to dance 9oggy oÞ5 prggy : Upon this 
Thraſjbulus the Son of Ammonius demanded what 9629 
{ignifhed, and gave Ammonius occaſion to run over moſt 
of the parts of dancing. He ſaid they were three 
6%2 4s and Sifu: For dancing is made up of 
Motion and Geiture 24as, as a Song of Sounds and 
Stops; Stops are the Ends of Motion : Now the Motions 
they call gope?, and the Geſtures and likeneſs, to which 
the Motions tend, and in which they end, they call 
oiudle : As for inſtance when by their own Motions 
they repreſent the figure of Apollo, Pan, or any of the 
raging Bacche. The third is 42s, which is not an 
imitation, but a plain down»right indication againſt the 
Perſons repreſented. For as the Poets when they would 
ſpeak of Achilles, Ulyſes, the Earth or Heaven, uſe 
75 TEE... "I their 
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their proper Names, and ſuch as the Vulgar uſually un- 
derſtand. But for the! more lively repreſentation uſe 
feign'd words drawn from ſome evident quality in the 
thing or Metaphors, as when they fay, that ſtre-ms do 
KeAapy Cav, and 1aMd Cry : That Arrows fly MARY WA a 
Xe9%s ao, defirous the Fleſh to wound :; or when they 
would deſcribe an equal Battle, 3ow vs wir xupanai Tye, 
The hght had equal heads : They have likewiſe a great 
many fignificarive compoſitions in their 'Verſes Thus 
Euripides of Perſeus, -4 "2 


He that Meduſa flew, and flies in Air, _ 
And Pindar of- an Horſeg': 


When by the ſmndoth Alpheus Banks. - 
He ran the Race and never felt the Spur : 


And Homer of a Race, 


The Chariots overlaid with Tin and Braſi $ y | 
By fiery Horſes drawn ran ſwiftly on : ES 


So in Dancing, the 94 4a repreſents the ſhape-and figure, 
the poeg ſhows ſome ation, 'pafſion or power,; bur b 

the iZ's5. are properly and 4ignificatively.; ſhown the 
things themſelves ; for inſtance, the Heaven, :Earth or 
the Company. Which being: done in. a: certain order 
and method reſemble the proper names uſedin Poetry, 
decently cloath'd and attended with ſuitable.: Epitheres : 


As in theſe Lines, ' 


Themis the venerable and admir'd, 
And Venus beauteous with her bending Brows, 
The fair Dione, Juno Crown'd with Gold. 


And in theſe, 
From Helena Kings fam'd for giving Laws 
Great Dorus, and the might, 1. e. Xouthus fprane, 


And Aolus, whoſe chief delinht was Horſe ! 
7 For 
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For if Poets did not take this Liberty, how mean, how 
groveling and flat would be their Verſe, as ſuppoſe they 
wrote thus, 


From this flout Hercules, from that Sphitus canie; 
Her Father, /Hwband and ber Son were Kings, 
Her Brother and Fore-fathers were the ſame. 


The fame. Faults may be committed in that fort of Dan- 
cing call'd tiZs, unleſs the repreſentation be lively and 
graceful, decent and unaffected: And in ſhort, we 
may aptly transfer what Simonides ſaid of Painting to 
Dancing, and call Dancing neat Poetry, - and Poetry 
ſpeaking Dancing ; for Poeſie doth not properly belong 
to Painting, nor Painting:to Poefie ; neither do they 
any way make uſe of one another, efpecially in that 
ſort of Song called, vggyua, in which is the moſt live- 
ly repreſentation imaginable, Dancing doing it by ge- 
ſture, and Poeſfie by words, So that Poefie may bear 
reſemblance to the Lines in Painting, which mark out 
the Features of the Face: And therefore he that danceth 
the umyue well, ſufficiently evidenceth that theſe wwo 
Arts ſtand in need of one another ; for whilſt: he ſings 
a Song, by. his motions he imitates the thing of. which 
he fings, and ſhews. what tendeney Poetry hath to 
Dancing, whilſt the Sound excites the Hands and Feet, 
or rather as it were by fomme.Cords diſtends and raiſeth 
every Member of the whole Body, ſo that whilſt ſuch 
Songs are pronounced or ſung, they cannot be quiet or 
fit till. This fort of dancing is called the Cretan, but 
now adays no fort of Exerciſe hath ſuch bad depraved 
Muſic applied to it, as dancing, and fo it ſuffers that 
which Ibicus as to his own concerns was fearful of, ap- 
pears by theſe Lmes, 


T fear 
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I fear leaſt looſing Fams amongſt the Gods ; 
T ſhall recerve Reffet from Men alone. 


For having aflociated tor it” felf a mean paltry fort of 
Muſic; and falling from that divine fort of Poetry, 
with which ſhe was formerly acquainted, rules now, 
and domineers: amongſt fooliſh and inconſiderate Spe- 
Ctators, like a Tyrant, it Subjects a ſmall part of Muſic, 
and fit ro pleaſe the many, but hath loſt all irs honour 
with excellent and wife Men. Theſe, my Sofſius Senecto, 
were almoſt the laſt Diſcourſes, which we had at Ammo- 


»iu's houſe during the” Feſtival of the Muſes. 
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Of Moral Vertue. 
Tranſlated out of the Greek by C. H. Eq; 


M Y Deſign in this Effay is to treat of that Ver- 
tue, Which is called and accounted, Moral, 
and is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the Contem- 
plative in its having for the Marrer thereof, 
the Paſſions of the Mind, and for its Form, Right Rea- 
ſon: And herein to conſider the nature of it ; how it 
ſubſiſts: And whether that Part of the Soul wherein 
it refides be indued with Reaſon, of its own, inherent in 
Ic ſelf, or whether it participates of that which is fo- 
reign: And if the latter ; whether after the manner of 
thoſe things which are mingled with what is better than 
themſelves ; or rather as being diſtin& it ſelf, but yer 
under the Dominion and Superintendency of another, it 
may be ſaid to partake of the Power of the Predominant 
Faculty. For that it is poſſible for Vertue to exiſt 
and continue altogether independent of Matter, and free 
from all | Mixture, I take to be?moſt manifeſt. But in 
the firſt place I conceive it may' be very uſeful briefly to 
run over the Opinions of other Philoſophers , nut ſo much 
fur the vanity of giving an Hiſtorical Account thereof, 
as that they being premiſed, Ours may thence receive the 
greater Light and be more firmly ecflabliſhcd, - 
0 
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To begin then with Menedemus of Eretria he took 
away both the Number and the Differences of Vertue, 
by aſſerting it to be bur One although diſtinguiſhed by 
ſeveral Names : Holding that in the ſame manner as a 
Mortal and a Man are all One, ſo what we call Temperance, 
Fortitude and Fuſtice are but one and the ſame thing. As 
for Ariſton of Chio. He likewiſe made Vertue to be but 
One in Subſtance and called it Sanzty, which as it had re- 
ſpe& to This, or That was to be variouſly multiplied and 
diſtinguiſhed : Juſt after the fame manner as it any one 
ſhould call our Sigh: when applied to any 
IWVyite Object by the Name of * HVhite- * agurobias. 
look, , when to one that is Black, by the | wenavliev. 
Name of | Black look, or by any other 
ſuch like affeFed Name, and ſo in other Matrers. For ac« 
cording to him Vertue when it conſiders ſuch things as we 
ether cught to do or not to do, is called Prudence; When 
it moderates our Deſires, and preſcribes the Meaſure and 
Seaſon for our Pleaſures, Temperance ; and when it go- 
verns the commerce and mutual Contracts of Mankind, 
Fuſtice, In the {ame manner for- inſtance as 2 Knife 
is one and the ſame Knife ſtill notwithſtanding ſometimes 
It cuts one thing, ſometimes another, and jult as Fire does 
operate upon different matter , and yet retain the very 
ſame Nature. Un:o which Opinion, it ſeems alf> as if 

no the Citiean did in ſome meaſure incline : He deti- 
ning Prudence while it diftributes to every Man his own 
to be Fuſtice ; Whea it teaches what are to choſe and what 
ro reject or avoid, Temperance ; and with reſpect to what 
is to be born or ſuffered, Fortitude, Bur it is to be 6b- 
ſerved that they who take upon them the Defence of Zee 
3 Notions do ſuppoſe him to mean Science by waat ae 
calls Prudence. Bur then Chryſippus whilſt he imagined 
from every diſtin Yuaity a leveral and peculiar Vertue to 
be formed, before he was aware Raiſed (as Plato has 
it) a whoie ſwarm of Vertues never betore known or uſed 
Ll 3 among 
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among the Philoſophers, for as from Brave, he derived 
Bravery ; from Mild, Mildneſs ; and from Fult, Fuſtice ; 
ſo from Pleaſant he fetched Pleaſantneſs ;, from Good, Good- 
neſs ;, from Grand, Grandeur :, and from Honeſt, Honeſty ; 
placing theſe and all kind of dexterous application of 
Diſcourſe, all kind of Facetiouſnels of Converſation, and 
all witty Turns of Expreffion in the Number of Vertues, 
thereby oyer-running Philoſophy , which requires nothing 
leſs, with a multitude ot uncouth, abſurd and barbarous 
Terms. | | 
However all theſe do commonly agree in this one 
Thing, 'viz. in ſuppoling Verzue to be a certain Drſpoſitzor: 
and Faculty of the governing and direttive part of the 
Soul, of which Reaſon is the Cauſe, or rather ro be Reaſon 
it ſelf, when it conſents to what it ought, and is 
firm and immutable : And they do likewile think that 
pare of the Soul which is the ſeat of the Paſſions, and 
called Brutal or Irratzonal, not to be at all d/tin& by any 
Phyſical Difference from that which is Rational, but thar 
that pare of the Sow! (which they call Rational and Dz- 
refive) being wholly turned about and changed by its 
Afﬀettions, and by thoſe ſeveral Alterations which ara 
wrought in it with reſpect either tro Habit or Diſpoſition; 
ecometh either Vice or Vertue, wichour having any thing 
in 1: ſe]f that is really Brutal or Irrational. But is then 
called Brutal or Irrational , when by the over-ruling and 
prevailing Violence of our Appetites it is hurried on to 
tornething abſurd and vicious againſt the Fudgment of 
Reaſon. For that, Paſſion, according to them, is no- 
thing elſe but depraved and intemperate reaſon. that through 
a perverſe and vicious Fudement is grown over vrommeny 
and head. ſtrong, 
Now it ſeems to me, all theſe Philoſophers were mh & 
ſtrangers to the clearneſs and truth. of this Poinr, 
That we Every one of us are in reality Tiofold and Con 


pound : For diſcerning only that Compoſition in us which 
| of 
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of the two is moſt evident, namely that of the Sou! and 
the Body ; of the other they knew nothing ar all. And 
yet that in the Soul it ſelf alſo there is a certain Compoſi- 
tion of two diffimilar and diftin&t Natures, the Brutal 
Part whereof as another Body is neceſſarily and Phyſically 
compounded with and conjoyned to Reaſon, was, it ſhould 
ſeem, no ſecret to Pythagors himſelf : As ſome have 
gueſſed from his having introduced the Study of Muſic a- 
monglt his Scholars, for the more eaſe calming and af- 
{waging the Mind : as well knowing that I is not in 
every part of ir Obedient and Subject to Preceprts and 
Diſcipline, nor indeed by Reaſon only to be recovered and 
tetrieved from Vice , but requires {ome other kind of 
perſwaſives to cooperate with it, to difpoſe it to ſuch a 
temper and gentleneſs as that it may not be utterly in- 
tractabie and obſtinate to the Preceprs of Philofophy. And 
Plato very ſtrongly and plainly without the leaſt helira- 
tion maintained the Sou! of the Univerſe ro be neither 
fimple, uniform nor uncompounded : But that being mixed, 
as It were, and made up of That which # always the ſame, 
and of That which is otherwiſe in ſome places it 18 continu- 
ally governed and carried about after an waform manner 
in oze and the ſame powerful and predominant Order, and 
in other places is divided into Motions and Circles one con- 
trary to the other, unſettled and fortuitrous, whence are 
derived the Beginnings and Generation of all Things. And 
ſo in like manner the Soul of Mau being a part or portion 
of That of the Univerſe , and framed upon reaſons and 
proportions anſwerable to it , cannot be /imple and all of 
the /ame Nature, but muſt have One pare that is Intelligent 
and rational, which naturally ought to have Dominion 
over a Man: And Another which being Subje& to Paſſions, 
Irrational, extravagant and unbounded ſtands in need 
of direion and reſtraint. And This laſt is again ſub- 
divided” into Two other parts, One whereof being al- 


ways Corporal is called Concupiſcible 3 ' and the Other, 
L 4 which 
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which ſometimes taking part with bis, and ſometimes 
with Reaſon gives reſpeCtively to either of them 
Strength and Vigor, is called TIraſcible. And that 
which chiefly diſcovers the difference between the One and 
the Ocher, are the frequent Conteſts of the Intelle# and 
Reaſon with Concupiſcence and Anger, it being the Nature 
of things that are different amongſt themſelves to be 
often times repugnant and diſobedient to what is beſt 
of all. 

Theſe Principles at firſt Ariſtotle ſeems moſt to have 
relyed upon, as plainly enough appears from what he 
has written: Though afterwards he confounded the 
Iraſcible and Concupiſcible together, by joyning the one to 
the other , as if Anger were nothing but a Thirſt and De- 
ſire of Reuenge : However to the laſt he conſtantly main- 
rained that the Senſual and Irational was wholly diſtin&t 
from the Inteleftual and Rational part of the Soul ;, not 
that it is ſo abſolutely devoid of Reaſon neither as thoſe 
Faculties of the Soul! which are Sen{ative , Nutritive and 
Vegetative, and are common to us with Brute-Beafts and 
Plants. For Theſe are always deaf to the Yoice of 
Reaſon, and uncapable of ir, and may in ſome fort be 
{aid to derive themſevles from Fleſ» and Blood, and to 
be inſeperably artached to the Boay and devoted to the 
ſervice thereof ; but the Qther Senſual Part ſubject ro the 
ſudden Efforts of the Paſſions and deſtiture of any Rea- 
ſom of irs own, 1s yet nevertheleſs naturally adapted to 
hear and obey the Intelle# and Fudzment , to have re- 
card to it, and to ſubmit ir ſelf to be regulated and or- 
dered according to the Rules and Precepts thereof, un- 
l:ſs it happen to be utterly corrupted and viriared by 
Pleaſure, which is deaf to all in{truction, and by a luxu- 
ru0u5s Way of Living. 

As for thaſe who wonder how ir ſhould come to 
paſs, that, that which is Irrational ir ſelf , ſhould yet 
become obſequious to the dictates of Right Reaſon, they 

| | ſem 
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ſeem to me, not to have duly conſidered the Force and 
Power of Reaſon, how great and extenfive it is, and how 
far it is able to carry and extend its Authoriry and Com- 
mand, not ſo much by harſh and arbitrary methods , as 
by ſoft and gentle means, which perſwade more, and 
gain Obedience ſooner than all the Severities and Vio- 
lences in the World, For even the Spirits, the Sinews, 
Bones and other parts of the Body, are deſtitute of 
Reaſon, but yer no ſooner da they feel the leaſt Moron 
of the ll, ſhaking, as it were (though never fo gent- 
ly) the Reins of Reaſon, but all of them obſerve their pro- 
per Order, agree together and pay a ready Obedience, 
As for iaſtance, the Feet, if the Impulſe of the Mind be 
to run, immediately betake themſelves to their Office ; 
Or if the Motion of the Will be, for the throwing or lift- 
ing up of any thing, the Hands in a moment fall to their 
buſineſs. And this- Sympathy and Conſent of the Brutal Fa- 
culties tO Right Reaſon, and the ready Conformity of them 
thereto, Homer has moſt admirably expreſt in theſe 
Verles : 


In tears diſſolved She mourns her Conforts Fate, 

So preat her ſorrows, ſcarce her charms more great. 
Her tears Compaſſion is Ulyſles move, 

And fill his Breaſt with Pity and with Love ; 

Yee Arttul he his Paſſion ſecret keeps, 

Ie rages in his Heart ;, and there he inward weeps. 

Like Steel or Ivory, his fixt Eye-balls ſtand, 

Placed by ſame Statuaries sklful hand ; 

And when a gentle fear would force its way, 

He hides it falling or commands its ſtay. 


Under ſuch perfeCt SubjeCtion to his Reaſon and Fuag- 
ment had he even his Spirits, his Blood and his Tears. A 
molt evident Proof of this Matter we have alfo from 

hence, 
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hence, that our natural Defires and Motions are as ſoon 
repreſſed and quieted as we know we are either by 
Reaſon or Law forbidden to approach the Fair Onez, 
we at the faſt view had fo great a Paſſion for: A 
thing which moſt commonly happens to thoſe who 
are apt to fall in Love at ſight with beautiful Wo- 
men without knowing or examining who they are ; 
for no ſooner do they afterwards find their Error, 
by diſcovering the Perſox with whoſe charms they 
were before captivated to be a Siſter or a Daughter , 
but their flame is preſently extinguiſhed, by the inter- 
poſition of Reaſon. And Fleſh and Blood is immedi- 
arely brought into order and becomes obedient ro the 
Fudement, It often falls out likewiſe , that after we 
have Eaten ſome kinds of Meat or Fiſh (finely dreſ(- 
ſed, and by that means artificially Aiſuiſed) with 
great pleaſure and a very good Stomach , at the firlt 
moment we' underſtand they 'were either unclean or 
:nlamful and forbidden : Our Judgment being thereby 
ſhocked , we feel not only remorſe and trouble in our 
Mind, but the conceit reaches further , and our whole 
- Frame 1s diſordered by the nauſeous qualms and wo- 
mitings thereby occaſioned, I fear I ſhould be thought 
on purpoſe to hunt after too far-fetched and youth- 
ful inſtances to inſert in this Diſcourſe, if I ſhould 
take notice of the Lute, the Harp, the Pipe and the 
Flute , and ſuch like Muſical Inſtruments invented by 
Art, and adapted to the Railing or Allaying of Hu- 
man Paſſions : Which though they are void of Life 
and Senie do yet moſt readily accommodate them- 
telves to. the Fudgment, to our Paſſions and our Manners, 
either indulging our Melancholy, increa{ing our Merth , 
or feeding our Mantonneſs as we happen at that time to 
be diſpoled. And therefore it is reported of Zeno him- 
felt that going one day to the Theater, to hear Amebeus 


Sing to the Lute, he called to his Scholars, Come, fays 
he, 
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he, Ler us go and learn what Harmony and Muſic, the 
Guts and Sinews of Beaſts, nay even Wood and Bones 
are capable of by the he! p of Numbers, Proportion and 

Order. © 
Bur to let theſe things paſs, I would gladly know of 
them, whether when they fee Domeſtic Animals, as 
Dogs, Hoſes or Birds by uſe, feeding and teaching, 
brought to ſo high a degree of PerfeCtion, as that they 
ſhall utter articularely forne ſenſeful words ; and by 
their Motions, Geſtures and all their Actions ſhall ap- 
prove themſelves governable, and become uſeful to us : 
And when alſo they find Achilles in Homer encouraging 
Horſes as well-as Man to Battle ; whether, I fiy, afrer all 
this, they can yet make any wonder or doubt whether 
thoſe Faculties of the Mind 10 which we owe our An- 
ger, our Deſires, our Foys and our Sorrows, be of ſuch a 
Nature that they are capable ot being Obedient to Reaſon, 
and fo aftefted by it, as to conſent and become intirely 
Subjet to it : Conſidering elpccially - that theſe Faculties 
are not ſeated without us, or ſeperated from us, or 
formed by any thing which is nut n us, or hammer'd 
out by Force and Violence : Put as they have by Nature 
their intire dependance upon the Soul ; fo they are ever 
converſant and bred up with ir, and alſo receive their 
hnal Complement and Pertc Qion from Uſe, Cuſtom and 
Praftice, for which reaſon the Greeks very pr operly call 
Manners *AS& : For they .are nothing elle, in ſhort, bur 
certain Dualities of the Irraticnal and Brutal part of the 
Mind, and hence by them are ſo named in that this 
- Brutal and Irrational part of the Mmd being formed and 
moulded by Ri2hr Reaſen, by tong Cy/ſtem and Uſe, whick 
they call *©3@,, has theie .Qualzrics or Differences ſtampr 
upon it, Not that Reaſon to much as attcmprs to era- 
dicate our Paſſions and Aﬀe&ions, which 15 neither poſ- 
{;ble ror expedient, bur only ro keep them within due 
mn reduce: wank Halls, = d Order, and fo dire&t them 
to 
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lo a good End ;, and thus maketh Moral Vertue to confilt 
not in a kind of Iſen/ibility to toral Freedom from Paſſi- 
ons, but in the well ordering our Paſſions, and keeping 
them within meaſure, which is effected by Wiſdom 
and Prudence, bringing the Faculties of that part of the 
Scul where our Afﬀeftions and Appetite are ſeated to a 
good Habit. For theſe three Things are commonly held 
ro be in the Soul, namely, a Faculty or Aptitude, Paſſion 
and Habit, "This Aptitude or Faculty then is the Principle 
or very Matter of Paſſions ; as for Example, the Power 
or Aptitude to be Angry, to be 4Aſham'd, to be Confident 
and Bold, or the'like ; Paſſion is the actual Exerciſe of 
that Apritude or Faculty, as Anger, Shame, Confidence or 
Boldneſs ; and Habit is the Strength, Firmneſs and Efta- 
bliſhment of the Diſpoitzon or Faculty in the Irrational 
part of the Soul, gotten by continual Uſe and Cuſtom, 
and which according as the Paſſions are well or ill govern- 
ed and directed, becomes either Vertue or Vice. 

But foraſmuch as Philoſophers do not make al! Vertue 
to conſiſt in a Mediocrity, nor call it Moralz to ſhew 
the difference more clearly, it will be neceſſary to rake 
our rife a little further off. For all things then in the 
Univerſe ſome do exift abſolutely, ſimply and for themſelves 
only ; others again relatively, for and with regard to us. 
Among thoſe things which have an Abſolute and Simple 
Exiſtence, are the Earth, the Heavens, the Stars and the 
Sea, and of ſuch things as have their Being relatively, 
with reipect to us, are Good ard Evil, things deſirable and 
to be avoided, and Things pleaſant and hurtful. And lee- 
ing that both are the proper Objets of Reaſon; while it 
conliders the former which are abſolutely and for them- 
ſeives, it is Screntifical and Contemplative z and when the 
other, which have reference to us, it is Deliberative and 
Praftical : And as the proper Vertue in the latter caſe is 
Prudence, in the former it is Sci?nce, And betwcen the 
{ne and tne 2ther, namely, bztween Prudence and Science, 

there 
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there is ths difterence, that Prudence conſiſts ir) a certain 
Application and Relation of the , Contemplative Faculties of 
the Soul to thoſe which are Praftical, for the Govern- 
ment of the Senſual and Irrational part according to 
Reaſon, to which purpoſe Prudence has often need of For- 
tune : Whereas neither of chat nor of Deliberation has 
Science atiy occaſion or want to attain st Ends; fora(- 
much as it has nothing to conſider but ſuch things as 
remain always the ſame : For as a Geomerrician never de- 
liberates ' about a Triang/a, whether all its three Angles be 
equal ro rwo right Angles, becauſe of that he has a clear 
and diſtin&t knowledg : And Men uſe to deliberate 
about ſuch things 'only as are ſometimes in one ſtate or 
condition, and fomerimes in another, and not of thoſe 
which are always firm ard immutable : So the Mind 
when meerly Comtemplative exerciling it lelf about foſt 
Principles and things permanent, fuch as retaining the ſame 
nature are incapable of mutation, has no room or ccca- 
ſion for Deliberation. Whereas Prudence, deſcending to 
AQtions full of Error and Confuſion, is very. often under 
the neceflity of encountering with fortaitow Accidents, 
and, and in doubtful Caſes of making uſe of De!zberation,and 
to reduce thoſe Deliberations into Praftice, of calling alſo 
to its affitance even the Irrational Faculties, which are 
(as it were) forceably_dragg'd to go along with, and 
by that means to give a certain Vigor or Impetus to ns 
Determinations. For its Determinations do indeed want 
ſomething which may enliven and give them ſuch an Im- 
petus : And Moral: Vertne it is which gives an Impetus or 
Vigor to the Paſſions ; but at the fame time Reoſon which 
accompanies that Impetus, and of which it ſtands in great 
need, does fo fer Bounds thereunto, that nothing but 
what is moderate appears; ard that it netther out-runs the 
proper Seaſons of Action, nor yer falls ſpore of them. 
For the Senſual Faculties, where the Paſſions are ſear- 


ed, are ſubject ro Motions, ſcme over-vehement, ſudden 
ard 
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and quick, and others again too remifs and more ſlow and 
heavy then 1s convenient, ſo that though every thing we 
do can be good bur in 6ne manner, yet it may be evi/ 
in ſeveral; as there is but one ſingle way of hitting the 
mark, but to miſs it a great many, either by ſhooting 
over or under, -or on one. ſide, "The buſineſs therefore 
of prafical Reaſon governing .our Actions according to 
the Order of Nature, is to correct the Exceſſes as well 
as the Defefis of the Paſſions by reducing them to a 
true Mediocrity, For as when through infirmity of the 
Mind, efteminacy, fear or lazinefs, the vehemence and 
keenneſs of the Appetizes ate fo abated, thar they are 
ready to {ink and fall ſhort of the Good at which they 
are aimed and direCted, there is then this praical Reaſon 
at hand, exciting and rouſing - and puſhing them on- 
ward; fo on the other hand+ when it laſhes out too 
far, and is hurried beyond all meafure, there alſo is the 
ſame Reaſon ready to bring. it again within compaſs and 
put a ſtop to its career : And thus preſeribmg Bounds, 
and giving Law to the Motions of the Paſſions, it pro- 
duces in the Irrational Part of the Sou! theſe Moral 
Vertues ( of which' we now treat ) which are nothing 
elſe but the mean between Exceſs and Defe#. For 1t 
cannot be faid that af Vertue conſiſts in Mediocrity, 
fince Wiſdom or Prudence { one of the InteleFual Ver- 
tues ) ſtanding in no need of the Irrational Faculties, 2s 
being ſeated in that part of the Sou! which is pure-and 
immixed and free from all Paffions, is of ir ſelf abſo- 
lutely perfeft, the urmoſt extremity and power of Rea- 
fon, whereby we attain to that perfeFion of Knowledge 
which is it ſelf moſt Divize and renders us moſt Hap- 
fy. Whereas Moral Vertue, which becauſe of the Body, 
is ſo neceflary to us, and, to put things in Pradtice, 
ſtands in need of the Inſtrumental Miniſtry of the Paſ- 
fions (as being ſo far from promoting the DeſtruFtion and 


Abvlition of the Irrational Powers, as to be altogether im- 
ploycd 
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ployed in the due regilation thereof) is with refpe&t to 
its power or quality the very zop and extremity of Per- 
feftion, but in reſpect of the proportzon and quantity, 
which it determines, it is Mediocrity, in that it takes 
away all Exceſs of the - one hand, and cures all Defe&s 
on the other, 
Now mean and mediocrity may be differently under- 
ſtood. For there is one mean Which is compounded 
and made up of the two ſimple extreams, as in Colours, 
Gray of White and Black, :, and another, where that which 
contains and is contained, is the Medium between the 
containing and the contained ;, as, for inſtance, the Num- 
ber VIII, between XII, and IV. And a #hird fort there 
is allo, which participates of neither extream, as for Ex- 
ample, all thoſe things which, as being neither Good nor 
Evil in themſelves, we call Adiaphorous or Indifferent. But 
in noze of theſe ways can Vermue be faid ro be a meaner 
Mediocrity : For neither is it a mixture of Vices ; nor 
comprehending that which is defeFive and ſhore, is it 
comprehended by that which runs out into Exceſs; Nor 
yet is it exempt from the Imperuofity and fadden Efforts 
of the Paſſions, in which Exceſs and Defe# do properly 
take place. But Moral Verttze properly doth, and (o is 
commonly taken, eſpecially to confift in a mean or nme- 
diocrity moſt like to that which there is in our Greek Mu- 
fic and Harmony, whereas there are the higheft and 
loweft Mulical Notes in the Extremities of the Scale, 
called * Nere and Hypate, fo likewiſe 
is there it the middle thereof between * Niim uz; Ummm, 
theſe ewo another Myſical Note, and 
that the ſeweeteſ# of all, called }F Meſ# # Min. 
(i. e. mean) which doth as perſealy 
avoid the extream ſharpneſs of the one, as it doth the 
over flatneſs of the other, And fo alſo Vertue being a 
motion and power Which is exerciſed about the Brutas 
and Irrational part of the Soul takes away the Rem: 
ſion 
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fion and Intenſion, and, in a word, the Exceſs and De- 
fet of the Appetites reducing thereby every one of the 
Paſſions to a due Mediocrity and perfect State of Reft- 
tude. 

To begin then with Forzitute ;, that is ſaid to be the 
mean between Comwardice and Raſhneſs, whereof the one 
is a Defe&, as the other is an Exceſs of the Iraſcible Fa- 
culry; Liberality between ſordid Parſimony on the one 
hand, and extravagant Prodigality on the other, Clemen- 
cy between Inſen/ibility of Injuries, and its oppolite re- 
vengeful Cruelty ; and ſo of Fuſtice and Temperance ; the 
former being the mean between giving and diſtributing 
more or leſs then is due in all Contrafts, Aﬀairs and 
Buſineſs between Man and Man, and the latter a juſt 
mediocrity between a ſtupid Apathy touched with no ſenſe 
or reliſh of pleaſure, and diflolute ſoftneſs abandoned to 
all manner of Senſualities. 

And. hence ( namely) from this inſtance of Temperance 
It is that we are moſt clearly given to underſtand the 
difference between the Irrational and the Rational Facul- 
ties of the Soul, and that it ſo plainly appears to us, 
that the Paſſions and Afﬀettions of the Mind are quite 
a diſtin& thing from Reaſon. For otherwiſe never 
{ſhould we be able to diſtinguiſh Continence from- Tempe- 
rance, nor Incontinence from .Intemperance in Luft and 
Pleaſures, if it were one and the ſame Faculty'of the 
Soul, wherewith we Reaſon and Fudge, and whereby we 
Deſire and Cover. Now Temperance is that whereby Rea- 
ſon governs and manages ( as ir were ſome Wild Crea- 
ture brought up by hand, and. made quite tame and 
gentle ) that part of the Soul which is ſubjeCt to the' Paſ® 
fions, having gained an abſolute V;&ory over all-its Ap- 
petites, and brought them entirely under the. Domi- 
nion of it. Whereas we call it Continence, when Reaſon 
has indeed gain'd the Maſtery over the Apperites and 


prevail'd againſt them, though not ſo clearly and indifpu- 
tably 
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zably, but that, they being perverſe and continuing to 
ſtruggle, as not having wholly ſubmitted themſelves, it is 
not without great dithculty able to preſerve its Govern- 
ment over them, being forced to retain and hold them 
in, and keep them within compals as it were with 
firipes with the Bit and Brid/e, while the mind all the 
time is full of nothing but Agony, Contentions and 
Confuſion. All which Plato endeavours to illuſtrate by 
a'{imilitude of the Chariot-Horſes of the Soul, the one 
whereof being more unruly, not only kicks and flings 
at him that is more gentle and tractable, but alfo there- 
by ſo troubles and diſorders the driver himſelf, that he 
1s forc'd ſometimes to hold him hard in, and ſometimes 
again to give him his head, 


Leſt from hu hands the Purple Reins ſhow!d {lip +, 


as Symonides ſpeaks. 

And from hence we may ſee why Continence is not 
thought worthy to be plac'd in the number of perfe#t 
Vertues, but is taken to be a degree under Vertue. For 
there is not therein produ'd a Medzecrity ariling from 
a Symphony of the worlt. with the better, nor are the 
Exceſſes of the Paſſions retrenched nor yet doth the 
Appetite become obedient and ſubſervient to the -reaſon- 
able Faculties, but both makes and feels diſorder and 
diſturbance, being reprefled by violence and conftraint ; 
and, as it were, by neceſlity, as in a Sedition or Fation 
in a City or State, the contending Parties breathing no- 
thing but War and Deſtruction and Ruin to one ano» 
ther, do yet cohabit rogether ( it may be ) within the 
compals of the ſame Walls ; inſomuch that 4the Soul of 
the Incontinent Perſon with reſpe= to the conflicts and 
incongruities thereia may very properly be £ompared to 
the C:ty ; 


M m H 7verein 
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Hherein all forts of Luxury abound, ; 
Wherewith Huzza's and Groans the Streets reſound. 


And upon the fame Grounds it is that Incontinence is held 
ro be {omething leſs then Vice alſo, but Intemperance to 
' be a compleat and perfe&t Vice ; for that therein not the 
' Appetite only, but Reaſon likewiſe is debauched and cor- 
rupted, and as the former incites and puſhes forward the 
Defires and AﬀeQtions to that which is Evil, ſo this by 
making an i Fudgment 1s eaſily led to conſent and agree 
to the {oft whiſpers and tempting allurements of corrupt 
Luſts and Paſſions, and ſoon looſeth all Senſe of Sin and 
Evil : Whereas Incontinence preſerves the Fudgment, by 
the help of Reaſon ri2he and ſound, but yet by the r- 
reſitable Force and Violence of the Paſſions is even a- 
gainlt Fudgment drawn away. Moreover in theſe re- 
jpects following it difftereth alſo from Intemperance : In- 
'afmuch as Reaſon in that is over-powered by Paſſion, but 
ia this it never ſo much as ſtruggleth : The Incontinent 
Perfon after a noble reſiſtance is-at laſt forced ro ſubmit 
ro the 'I'yranny of his Lys and follow their guidance, 
but the Intemperate ' approves them, and gladly goes 
along with and ſubmits to them; he feels remorſe for the 
Evwil he commits, while the otker prides himſelf in Lewd- 
neſs and Vice : Again, the one wilfully and of his own 
accord runs into /in, while che other even againſt his will 
is forced to abandon that which is good. 

And this difference 'between them is not to be colle&ed 
only from their A#rons, but may as plainly alſo be diſ- 
covered by their words. For at this rate do intemperate 
Perſons ule to talk, 


Or lzve without them mere the WorlJ his own ? 


Tis Love that makes the nauſeous Drought of Life go 
down, | Anil 


*- — 


Ioat Fop wou'd quit Love's pleaſures for a Crown? ja 
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And thus ſays another, 


The Joys of Wine and Beauty once ſecured, 
The relt. of Lite perhaps may be endured, 


As if from his very Soul he were wholly abandoned - 


and given up to Pleaſures and Viluptuouſneſs, and even 
averwhelmed therein. And much of the fame Mind 


was he, and his Judgment as totally depraved by his Paſs 
ſions, who ſaid, 


Let me, yet dull and formal Fops, alone, 
I am reſe MIv'd, "tis beſt ro be undone, 


But quite another $pirie do we find raning through the 
Sayings of the Incontment. 


Blame Nature only for it, blame not me, 
Would ſhe permit, I then ſhould Vertuous be, 


Says one of them. And another; 


Ah ! "Tis decreed by Fate, Ie know, "tis trus, 
We know thoſe Vertues; which we ne er purſue: 


And a third, 


What will my ſi velling Paſſions Force aſſwaze ? 
No more can T luſtain this Tempeſt 5 Rage, 
Then Anchors Flook, dropt on looſe ground, a Stortti, 


Where and not improperly he compares the Flock of ar 
Anchor dropt inloole ground, to that ill grounded, feeble 


and irreſolute Reaſon, which by the Vanity, Weakneſs 
M m 2 and 
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and Luxury of the Mind is eaſily brought to forſake the 
Fudsment, And the like Metaphor has another made uſe 


of happily enough in theſe Verſes, 


To us, in Ships. moor d near the Shore who lie 
( Tho ſtrong the Cables) when the Winds rife high, 
Cables will prove but * ſmall Security. 


5 v ; 2 pe : 
* Ov %egler (non, ut male in vulgat wy negles ) cum Turnebo, 
Camerario, &Cc. Plutar chum ſcripjiſſe puto. 


Where by the Cables the Poet means the Fudgment op- 
poling it felt againſt all that is Evil or Diſhoneſt, which 
is however oftentimes diſturb'd and broken by violent 
and ſudden Guts of the Paſſims. For, indeed, the In- 
temperate are born away dir-&ly and with iull Saz/to their 
Pleaſure, to chem they deliver up themſelves intirely, 
and elther it is they bend their whole Courſe, While 
the Incontizent, indireAly only, as endeavouring to ſuſtain 
and repel the Affaults of the Paſſions, and withſtand 
their 'Temprations, is either allured and does as 1t were 
ſlide into Ewil, or elle is plunged violently into it whether 
he will or no. As Timoin his bitter way of Raileur re- 
proaches Anaxarchus, 


FYhen firſt the dogged Anaxarchus ſtrove 

The Power of Vertue oer his Mind to prove, 
Firm, though he feem'd, and obſtinately gocd, 

Is vain th Impuite of Temper he withſtood, 
Nature recoil'd whatever he could do, 

He aw thoſe ils, which yet be did purſue : 

In this not {1ngie other Sophiſts too 

Felt the ſume Force, which they could ne'er ſubdue: 


And neither 1s a iſe Man Continent but Teniperate, nor 


a Fool Incontinent Cut I, gemperate, the one taking tr11e 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure and delight in Good, the other having no diſ- 
pleaſure againſt Evil. And therefore Incontinence is ſaid 
to be found only in a Mind that is Sophiſtical (or which 
barely makes a ſhew of being governed and directed by 
Prudence,) and which has indeed the »/e of Reaſon bur 
in ſo weak and faint a manner, that it 1s not able to per- 
ſevere in that which it knows to be right. 

And thus having ſeen the diverfity between I:conti- 
nence and Intemperance ;, as for Continence and Intempe- 
rance, their Difterences are Axalogous and bear proporti- 
on to thoſe of the other but in contrary reſpeCt:, For Re- 
morſe, Grief and Indignation do. aiways accompany Contz- 
nence 5 Whereas in the Mind of a Temperate Perſon there 
is all over ſuch an Evenneſs, Calmneſs and Firmneſs , that 
ſeeing with what wonderful ealineſs and traquillity the 
Irrational Faculties go along with Reaſon and ſubmir to 
its Dire&tions, one cannvt but call ro Mind that oft the 


Poet, 


Swift the Command ran through the raging deep, 
Th' Obedient Faves compole themſelves to ſleeps 


R:aſon having quite deadned and repreſs'd the vehement, 
raging and furious Motions of the Paifions and AﬀeCti- 
ons : And thoſe alſo whoſe Aﬀiſtance Nature does ne- 
ceflarily require, are by it rendred fo agreable and con- 
ſenting, fo ſubmiſſive, friendly and cooperative in the 
Execution of all good Deligns and Purpoſes, that they 
neither out-run it, nor reecde from it, nor behave them- 
ſelves diſorderly, nor ever ſhew the leſt Diſebedience ; 
but every Appetite willingly and chearfully purſues its 
dictates. | 


As Sucking Foal runs by his Mother Mare. 


Which very much confirms what was ſaid by X:nocrates 
M m 3 of 
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of thoſe who are rue Philoſophers, namely, that they 
alone do that voluntarily, which all others do againſt their 
Wills for fear of the Laws : Being diverted and reſtrained 
From the purſuit of their Pleaſures, as it were by the Hazard 
and Apprehenſion of being bitten by 
* Lego gains Gow ut a mad Dog,or an Antipathy, * dread 
ex M. SS. rep!-endum and honour for a Wild Cat, having 
eſſe pro 16a 0; regard to nothing elſe in the Matter 
cenſet Xvlander in An» but their own Danger. 
wotat. ad loc. It is manifeſt then from what 
has been diſcourſed, that the Soul 
does perceive within it /e/f, ſomething that is firm and 
1immovable. zoraly diſtin from it's Paſſions and Appetites, 
as being mhat it does always oppoſe and is ever contending 
with. But /ome there are nevertheleſs, who Affirm thar 
Reaſon and Paſſion do not materially difter from one ano- 
ther ; and that there is not in the Seu! any FaCtion, Sedi- 
tion or Diſlenſion, of two ſeveral and contending Facyl- 
ties, but only a ſhifring, converſion or Alternation of the 
fins Reaſon or Rational Faculty from one {ide to the other 
backward and forward, which by reaſon of the ſuddeneſs 
and ſwifeneſs of the change is not perceptible by us ; and 
therefore that we do nor * conſider 
* Pro 6v evyopoyTe;, that the ſame Faculty of the Soul is 
ut peſſime habetur in by Nature fo adapted as to be capa- 
vu'gat. legere ptacuit ble both of Concupiſcence and Repen- 
6/ quvojwyras, © fic tance or coming toit ſelf again; of 
pulchn e coherent em-  Angerand of Fear; of being drawn 
nia, ._ - o Wo Commifion of any Lewd- 
neſs or Evil by the Allurements of 
Pleaſure, and afterwards of being again retrived from 
it. And as for Luſt, Anger, Fear and ſuch like Paſſions, 
they will have them to be nothing but perverſe Opunions 
and falie Fudgmezzts, not ariling or tormed in any in- 
ferior Part of the Soul, pecu! liarly belonging to them , 
þut beir 8 the advgnces abd returns Or te Motzons forward 
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and backward, the good liknings and more vehement Ef 
forts, and in a word ſuch Operations and Energies of the 
whole rational and direFive Faculty as are ready to be 
rurned this way or that with the greateſt eaſe imagina- 
ble, like the ſudden Motions and Irruptions in Children, 
the violence and impetuoſity whereof by reaſon of their 

imbecillity and weakneſs are very fleeting and inconſtant, 
But theſe Opinions are againſt common Senſe and 
Experience, for no Man ever felt ſuch a ſudden change 
in himſelf, 'as that whenever he choſe any thing, he im- 
mediately judged it fit to be choſen, cr tnat on the other 
hand, whenever he judged any thing fit to be choſen, 
he irmediately made choice of it. Neither does: the 
Lover who is convinced by Reaſon that his Amour is fit 
to be broken off, and that he ought to ſtrive againſt his . 
Paſſion, therefore immediately ceaſe to Love ; nor on 
the other {ide doth he defiſt reaſoning and ceale from be- 
ing able to give a right Judgment. of things even then, 
when being ſofrned and overcome by Lnxuy he delivers 
himſelf up a Captive to his Luſts :- But as while by the 
Aſſiſtance of Reaſon he . makes oppolition-.to the Efforts | 
of his Paſſions, they yet continue to ſolicie and at laſt 
overcome him, ſo likewiſe when he 1s overcome and forced 
to ſubmit to them by the light of Reaſon does he plain» 
ly diſcern and know that he has done amiſs ;, fo that neither 
by the Paſſions is Reaſon Effaced-and deſtrozed nor yet by - 
Reaſon is he reſcued and delivered from them, but being 
tofled to and fro between the one and the other, he is 
a.kind of Newter, and participates.in; common of+them bath. 
And thoſe methinks, who imagia . that ove while the . 
Dire&ive and Rational Part of the Soul is changed into 
Concupiſcence and Luft, and that \ by:and by Reaſon appoſes 
it ſelf againſt them, and zhey are changed into chat , are 
not much unlike them, wha make -the Spores-man and 
his Game not to be zwo but one Body, which by a nim- 
ble and Dexterous Muratjon of it felt, one while appears 
_Mma4 in 
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in the ſhape of the Huntſman, and at another turn puts 
on the Form of a Wild Beaſt : For as theſe in a..plain 
evident matter ſeem to be ſtark Blind, ſo' they in the * 
other Caſe bely even their own Senſes, ſeeing they muſt 
needs feel in themſelves not only a change or mutation of 
one and the ſame thing, but a down right ftruggle and 
quarrel between two ſeveral and diſtin& Faculties. 

But is not, ſay cbey, the Deliberative Power and Facul- 
ty of a Man often divided in it ſelf and diſtracted among 
ſeveral Opinions contrary to one another about that which 
1s expedient, and yetis but one, ſimple, uniform thing. All 
this we grant to be true, but it does not reach the Caſe 
we are ſpeaking of ; for That part of the Sou! where 
Reaſon and Fudement are ſeated 1s not at Variance with it 
{elf but by one and the ſame Faculty is converſant about 
different Reaſonings, or rarher there is but one ſimple 
Power of Reaſoning which imploys it ſelf on feveral 
Arguments as ſo many different Subjet Matters. And 
therefore it is that no difturbance or unealineſs accom- 
panies thofs Reaſonings. or Deliberations , where the 
Paſſions do not at all interpoſe : Nor are we at any 
time forced, as it. were, to cnooſe any thing contrary to 
the dictates of our own Reaſon, but, when as in a Bal- 
lance, tome lurking hidden Paſhon. lays fomethmg in the 
Scale againſt Reaſon to- weigh it down. And this: often 
falls out to be the caſe, where it-1s' not Reaſoning that is 
oppoſed to Reaſoning, bur: either Ambition or {Emulation, 
or Favour, or Fealouſie, or Fear, making a ſhew. as if there 
were 4 variance or conteſt between two diftering Reaſons 
W"—_ to that of Hr. 


homes in denyal, in nceptn Fear : : 
Y.. 


And of another Poet. | 5 
Hard 
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Hard fate to fall, but yet a glorious fate, 
"Tis cowardly to lrve, but yet "tis ſweet : 


And as in determining of Controverſies about Contrafs 
betwen. Man and Man, 'tis by the Interpoſition of the 
Paſſions, that ſo many. dr{putes and delays are Created. 
So likewife in the Conſultations and Counſels of Kings they 
who deſign to make their Court , incline not to one fide 
of the Lueſtion or Debate more than -the other upon the 
Reaſon of the thing, but only to ſerve and gratifie their 
Maſters or their on Paſſions, without any regard to the 
Intereſt of the Public, Which is the Reafon rhar in 
Ariſtocratical Governments the Magiſtrates will not ſuf- 
fer Orators in their Pleadings by Declaiming and Haran- 
gump to raiſe the . Paſſions and 'move the AﬀeRi- 
ons : For Reaſon not- being diſturbed or diverted by 
Paſſion tends direftly to' that which is Honourable 
and Juſt , bur if the Paſſions are once raiſed , there 
immediately follows a mighty controverſte- and ſtrug- 
ple between Pleaſure and Grief on the one hand and 
Reaſon and Judoment on the other, For otherwiſe how 
comes it to pals that in Ph:loſophical diſputes and* diſquift- 
tions we {o often and with fo little trouble are by 
others drawn off from, and wrought upon, to- change 
our own Opinions? And that Ar:iftole himſelf , Demo- . 
critus and Chry/ippus have without any concern or regret 
of Mind, nay even with great fatisfaCtion ro themſelves 
retrated ſome of thoſe Points which they formerly fo 
much approved of and were wont fo ſtifly to maintain ? 
For no Paſſions reſiding in' the Contemplative and Scients- 
fical Part ot the Soul-to make any tumult or diſturbance 
therein, the Irrational and Brutal Faculties remain quiet 
and calm , without buſying themſelves to. intermeddle 
in Marters of 'that kind : by which means it falls our 
that Reaſon no ſooner comes within view of Truth bur 
| OT Eo ns 
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rejefting that which is falſe, it readily embraces it ; for 
as much as there is in the former what is not to be found 
in the other, namely, a wilingneſs to afſent and diſagree 
as there is occaſion, whereas in all Deliberations had, 
Fudgments made and Reſolutions taken about ſuch- things 
as are to be reduced into Praice, and are mixed and 
interwoven with the Paſſions and. Afﬀe&ions, Reaſoy - meets 
with much oppoſition, and is - put under great difficul- 
ries, by being ſtopt and interrupted in it's Courſe by the 
Brutal Faculties of the Mind, throwing in it's way ei-- 
ther Pleaſure, or Fear, or Grief, or Luſt, or ſome ſuch like 
temptation. or diſcouragement. And then the deciſion of 
theſe Diſputes belongs to Senſe which is equally afteCted 
with both the one and the other ; and which (over of them 
gets the Maſtery, the other is not thereby deſtroyed, but: 
(tho ſtruggling and reſiſting all the while) forced only to 
comply and go along with- the Cenqueror. As an Amu- 
rous Perſon, for Example, finding himſelf ingaged in an 
Amour he cannot approve of,has immediate recourſe to his 
Reaſon, to. oppoſe the Force of that againſt his Paſſion, 
as having them both together aCtually ſubliſting in his 
Soul, plainly diſcerning them to be ſeveral and diſtinct, 
and feeling a ſenſible conflict berween the wo, while 
he endeavours as it were with his hand to repreſs and 
keep down that part which is inflamed and rages fo 
violently within him. But on the contrary in thoſe 
deliberations and diſquilitions where the Paſſions have no- 
thing to do, ſuch I mean as, belong properly to the 
Contemplative Part of the Soul, if the Reaſons are e- 
qually ballanced, . not inclining more to one ſide then a- 
nother, then is there no determinate Fudzmene formed, 
but there remains a doubtins, :as if there were a Reſt or 
ſuſpznce of the Underſtanding between two contrary 
Opinions. But if there happen to be any Inclination or 
Determination towards one {ide, that. prevailing mult 
needs get the better of the orher, but without any re- 

oret 
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Bret or obſtinate oppoſition from it againſt the Opinion 
which is received. In ſhort, whenever the conteſt ſeems 
to be of Reaſon againſt Reaſon, in that caſe we have no 
manner of Senſe of two diſtin Powers, but of one ſimple, 
amiform Faculty only, under different Apprehenſions or 
Imaginations ; but when the diſpute is between the Ir- 
rational Part and Reaſon, where Nature has fo ordered 
it, that neither the ViAtory, nor the Defeat can be had 
without anxiety and regret, there immediately the :wo 
contending Powers divide the Soul in the Quarrel, and 
thereby make the difference and diſtinfion berween them 
to be moſt plain and evident. | 

And not only from their conteſts, but no lefs alfo 
from the conſequences that follow thereupon, may one 
clearly enough diſcern the Sourſe and Original of the 
Paſſions to be different from that of Reaſon. For {eeing 
that a Man may ſet his affeftion upon an ingenuous and 
vertuouſly diſpoſed Child, and no lefs alſo upon one that 
is naughty and diffolute ; and ſeeing alſo one may have 
unreaſonable and indecent tranfpores of Anger againſt 
his Children or his . Parents ; and on the contrary may 
juſtly and unblamably be Angry in their Defence againſt 
their Enemies and Tyrants; as in the one caſe there js 
perceived a ſtruggle and diſpute. of the Paſſions againſt 
Reaſon, (a in the other may be ſeen a ready ſubmiſſion 
and agreement of them, running to 'it's Affiltance, and 
lending, as it were, their helping hand. To illuſtrate 
this with a familiar. Example, atter a Good Man has in 
Obedience to the Laws Married a convenient Wife, he 
then in the firſt place comes to a reſolution of converſing 
and cohabiting with her wiſely and honeſtly, and of 
making at leſt a civil Husband, but in proceſs of rime, 
Cuſtom and conſtant Familiarity having bred within 
him a true Paſſion for her, he ſenſibly finds that upon 
Principles of Reaſon his Aﬀe#ion and Love for her is eve- 
ry gay more and more: improved and grows upon him. 
| As 
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As in like'manner, Joung Men having met with kind and 
gentile Maſters, to guide and inform their Minds in the 
Study of Philoſophy and the Sciences, make uſe of them 
at firſt for In/trutios only and Information, but after* 
wards come to have ſuch an Afe#ion for them , that 
of familiar Companions and Schollars they become their 
Lovers and Admirers and are fo accounted. And the 
ſame happens alſo ro moſt Men with reſpe& to good 
Magiſtrates in the Common-wealth ; to their Neigh- 
bours ;, and to their Kindred; for beginning an Acquain- 
tance upon Neceſſity and Intereſt, for the Exchange of the * 
Common Offices of Intercourſe and Commerce with one 
another, they do afterwards by degrees, ere they are 
aware grow to have a Love and Friendſhip for them, 
Reaſon in ſuch and the like cafes having over-perſwaded 
and even compelled the Paffions to take delight in and 
purſue what it before had approv d of and conſented to, 
As for the Poet who ſaid, 


Tho' Modeſty our bigheſt Praiſe deſerve , 
Small Praiſe it is, for Modeſty, t ſtarve , 


doth he not plainly hereby intimate that he had ofren- 
tires found by Experience, that this 4ffe#iow of the 
Mind: by a ſheepiſh, ſhamefaced backwarnefs, and by 
fooliſhly baſhful delays againſt all Reaſon had loft him 
the Opportunities and Seaſons of making his Fortune, and 
hindred and difappointed many brave Actions. and no- 
ble Enterprizes. 

But theſe Men, tho by the Force of theſe Arguments 
ſufficiently convinced, da yet ſeek for Evaſions, by 
calling Shame, by the Name of Modeſty ; Pleaſures , by 
that of Foy, and Fear by that of Caution : No Man 
going about to blame them for giving things the ſofteſt 
' Names they can inveat, it they wauld be fo juſt as to 
beſtow theſe good Words upon thoſe Paſſious and Hffc2:- 


ons 
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ons only which have put themſelves under the conduct 
and dire&tion of Reaſon, and leave thoſe which oppoſe 
Reaſon, and offer Violence to it to be called by their own 
proper and odious Names ; but when fully convinced 
by the zears they ſhed, by the trembling of their Joynts, 
and by their ſudden changing of Colour back and forward, 
if inſtead of plainly calling the Paſſions , whereof theſe 
are the efte&s, Grief and Fear, they make 'uſe of the 
Phantaſtic Terms of Compunions and Conturbations, and 
to varniſh over and diſguiſe the Lufts and Afetions give 
them the Name only of ſo many forwardneſſes of Mind, 
and I know not what elſe, they ſeem not to aC& like 
Philoſophers, but relying upon little ſhifts and Sophiſtical 
Artifices, under an Amuſement of ſtrange Words, vainly 
hope to cover and conceal the Nature of things. 

And yet even Theſe Men themſelves ſometimes make 
uſe of very proper Terms to expreſs theſe Matters, as 
for inſtance, when they call thoſe Foys, Volitions and 
Cautions of theirs, not by the Name of Apathies as if 
they were devoid of all manner of Paſſion ; But of Eu- 
pathies, that is to ſay good AﬀeCtions well diſpoſed. For 
then is there ſaid to be an Erpathy or good Diſpoſition 
of the Aﬀections, when Reaſon has not utterly de- 
ſtroyed, but compoſed and achuſted them in the Mind of 
Diſcreet and Temperate Perſons. But what then becomes 
of Vicious and Diſſolute Perſons ? Why it they ſhould 
judge it reaſonable ro love their Parents inſtead of a 
Miſtreſs, or a Gallant, this they are not able to per- 
form ; Bur ſhould they judge it hitting to fer their Hearts 
upon a Strumpet or a Paraſite, The Fudgmcont 1s no foog- 
er wade, but they are molt deſperately in Love, Now 
were the Paſſions, and Judgment or Reaſon 2]| one, it could 
not be but that the Paſſions of Love and Farred would 
immediately follow upon Fudements made what to Love 
and Hare : But we fee the contrary efren happen, ter 
the Paſſions, as they ſubmit to feme Reſclutions and Judg- 

ments, 
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ments, fo others again they oppoſe themſelves to, and 
refuſe to comply with. Whence it is that compelled 
thereto by Truth and the Evidence of things, they do 
not affirm every Fudgment and Determination of Reaſon 
ro be Paſſion, but that only which excites too violent and 
inordinate an Appetite : Acknowledging thereby that the 
Faculty we have in us of Fudging is quite another thing 

then 'that which is ſuſceptible of 
*Ut integra ſit ſenten- the Paſſions, as is * that alſo which 
tia,poſt verbumg omg, moveth from that wich is mo- 
& Cod. MS Petav. ved. Nay, even Chryippus him- 
Inſerenda ſunt i {elf in many places defining Pa- 
v3 xj, que, vulgo tience and Continence to be Habits 
Librariorum cu!pi in- of ſubmiting to, and purſuing the 
terciderunt. Choice and Direfion of, Right Rea- 

ſon, doth thereby make it appa- 
rent, that by the Force of Truth he was driven to 
confeſs, that - ic is one thing in us which is Obedient 
and Submiſfive, but another and quite different which 
being either not diſobeyed, is quietly ſubmitted to, 
or diſobeyed and negleCted meets with Oppolition and 
Reſiſtance. 

Now, as for thoſe who make all Sins and Faults to 
be equal, to examin whether in- other Matters, they 
have not alſo departed from the truth is not at this time 
and in this place ſeaſonable ; ſince they ſeem not herem 
only but in moſt things elſe to advance unreaſonable 
Paradoxes againſt common Senſe and Experience, For 
according to them all our Paſſinzs and AfﬀeRions are {0 
many Faults, and whoſoever Grieves, Fears or Deſires 
commits Sin : But, with their leave, nothing is more v4- 
fible and apparent then the mighty Difference in thoſe 
and all other Paſſions, according as we are more or leſs 
aff:ted with them. For will any Man fay that the 
Fear of Dolon was no more then that of 4jax who be- 
ing torced to give way before the Enemy, 
| Somg- 
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Sometimes retreated back, then fac'd about, | 
And ſtep by ſtep retir'd, at once, and Fought ? 


Or compare the Grief of Plato for the Death of Secrarer, 
tro the Sorrow and Anguiſh of Mind which Alexander felt, 
when for having murdered Chews, he attempted to have 
laid Violent Hands upon himſelf : For our Grief is com- 
monly zncreaſed and augmented above Meaſure by /ud- 
den and unexpected Accidents: And that which ſurpriſes 
us on the ſudden contrary to our hope and expectation 
is much more wneaſie and grievous then that which is 
either foreſeen or not very unlikely ro happen, as 
muſt needs fall out in his Caſe who expeCting nothing 
more then to ſee the Happineſs, Advancement and 
Glory of a Friend or a Kinſman, ſhould hear of his be- 
ing put to the moſt exquilite Tortures, as Parmenio did 
of his Son Philots, And who will ever fay thar the 
Anger of Magas againſt Philemon, can bear any propor- 
tion to the Rage of Nicocreon againſt Anaxarchas ? The 
Occaſion given was in both caſes the ſame, each of 
them having ſeveraly been bitterly reproached and re- 
viled by them: For whereas Nicocreon cauſed Anaxay. 
chus to be broken all to pieces and brayed in a Mortar 
with Iron: Peſtles ; Magas only commanded the Execy. 
tioner to lay the Edge of the naked Sword upon the 
Neck of Philemon, and fo diſmiſ® him. And therefore 
Plato called Anger the Nerves of the Mind, becauſe as jr 
may ſwell and be made more intenſe by Sowrneſs and 
ill nature, ſo may it be {lacken'd and remitted by gentle« 
neſs and good nature. 

But ro elude theſe and ſuch like ObjeQions, they 
will not allow theſe Intenſe and vehement Efforts of the 
Paſſims to be according to Judgment, or 1o to proceed 
from ir, as if chat were therein faulty, but call them Ceſ- 
(ations, Contrations and Extenſions or Diffuſims, which 


by 
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by the help of reaſon are capable of being increaſed or 
diminiſhed. But that there are alſo differences of Judg- 
ment 1s molt plain and evident : For ſome there are who 
take Poverty to be no Evil at all ; Others who look up- 
on it as a great Evil; And others again who eſteem it 
ro be the greateſt Evil and worſt thing in the World, 
inſfomuch that rather then endure it, they would da 
themſelves in pieces againſt the Rocks, or caſt themlclves 
beadlong wito the Sea, And among #hy/e who reckon 
Death to be and Evil, ſome are of that Opinion in re- 
gard only that it deprives us of the Enjoyment of the 
good Things of the World; as Ohers are with reſpect 
to the eternal Torments and horrible Puniſhments under 
Ground in Hell, As for bodily Health, ſome Love it no 
otherwiſe then as it is agreeable to Nature and very con= 
venient and uſeful ; while others value it as the moſt $9- 
veraiaon Good, in compariſon whereof they make no 
Reck'ning of Riches, or Children, no nor of 


Scepters and Crowns which do Ambition move, 
And make Men equal to the Gods above. 


Nor will they in fine allow even Vertue it (elf to fignifie 
any thing, or be of any uſe without good Health : to that 
hence ir ſufficiently appears that in the Fudements Men 
make of things, they may be miſtaken and very faulty, 
with reſpe&# to both the extreams of too much and too 
little, but I ſhall purſue this Argument no further in this 
place. 

'Thus much may however fairly be aſſumed trom what 
has already been (ſaid on this head, that even themſelves 
do allow a plain d:fference between the Fudement and the 
Irrational Faculties by means whereof, they fay, the 
Paſſions become greater and more violent, and fo while they 
cauil and contend about Names and Words, they give up 
the very cauſe to thoſe who maintain the Zrratzona/ Part 


of 
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of the Squl which is the Seat of the P4fſiens to be ſevergd 
and diftin# from that Faculty by which we Reaſon and 
make a Judgment of things. And indeed Chy/ppw in 
thoſe Books which he wrate, of 4zomalagy, after he has 
cold us that Anger 1s Blind, not diſcerning oftentimes thoſe 
things which are plain and confpicuow, and as free 
quently caſting a = upon ſuch things as were before 
clear and evidens proceeds a little further in this manner : 
For, ſays he, the Paſſions being once raiſed met qnly rejeft 
and drive away Reaſon : But (things by their means ap» 
pearing otherwiſe than they would) do likewiſe wolently puſh 
Men forward to Ations that are contrary to it; And then 
he makes uſe of the Teſtimony of Mengnder, ſaying, 


What have 1 done > Where has my Soul been ſtray'd ? 
Would ſhe not ſtay to fee her ſelf obey'd, 
But let me Act, what Iabhorr'd but now ? 


And again the ſame Chryippys a little after ; every Ratio- 
nal Creature is by Nature /o diſpoſed gs to ule Reafan in all 
things. and to be Governed by it ; but yet oftentimes az falls 
out that we Deſpiſe aud Reject gt being carried away by ano- 
ther more violent axd over-ruling Motion. In theſe Words 
plainly enough acknowledging what uſes in ſuch a caſe 
to hgppen upon the account of that Difference and . Con» 
z:ſt which there is between the Pgſſiazs and Reaſar. 

And upon any other ground, it would be ridiculous (as 
Plato iays) to ſuppole a Man to be ſamerimes Better than 
Himſelf, and ſometimes again worſe ; One while 10,be 
His Own Mafeer, and another while His Own Slave. For 
how can.it pathbly be that a Man ſhould be Better and 
#/orſe than Himſelf. And at -oace both this own Megſter 
and Slawe, if every Qne were not in ſorae fort naturally 
Dwble or Twefold, having in Himſelf at the ſame time 
A Recter Fart and a. Hoſe ? Tor ſo may He be reckon's 
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to have a power over Himſelf and to be better than Him: 
felf, who has His worſe and more inferior Faculties in Obe= 

dience and SubjeCtion to the Superior and more Excellent 
Whereas He who ſuffers his Nobler Powers to fall under 
the Government and Dire&tion of the Intemperate and 
Irrational Part of the Soul is leſs and worſe than Himſelf, 
and has wholly loſt the Command over himſelf, and is in 
a State which 1s contrary to Nature. For by the Order of 
Nature Reaſon which is Divine ought to have the Sove- 
raignty and Dominion over the Irrational and Brutal Fa- 
culties, which deriving their Original from the Body, and 
being incorporated as it were and throughly mixed there- 
wi.h bear a very near Reſemblance to it, are repleniſhed 
with and do participate in Common of the Qualities, Pro- 
= and Paſſions thereof As is plain from our more 
ehement Mztions and Efforts towards corporeal ObjeCts, 
which do always increaſe in Force: and Vigor according 
ro the ſeveral Changes and Alterations which happen 1 in 
the Body. From hence it is that 70m Men are in their 
Lufts and Apperites becauſe of the Abundance and M# "armth 

of their Blood, fo Duick, Forward, Fe and Furious : 
Whereas in Old Me: all Natural Fire being almoſt extin- 
guiſhed, and the F:;rſt Principles and Source of the Afﬀe- 
Hions and Paſſions ſeated about the Liver, much leflen'd 
and debilitited, Reſon becomes more vigorous and predomi- 
nant, while the Appetites anguiſh and Decay rogether 
with the Bedy. And after this manner it is that the Nature 
of Beaſts is framed and diſpoſed to divers paſſions, For it 
3s not from'any' Strength or Weakneſs of Thought, or from 
any Opinions Right or Wrong which they form to them- 
elves; that ſeme of them are ſo Bold and Venturous, and 
dare encounter any thing, and others of them as Fearful 
and Cowardly ſhrinking at every Danger z Bur from the 
Force and Power of the Blood, the Spiries and the Body 
_a4 this Diverſit 1 of Paſſjons j jn them arife ; F or thar Part 
where 
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where the Paſſions are ſearcd being derived. from the Body 
as from its Root, Retains all the .Nualities and Propenſions 
of that from whence it is extracted. 

Now that in Man there is a Sympathy and an agreeable 
and correſpondent Motion of the Body and rhe Paſſions and 
Appetttes, is proved by the Paleneſs and Buſhings of the 
Face ;, by the Tremblings of the Joynts, by the Palpitation 
of the Heart: And on the: contrary by the Diffuſion or 
Dilatation Which we feel upon the Hope and Exoyectati- 
on of pleaſures. But when, the Mind or Intelle# doth Move 
of it ſelf alone, withour any paſſion to Diſorder and Ruf- 
fle it, then is the Body at Repoſe and refts Quiet, having 
nothing at all to do with thoſe ARts and Operations of the 
Mind: As when it rakes into Conſideration a Propofition 
in Mathematics or ſome ſuch Scientifical thing, it calls nog 
for the Aid or Aſſiſtance of the Irrational or Brutal Facul- 
ties. Froth whence allo ic is very apparent that there are 
in us two Diſtin& Parts Differing in their Powers and Faculs 
ties from One Another. 1n Fine, throughout the whoie 
World, all Things {as they ehemſelvzs are forced to Cone 
feſs, and i is Bvidens in it ſelf ) are Governed and Direded 
ſome by a Certain Habit, ſome by Nature, Others by a Bru- 
tal or Irrational Soul, and ſome again by that which hag 
Reaſon and Underſtanding. Of, all which things man does in 
lome meaiure participate and. is concerned in all the above 
mentioned Differences, For He is contained by Hebit, and 
Nouriſhed by Nature; He makes T/e of Reaſon and Un- 
derſtanding : He wanzs not his Share of the Irrational Soul { 
He has allo- in him a Native Sowee and isbred Principles of 
the Paſſions, not as adventiticus but neceſ[ary tv him, which 
aught not therefore to be utterly rooted our, but only pru- 
ned and cultivated. It nor being the Method and Crtom of 
Reaſon 1n Imitation either of the Mamnzer of the Thracians, 
or of what Lycurgss Order'd to be done to the Vines, to 
—w and Fear up all tne Paſſions aud ' AﬀeFions indiffc '< 

Nn 2 reailys 
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rently, Good and Bad, Ufeful and Hurt- 

* $ ovnzapa- ful rogether, bur rather like ſome *® Kind ## 

© 21%; x and Careful Deity, who has a tender re- * 

yuretdVs. gard to the Growth and Improvement of 
Fruit-Tirees and Plants, to cut away and 

top off that which grows #414 and Rank, and to drefs 

and manage thereſt , that it may ſerve for Uſe and Pro- | 

fir. For as they who are afraid of being drank, pour not {| 

their //me upon the Ground but dilute it with ZFater, fo 

neither do they who fear any violent Commorion of their 

Paſſims go about utterly ro deſtroy and eradicate, but 

rather wiſely to Temper and Moderate them. And as 

they who uſe to break Horſes and Oxen do not go about 

to take away their Goimgs , of to render them unfit 

for Labour and Service , but only ſtrive to cure them 

of their Unluckinefs and — up their Heels, and | 

to bring them to be patient of the Biz and ke fo as to | 

become Uſeful : Afrer the fame Manner Reaſon makes 

very good uſe of the Paſſions after they are well ſubdued 

and made Gentle, without either tearing in pieces or 

over-much weakning that Part of the Soul which was 

made to be obedient to her. In Pindar we find it faid, 


As "ti; the Horſes Pride to win the Race, 
And to Plough up the Fruitful Soy], 
Is the Laborious Ox*s Toy], 
$o the fierce Dog we take the Foaming Bore 10 Chace. - 


But much more uſeful than theſe in their ſeveral kmds, 
are the whole Brood of paſſions when they become Arten- 
dants to Reaſon, and being affiſtant and obedient to Vereue 
do give Life and Vigor to it, 

Thus Moderate Anger is of admirable Ufe to Courage 
or Fortitude ; Hatred and Averſion for Ill Men promotes 
the Execution of F»ſtice ; And a Faſt Indipnation againſt 

thoſe 
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thoſe who ire proſperous beyond what they deferve, is 

then both — even neceffary, when, with 

Pride and Iyfolence their Minds are fo ſwolen and elated, 

that rhey need to be repreſſed and taken down, Netther 
by any means can a Man, though He never fo 
much defire it, be able to ſeparate from Friend/hip, Ins 

* dulgence, and 2 natural Propenfion to Afﬀettion ; Hye 
manity and good Nature, Tenderneſs and Commuſerarion Nor 
from true Benevolence, a mutual participation of Feyz and 
Grief. And if they run into an Error who would take 
away all Love, that they may deſtroy Mad and Wanton 
Paſſions, neither can thoſe be m the Righe who for the 
fake of Coverouſneſs Condemn all other Apperites and Dee 
fires : Which is full as ridiculous as if One ſhould always 
refuſe to Ren, becauſe one time or other he may chance 
to carch 4 fall, Or to Shooz, becauſe he may ſometimes 
happen to miſs the Mark 5 Or ſhould forbear all Simgmy, 
becauſe a Dyſcord or a Fer is offenſive to the Ear. For as 
in Sounds the Muſic and Harmony thereof takes away 
neither the Sharpeſ# nor the Deepeſt Notes; And in our 
Bodies, Phyfic , procureth Health, not by the DeſtruQtion 
of Heat and Cold but by a due and proportionable Tems- 
perature and Mixture of them both together, fo in the 
fame Manner it happeneth im the Sow! of Man when Rea- 
fam becomes Victorious and Triumphant, by reducing 
the Faculties of the Mind which belong to the Paſſions and 
all their Motions to a due Moderation and Mediocrity. And 
though neither Foy,nor Grief,nor Fear {imply in themſelves, 
yer exceffive and unmeaſurable either Foy,or Grief,or Fear 
in the Soul may very properly be reſembled to a great 
Swelling or Inflamation in the Bady. And therefore Homer 
where he ſays, 


No Daſtard Fear the Valiant Man rebukes, 
And even m Death he keeps by Living Looks : 


d oe 
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does not” take away all Fear (but that only which is ex+ 
tream and Unmanly) that Bravery and Conrage may not- be 4 ( 
thought to be Fool-hardineſs ; Nor Boldneſs and Reſolution 
paſs for Temerity and Raſhneſs. And therefore in Pleaſures 
and Delighzs he that can preſcribe bounds ro his Luſts and 
Deſires, and tn Puniſhing Ofeuces car: moderate his. Rage 
and Hatred to the Offenders, ſhall in one caſe get the Revws , 
putation not of an Inſer/ib'e bur Temperate Perſon, and in 
the other be accounted a Min of Fuſtice withou: Cruelty or 
Bitterneſs :. Whereas if all the Paſſions, if that were poſe 
ſible, were clean rooted out, Reaſon in moſt Men would 
grow ſenlibly more Dull and Vzadive than the Pilot of a 
Ship in a Calm. 

And to theſe things (as it ſhould ſeem) Prudent Laws 
givers having regard, have wilely taken care to Excite 
and Encourage in Commonwealths and Cities, the Armebi« 
tion and Emulation of their People amongſt one another ; 
and with Trumpets, Drums and Flutes to wet their Anger 
and Courage again!t their Enemies. For not only in Poetry , 
(as Plato very well obſerves) he that is Inpired by the 
Muſes, and as it were prſſefed by a Poetical Fury will make 
him who is otherwiſe. a Maſter of his Trade, and an 
Exact Critic in Poeiry appear Ridiculous : But alſo in 
Fighting thoſe who are Elevated and Inſpired with a No- 
ble Rage, and a Retviution and Courage above the com- 
mon pitch, become Invincible, and.-are not to be with« 
ſtood. And this is that Harlthe Fury which the Gods as H 
mer Will have it intuſe into Men of Honour, | 


He ſpoke — And every Word new Strength loſpir'd. 


And again, 
This more than Human Rage tis from the Gods. 


As if to Reaſon the Gods had Joyned ſome or other of the 
Paſſions as an Incitement, or, it 1 may fo ſay, a Vehic!s 
to puſh and catry it torward, 

| Nay 
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Nay we often ſee theſe very Men againſt whom I 
now diſpute, Exciting and Encouraging Young Perſons 
with Praiſes, and as often checking and rebuking them 
with ſevere Reprimands, whereupon in the One cafe there 
muſt follow Pleaſure and Satisfaftion as neceſlarily as Grief 
and Trouble are produced in the other : Repreben/ion and 


o® Admonition certainly ſtriking us with Repentance and Shame, 


whereof this is comprehended under Fear, as the other is 
under Gr:ef And theſe are the Things they chiefly make 
uſe of for Corretton and Amendment : Which ſeems to be 
the Reaſon why Diogenes to {ome who had magnified 
Plato, made this R-ply, hat can there be in bim, ſaid 
he, ſo much to be va/ued who having been ſo long a Philoſo- 
pher , has never yet been known ſo much as to Excite the ſin- 
gle Pafſion of Grief in the Mind of any One 2 And certain- 
ly the Mathematical Science cannot ſo properly be called 
(to uſe the Words of Xenocrates) the Handles of Philoſophy, 
as theſe Paſſions are of Young Men, namely, Baſhfulneſs, 
Deſire, Repentance, Pleaſure, Pain, Ambition , whereon 
Right Reaſon and the Law diſcreetly laying their Salutary 
hands, do thereby eft-ually and ſpeedily reduce a Young- 
man into the Right Way. Agreeable hereunto the Lace- 
demonian |u{tructor of Youth was in the Right when he 
profeſl:d that he would bring it to paſs that Juths under 
his care ſhould take a Pleaſure and Satisfation in Good, and 
have an Abhorrence for Evil, than which there cannor be a 
Greater or Nobler End of the Libera! Education of Youth 
Propoſed or Affigned. =. 


